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SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpecraL SuscomMITree ON Coat ResEaRCH OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Henryetta, Okla. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a, m., in 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Supervisors Club, Hon. Ed Edmondson 
(chairman of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The Subcommittee on Coal Research of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs will now be in session. 

This is the fourth in a series of field hearings which this sub- 
committee has been conducting across the United States to inquire 
into the problems of the coal industry and associated industries, and 
to secure from representatives of that industry, from interested State 
agencies, from representatives of the United Mine Workers, other 
organizations, and from citizens at large their recommendations as 
to what the Government can do or what the Government should do 
to be of assistance in a constructive way to the coal industry. 

In a sense, this committee is conducting a research project of its 
own. We want to know what industry feels about the present pro- 
gram of the Bureau of Mines. We want to know what the people 
most interested in the coal industry feel is wrong with the present 
program, if there is anything wrong with it, and what they think is 
right about it, that they approve of. We want to know what your 
ideas and your suggestions are to your Congress as to what we can 
do constructively to be helpful in this industry at the present time. 

We have had some very interesting hearings already in the State 
of Pennsylvania, in the State of Virginia. We expect to go on from 
here to Colorado, and we hope to hold several additional field hearings 
in other coal-producing areas before we conclude our hearings in 
Washington. We have had some splendid suggestions already from 
the field, we have looked at some most interesting things in other 
parts of the country; and we are hopeful that we will have some 
further interesting and helpful information here in Oklahoma. 

I certainly want to express my appreciation to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of Henryetta and to the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. for making available these splendid facilities for the hearing. 

If there is any person present who wishes to be heard in connection 
with this hearing, let yourself be known to the staff member, Mr. 
Soule, and we will certainly be glad to hear you. We are going to 
stay here until the last witness has been heard. 

If there are witnesses with prepared statements, we would be very 
happy to receive those statements in advance of your testimony, but 
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it is not necessary to have a prepared statement, and we will be very 
glad to hear any person who has anything constructive to offer in 
this field. 

Our first witness is a man who already has established, I think, a 
nationwide reputation for himself in the field in which he is working. 
He is the head of the State Department of Commerce and Industry, 
and he is the man who I think is doing a wonderful job of helping 
to promote the industrial future of Oklahoma. I am very pleased 
that he could accept our invitation to be a witness here today. He 
has a noon engagement elsewhere, so we are going to ask him to 
be our first witness this morning. He represents our fine Governor, 
The Hon. Raymond Gary, and I want to call as our first witness Dr. 
Randall Klemme. Would you take a seat at the table, please. 

We are very happy to have you here, sir, and we would be de- 
lighted to hear from you as to your evaluation of the coal industry 
in Oklahoma, its prospects, and what can be done in the way of 
research and development to aid it. 


STATEMENT OF RANDALL T. KLEMME, DIRECTOR, OKLAHOMA 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Mr. Kiemme. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Randall T. Klemme. Iam director of the Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. 

First, on behalf of Governor Gary and the people of the State 
of Oklahoma I would like to extend to the committee our heartfelt 
thanks for coming and giving us an opportunity to lay our problems 
before you. 

I am by training an economist and, therefore, do not pretend to 
speak in the technical sense as the witnesses which you have here 
today will. 

I think it would be of interest to the committee to know that in 
the early history of the State of Oklahoma the first great industry 
of the State other than agriculture was mining. We are known today 

erhaps more for our oil resources, our agricultural resources, and 
hk to the kind assist of industries from Pennsylvania, such as the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass and the county of Representative Saylor, for 
our growing industry. ' 

However, if you go back into history—and Oklahoma is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary of statehood—even before statehood coal mining 
was our great industry. The coal-mining industry of Oklahoma, as 
is true of the Nationas a whole, has had its up and downs, and today 
coal operations in this State are perhaps at an alltime low. 

Weare, however, quite concerned that in this dynamic and changing 
economy of the eae we do everything to explore the possibility 
of using these tremendous coal resources whic are present in this 
great field which extends from Iowa down through Oklahoma and 
central Arkansas. 

A year ago we commissioned an outside engineering firm to make 
an analysis and study of the resources of the State of Oklahoma. 
We wanted to get an unbiased outside evaluation of what were the 
potentialities of this area. We found from this report, along with 
the reports of the United States Bureau of Mines, the fact that, al- 
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though the primary purpose of coal production in the early days was 
for space heating, the development of low-cost substitutes for this type 
of fuel mean that the future of the coal industry apparently lies in 
more wise utilization of coal through coking and through other proc- 
esses and through the development of its byproducts. 

Now what we are hopeful of is that, in view of the fact here is a great 
industry—at least as far as our State is concerned this oo industry 
is nearly prostrate. We realize that this is part of the dynamic char- 
acter of the economy of the country as a whole. Yet we feel that 
today more than ever before there is need for sound research into 
methods and ways of utilizing this great hydrocarbon source, if not 
for space heating, then for the thousand and one byproducts that 
come from coal and from its development. 

To this extent then the State of Oklahoma is going to do all that 
it can to develop a research program directed toward greater and 
wiser utilization of this resource. 

We have tremendous reserves here. I think figures I have seen 
quoted, which are perhaps dangerous because they are general, indi- 
cate that within the State of Oklahoma we have coal reserves equal 
to a hundred years’ consumption at the present rate. It is our duty 
as a State development agency to do all that we can to try to find ways 
to utilize these resources. 

On the other hand, we are, as you know, a small State, and there- 
fore, because this problem is not particular to Oklahoma alone, we 
would welcome an expanded program of research on the part of the 
Federal Government that would benefit all States that face this prob- 
lem. We, in turn, stand ready to do our share in trying to put this 
program forward and to develop it. 

We are concerned about the condition of our miners, we are con- 
cerned about the condition of our mine owners. But more important, 
we are concerned about the conditions of the country as a whole and 
the wisest utilization of these resources which we have. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, I would be glad to answer 
any questions. I know you have many witnesses. I apologize for 
the brevity of my remarks, but I did this to allow you to ask any 
questions you may have. 

Mr. Epmonpvson. Dr. Klemme, how Jeti has your department of 
commerce and industry been in existence? 

Mr. Kiemm™e. As a department of commerce and industry almost 
2 years, but before that time, Congressman Edmondson, we had a 
division in the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Department known 
as the division of industrial planning. However, we have existed as 
a department for just 2 years. 

I might say for the benefit of those who are here, the philosophy of 
our department—and I direct this particularly to the members of the 
committee from the East—we are not really trying to pirate indus- 
tries out of other areas. We believe that in this growing economy, with 
the 16 million people that will be here in the next 20 years, some place 
must be found for an expansion of industry. That is the thing we are 
interested in. We offer no tax concessions to attract industries here. 
We want the growth industries, we want the expansion, and I might 
say we have very fine relationships with other States, particularly the 
East and Middle Atlantic area. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Dr. Klemme, do you have a research program 
under your department ? 

Mr. Kiemne. Yes, sir; we do. We have a research department, and 
it was through this research department that we made this study I 
referred to of a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What is the budget in your research ? 

Mr. Kiemme. Our budget, of course, was small. The last biennium 
we had $450,000, and out of that we spent nearly $75,000 on research. 
We do call upon the Bureau of Mines, the Oklahoma Geologic Sur- 
vey and so on. But we are asking the State legislature this time for 
a substantial increase in our appropriations so that we may do more 
research in these fields which we feel are important to the future of 
the State and of the Nation. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any specific plans for a coal-research 
program in Oklahoma? 

Mr. Kiemme. Yes, sir; we do. This is a premature announcement 
because we are appearing before the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the legislature on Wednesday; but I will say for the benefit 
of the committee here that we have earmarked $50,000 for research 
to be used either to supplement the work of existing organizations 
in the field or for independent. research in the development of coal 
and coal byproducts in the State. This will amount to nearly a 
fourth of our research budget for the next 2 years. That is how im- 
portant we think this coal and coal industry is in the State. 

Mr. Epmonnson. That is a splendid thing, and I am very glad to 
hear it. Iam glad my friend Senator Stipe is here to hear your plans 
include that program. 

Mr. Kiemme. This depends, of course, on our getting the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Knowing Senator Stipe’s interest in the coalfields 
in his area, I know you will get enthusiastic support from him in that 
endeavor. 

Congressman Saylor, do you have any questions of the witness? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to congratulate you, Dr. Klemme, on your statement. A 
number of the questions I have to ask you may seem a little routine, 
but I want to establish it in the record so that we can straighten it 
out, and somebody that reads the record later on will then know 
the full story. 

Does the State of Oklahoma have a bureau or department of mines? 

Mr. Kiemme. We have an Office of the Oklahoma Mine Inspector, 
and Mr. Malloy, the mine inspector, is here and will testify before 
the committee today, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. How long, if you know, has the State had such an 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Ktemm™r. I cannot give you the exact years on that. I am 
sorry. We have had it for a number of years. It is one of the older 
offices of the State government. 

Mr. Sartor. The research which you have set up in your present 
budget and in the one which you contemplate in the future includes 
other items besides coal. Do you feel that you are giving to the min- 
ing industry in the State of Oklahoma its full share of funds for 
research ? 
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Mr. Kreme. That question is not easy to answer, as you know, 
Representative Saylor. I think I indicated that out of the funds 
which we have requested we are proposing to devote from a fifth 
to a sixth of the funds so obtained for research to this particular field. 

In terms of the value of coal produced in the State this is a much 
heavier percentage than we are giving to other areas of development. 
However, we feel—and based upon an outside evaluation—that we are 
justified in so doing because the coal industry obviously must be going 
through a transition as far as use is concerned. Therefore, I would 
feel that in terms of our own developmental program we are not 
gambling but we are involving in coal research on a heavier scale than 
we are in other areas that are also developing within the State. 

I hope my answer is sufficient. 

Mr. Saytor. The reason I asked that question—after all, Oklahoma 
is known as one of the great oil producing States. It has come to the 
attention of this committee in the course of its hearings in Washington 
and in the field that the oil industry, as such, has devoted almost untold 
millions each year to research, and the coal industry has been in such 
dire straits for many years that they have been unable to actually 
expend any comparable figure. 

I know that the State of Pennsylvania has suddenly realized that 
they are going to have to spend a disproportionate share of their 
money for coal and coal research. 

Would you intend to use the facilities of the universities here in 
attempting to assist you in your research ? 

Mr. Kreme. We draw upon all facilities on this. We have work- 
ing relationships with other State agencies, of course, which is laid 
down by law. In undertaking this work our proposal is either through 
the university, the Oklahoma Geologic Survey, or through an inde- 
pendent research agency. I would prefer not to name any now because 
we have several that we are considering. We will sit down with repre- 
sentatives of the coal industry and try to map out a program. 

We have not taken any steps on this, as you well know, because it is 
impossible to do this until you know what the financial perimeters of 
your approach will be on it. But it will be our purpose to bring to- 
gether the interested parties as an advisory group to the department, 
and then bring in the people from our Bureau of Mines experiment 
station, from the independent but recognized research agencies of the 
region, the university and Oklahoma A. and M. College and develop 
our program so that we will not duplicate but rather supplement the 
work which is going on in other areas. 

Mr. Sartor. Dr. Klemme, with regard to the number of men in the 
industry, could you answer those questions or would you rather have 
the later witnesses do it? 

Mr. Kirwne. I would rather have them present their side of it. 

Mr. Sartor. Your representative of the State Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. Kiemne. That is correct. 

Mr. Saytor. That is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Curnowetnu. I was interested in the report of the engineering 
firm that you hired to make this survey. What did they say about the 
future of the coal industry in Oklahoma? 

Mr. Ktemme. They pointed out to us that the greatest future for 
coal in Oklahoma lay in the development and greater utilization of 
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metallurgical coals in coking, carbonization, both for the production 
of coke and for the development of industries associated with the by- 
products developed therefrom. 

There was a feeling on the part of those who made the study the 
relative position of space heat would not be changed markedly in this 
area in the foreseeable future. 

. Mr. Cuenowetu. In other words, unless new uses for coal could be 
ound—— 

Mr. Kizemme. That is correct. 

Mr. CuenowerH. Coal would not continue to be any substantial 
portion of your economy ? 

Mr. Kiemme. It would continue to be reduced to where it is at the 
present time—less than a substantial amount. 

Mr. CHEenowerH. What percentage of your State’s income would 
you say comes from the ant industry ? 

Mr. Kreme. These figures are very 

Mr, Cuenowetu. Just roughly. 

Mr. Kizemme. In terms of relation to agriculture and to petroleum 
and so on, I would guess less than 5 percent. At one time it was con- 
siderably more than that. It was the second largest industry to 
egroniare and the second most important industry. And agriculture, 
of course, was the foundation of the economy of the State. 

Mr. CHENoweTH. Now the number of mines and tonnage and num- 
ber of miners will be given later ? 

Mr. Ktemme. This will be presented by later witnesses. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Sayztor. When you refer to the second industry, does that in- 
clude not just coal mining but mining for zinc and lead and other 
minerals? 

Mr. Kiemme. Just coal, because coal preceded, I believe, these other 
industries. On this point I could be subject to later correction, but as 
an industry it preceded all the others. If you read the history, as I 
have, of the constitutional convention of the State of Oklahoma, the 
great representation of nonagricultural employment was through the 
mineworkers as such. They constituted a very important segment of 
the State’s population. 

Mr. CHEenowernH. Just one other question, Mr. Chairman. What 
other mining activities do you have in Oklahoma? 

Mr, Kiemme. We have the mining of lead and zinc in the tristate 
area in the northeastern corner of the Stateof Oklahoma. In addition 
to the shaft mining operations which you find in this area, we have 
strip-mining activity in the northeast area which lies north of Okmul- 
gee and Muskogee up toward Catoosa. These are the principal 
mining industries. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Outside of the coal industry, what percentage of 
your income would come from your mining industry ? 

Mr. Kiemne. I would say that the percentage of income from non- 
coal operations at the present time—and this is a guess because I cannot 
document this—is greater than it is from coal, our lead and zinc, al- 
though, as you well know, the operations in the lead and zinc tristate 
mining area have also declined, and the highly erratic market for lead 
and zinc and conditions of water damage to the tristate area mines 
have left many of them in a condition where it is highly questionable 
whether they would ever be reopened because of the cost. 
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Mr. CuenowetuH. In other words, at this time mining operations of 
any type are at rather low ebb in the State of Oklahoma? 

Mi Scaanen That is correct. 

Mr. CuHENoweETH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Mr. Soule, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Souts. No; I have not. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Doctor, for a fine statement and for 
the encouraging news about your plans to have a State research 
program. 

Mr. Kiemme. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the chance to testify. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. 

Some additional people have come in since the announcement at the 
opening of the hearings. If there are any people who have come in 
that desire to be witnesses, we would be very glad to have you give your 
names to Mr. Soule, who is on my left, and also, if you will, indicate to 
him whether you are pressed for time in connection with your appear- 
ance here or whether you can wait until the approximately 12 witnesses 
we have lined up have been heard. 

Our second witness will be our State mine inspector for Oklahoma, 
Mr. John Malloy. 

Is Mr. Malloy present ? 

Since he is not, we will move on to some of our industry witnesses. 
I had announced previously that Mr. Phelps, of Pittsburg, Kans., 
would be our first industry witness; is he in the room? 

Mr. Puetrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Would you come forward please, sir, and have a 
chair. 

Mr. Phelps is, I believe, the vice president of the Pittsburg Midway 
Coal Co.; is that correct, sir ? 

Mr. Puetps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. At Pittsburg, Kans. ? 

Mr. Puetps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are very pleased to have you with us, sir, and 
would be delighted to have your comments upon the conditions of the 
coal industry in the State of Kansas and in the Pittsburg area and 
upon your recommendations as to a research and development program 
with or without Government assistance in the future. 


STATEMENT OF E. R. PHELPS, VICE PRESIDENT, PITTSBURG 
MIDWAY COAL MINING CO., PITTSBURG, KANS. 


Mr. Pueurs. Mr. Chairman, I represent Pittsburg Midway Coal 
Mining Co., in charge of operations for the company. We operate 
mines in six States—Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, linois, Kentucky, 
and Oklahoma. We have 7 mines operating, and 6 of them are strip 
mines and 1 of them is an underground mine. 

I also today am representing the Southwestern Operators Asso- 
ciation, which is made up of the operators in Kansas and Missouri, who 
are in district 14, United Mine Workers area. We have a particular 
problem, I think, in Kansas. I would just talk about it primarily. 
We have very thin seams in Kansas to operate on. We are stripping 
for 18 inches of coal, about as thin a seam as a strip any place unless 
it is a special-purpose coal. 
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Ours is bituminous coal, and we strip for 18 inches of coal and go 
as deep as 50 and 60 feet for it. This is coal that could not be mined 
by any other method than the strip method. By the stripping of it 
we get 100 percent recovery. 

I am also a member of the National Coal Association research com- 
mittee, and the whole industry, of course, is interested in this research 
project. Any statements I make on it are on my own statements and 
they do not represent the statements of the National Coal Association 
or all of the people who are members of the association. 

In Kansas, we are right in the middle of the oil-and-gas fields. We 
have pretty stiff competition. We are not looking for any subsidies 
of any type. We are interested, I would say, primarily in better utili- 
zation of coal so that our market would be more available and that we 
can be more competitive for the markets. 

We have gone through quite a change in the coal industry. Here a 
few years back 85 percent or so of our business was for railroad use. 
Now in our area if we sell 2 or 3 cars a year to them, it is just a little 
station coal. 

We have been able to switch our production around so that we can 
be competitive with oil and gas even right in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
which is well known for oil and gas, by improving our techniques 
and so on. 

We certainly need some work done on research of better utilization 
of our coals. I think from the standpoint of burning more raw coal 
and having conservation in the coal by using more of it. 

The primary problems as far as mining techniques and equipment 
I think we can handle ourselves. 

When you see all the work that all industries are doing on research 
we are certainly far behind. It isa difficult task. The mining industry 
is made up of so many small groups, so many small companies, to get 
any potentials they have toward research together is almost an impos- 
sible problem. 

We are working on a diminishing product—as we mine it is gone— 
and we have to continually put our earnings back in capital so that we 
can have modern equipment to stay competitive. 

For my part, I would like to see any research program be high- 
lighted on the utilization of coal, and let us go ahead and fight our 
other battles as far as staying competitive with the other units. 

There is a lot of money being spent on atomic energy and I think it 
should go on. But the coal industry as a whole could well stand some 
help in utilizing the coal. And I am not saying that selfishly to hel 
us out, I am talking about the country asa whole. It needs the know!- 
edge of the use of coal. We have a tremendous reserve of energy in 
coal, and we have a lot of good companies that can mine the coal. We 

roved that during the last war when coal came up and met the chal- 

enge for the energy requirements. I think we can do it again, but 
we need to do a little research and not just ride along on the old 
methods. : ; 

We had a meeting here 6 or 8 months ago with the purchasing agent 
of one of the big power companies, the South Georgia Power, and his 
theory was along that line—that the coal industry had started the 
power companies in business, then gas came along and became a little 
cheaper and it left the coal industry kind of alongside; and they felt 
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kind of like they ought to go back to them and ry with them because 
they were going to need them again. I think a lot of industries are 
practicing that. : te 

I feel like a research program that would have definite objectives 
would be helpful. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Phelps, for a very fine statement. 

Does your company at present have a research program of any 
kind on the utilization of coal? 

Mr. Puetps. No, we do not. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are you participants in the Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc. ? 

Mr. Puetpes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You are? 

Mr. Puetps. We are participants in that and the National Coal 
Association, and that is our only participation in that type of re- 
search. There is no way I know of to go at it in a small way. It is 
a big project and it would take a lot of cooperation between a lot 
of people to get the job done. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is most of your Kansas production for industrial 
purposes ? 

Mr. Puetrs. Practically all of it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Metallurgical coal primarily? Or utilities? 

Mr. Petes. Utility and industry. I would say our coal for home 
use is down to less than 8 percent of our total production. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What is your production in the mines per man 
per day? What can a man mine? 

Mr. Puetrs. In Kansas? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes, in Kansas. 

Mr. Pretrs. We will mine on a per-day basis right at 30 tons, if 
you just figure the man that day. Those figures are hard to tie down 
because it depends on how you figure them. Actually, on tons per 
man-day we figure every man at the mine from the superintendent 
right on down and all the work that is done during the whole year 
and tie that out with our tons. We will average somewhere around 
15 to 17 tons per man-day. 

We have a yard shovel working on this seam. We have moved 
dirt as cheap as 4 cents a yard, but one of those machines costs $1,- 
800,000 and you have to keep it working pretty quick. In Kentucky 
we have places where we have 18 feet of coal that we are mining in 
3 seams down the same length. Here we are mining 18 inches. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Have you had any problem on the movement of 
your coal? Have you had any car shortages, any interruptions of any 
substantial duration due to coal-car shortages? 

Mr. Puetps. This last 2 years we have had several of them that 
have been serious as far as we are concerned. If we once lose an 
order it is gone. 

As I say, my mines are pretty well spread out, and this fall that 
car shortage was universal. We were short in Colorado, we were short 
in Kansas and Missouri, and in Illinois and Kentucky; every place 
we ran out of cars. 

The story was they were up in the iron range. But in Kentucky 
we have quite a little trouble on car shortage regularly. Out here 
there are not too many mines any more, so as a rule it is not too 
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critical ; mn our Kentucky mines have a lot of trouble with car short- 

e arly. 
ner. Seapine, Do you endorse the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Coal Association that were made in January with regard to 
research ? 

Mr. Puetes. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you feel they have the support of the industry 
in the Pittsburg area ? 

Mr. Puetrs. They have in our Southwestern Operators Asse ...- 
tion which has endorsed it. We are very much in favor of the project 
pretty well as it is set up to date. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any questions of the witness, Mr. 
Saylor? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes, Mr. Chairman,I do. First, Mr. Phelps, I would 
like to congratulate you here on presenting your story as a representa- 
tive of an operating company. 

Can you tell us, roughly, how many employees you have, your 
overall picture? 

Mr. Puexrs. In our company right now we have 570 miners and 
195 company men. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you know what the maximum employment of your 
company was? In other words, do you know the top figure that you 
have employed ? 

Mr. Puexps. That is our top figure because we have been expanding 
in the last several years, operating more mines. 

I think maybe the point you want to get across—we used more men 
earlier. At our mine in Kansas we were operating from 1929 to 
1950—we operated 2 mines through 1 central cleaning plant, and we 
had 250 men working at that time. In 1950 we built a new plant, a 
more modern plant, and started operating directly through it. We 
now have a hundred men working there. So that we have less men 
and are producing about the same amount of coal at this particular 

int. 

“oN Sartor. The reason I ask that: In many of the areas where 
we have been both representatives of the companies and the unions 
have come in and told us that at one time they had high figures of 
employment, and it is down some places as low as 15 to 20 percent of 
the original number of people they employed. 

Mr. Pueups. As I say, our case is misleading because we have in- 
creased our production from about 500,000 to maybe 3 million tons a 
year. So we naturally have more men. We have more mines oper- 
ating. But in this 1 particular mine we had 250 men and we are 
now operating a hundred men. 

Mr. Saytor. I would like to say this to you: I am delighted to hear 
your statement with regard to atomic energy. Your attitude on 
atomic energy to me indicates the entire cooperation that I have 
gotten from every representative of the coal industry—that they have 
absolutely no desire to see research cut down on atomic energy, but 
that they feel in view of the fact they do represent another important 
source of energy to this country, with tremendous known reserves, 
that a reasonable amount of money should be spent by the Federal 
Government in behalf of that industry because it has been called upon 
twice in recent years to actually be the source of energy to carry us 
through war, and that is World War I and World War II. 
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Do you feel that you might be in a better Ronee competitively, 
Mr. Phelps, if Congress considered increasing the depletion allowance 
in the coalfields to compare something with the way they do in 
other resources ? 

Mr. Puexps. I feel we would be. That would be a help in that it 
would let us put more money back into our operations. We have a 
dwindling resource, and any kind of a business that operates that way 
needs some help from that standpoint. It would certainly be a big 
help to us if we could get a little higher depletion figure than we have. 

Mr. Sartor. Then let me follow that up with this question: As a 
representative of the Southwestern Operators, do you feel that, if 
Congress would increase the depletion allowance for coal, your com- 
panies would then be in a position to assist in some manner in this 
research program ? 

Mr. Puexps. You are asking me to speak for other people’s purse 
strings, and I would have to state it as far as I am personally con- 
cerned for our company. I am sure that we would be interested in 
cooperating with the Government or with any agency that would 
work out some worthwhile projects in the way of research, and par- 
ticularly so if we had some means as you are suggesting to help us 
along that line. 

Mr. Sartor. Again I would like to congratulate you because, even 
though I have never met you before I talked with you, now that again 
is the same thing I have found with the operators wherever we have 
talked to them; that there is not a desire to put any increased deple- 
tion allowance wholly into the assets of the company, and that they 
are perfectly willing to see to it that a portion of it, if Congress would 
take that as one of the means of assisting industry, would go to help 
in a research program. That is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I was interested in your Colorado coal operations. 
Where do you operate in Colorado? 

Mr. Puetrs, Steamboat Springs, the Osage mine. 

Mr. Cnrenowetu. Is that strip mining? 

Mr. Puetpes. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How long have you been in that section of the 
country ? 

Mr. Puetrs. We opened that mine in 1949. 

Mr. CrEeNoweTH. Pell us about your operation there. Are you 
increasing production ? 

Mr. Puetps. No, sir; we are not increasing too much. The market 
there has been pretty tight. Probably you are as familiar with it as 
Iam. We moved the Osage mine from Ottawa, II1., out to Colorado 
in 1949. I am quoting these figures from memory, but the production 
in Colorado was on the magnitude of 1,200,000 tons in that area at 
that time in 1949. Last year it was right around a half a million. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Yes. 

Mr. Pue tps. I believe that is correct. We have managed to hold 
our position as far as the percentage is concerned. 

Mr. Cuenowetru. How many men do you work there? 

Mr. Puetps. We have 35 men. 

Mr. CuenowetTH. How many did you formerly have? 

Mr. Pueurs. We had around 60 when we first started. Our mine 
is capable of 285,000 tons a year, according to the ratios we have. 
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Mr. Cuenoweru. Where does that coal go? 

Mr. Puetrs. It all goes to eastern Colorado, western Kansas, 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. Is that domestic coal ? 

Mr. Pures. Domestic, and we also have industrial coal that. goes 
to Colorado Public Service and the sugar company. There is a very 
limited market for coal. 

We moved to Colorado with the idea that industry was moving west 
and it was going to be quite a movement of industry there. The gas- 
lines have come in and kept pace with the increase in industry. I do not 
know that the industry moved quite as fast as we thought it would, 
and certainly the gas came quicker than we thought it would. So 
that we have more competition there than we had in our minds. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Tell me something about your company. How old 
a company is it? 

Mr. Pueirs. Our company was founded in 1885 and started minin 
up northeast of Pittsburg, Kans., underground. In 1916 we starte 
one of the first strip mines in Kansas. We have been stripping in 
Kansas around Pittsburg, and at this time we are now about 25 miles 
southwest of Pittsburg. We have produced 500,000 tons of coal on this 
18-inch seam out there with a hundred men. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Do you live in Pittsburg ? 

Mr. Puetps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuenowetH. How long have you lived in Pittsburg? 

Mr. Puetprs. I was born and raised in Kansas and worked in a coal- 
field in Lilinois after I graduated from college, and I came back to 
Kansas after the war, and have been there since 1946. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Did you know my old friend Tom Winter, who 
so ably represented that district for many years in Congress? 

Mr. Puetps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowern. The district is now very ably represented by my 
colleague, Myron George. 

Mr. Puetrs. That is right. 

Mr. CuenowetH. What do you think is the future of the coal-mining 
area in Kansas, that southwest area ? 

Mr. Puerrs. I think I could tell you that in just one statement. We 
started 2 weeks ago operating a new dragline, a 20-yard dragline that 
we just purchased and erected down there in our Kansas mine. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I understand you are expanding all the time, 

Mr. Puewps. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Cuenowern. Is that true of other coal companies in the Pitts- 
burg, Kans., area ? 

Mr. Puetrs. There are not too many other coal companies in the 
Pittsburg area. 

Mr. CuenowetH. How many miners would you say were working 
there 30 years ago? 

Mr. Puewrs. I am informed by Mr. Allai we had 15,000 men 30 
years ago, and possibly have 700 or 800 now in Kansas. The same 
thing is true in Missouri. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I did not want the committee to get the impres- 
sion from your testimony, Mr. Phelps, the coal-mining industry was 
expanding, prosperous, and flourishing in the southwest area, because 
that is certainly not the case as I understand it. 
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Mr. Puexrs. That is correct. It is a struggle, but we are trying to 
expand. 

The point I made was that we have confidence in the future of 
coal in Kansas or we would not be spending that kind of money for this 

new machinery. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How does your Kansas tonnage alone, leaving 
out the other States in which your company operates, compare with 
30 years ago? 

Mr. Puetes. In our company we are producing 500,000 tons a 
year, and we were up to 890,000, along in there. 

Mr. CurenowetH. You apparently have been more aggressive and 
more enterprising than some of the other companies. The fact that 
you are expanding indicates you intend to stay in the coal business. Of 
course, you have done this . expanding in other States somewhat ? 

Mr. Puexrs. That is right. 

Mr. CuenowerH. You are not depending on your Kansas operations 
alone ? 

Mr. Puetrs. No, sir. We are expanding primarily by acquiring 
new properties s and putting in new mines. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You are doing that now, are you, right along? 

Mr. Puetps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. That is very interesting. We are glad to have 
you in Colorado and hope your production continues to increase. 


Mr. Puetres. We do not want to leave, but it is kind of a hard 
fight. 


Mr. Cuenowetu. I realize that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am glad to be here in time to hear the last part of 
your testimony. 

I have very little to add, except the reason I was late, as perhaps 
vou were told, I attended the Westinghouse science search dinner last 
night, and a young man from my district was 1 of the 40 winners. I 
would also say to you that a young man from Kansas was one of the 
winners, and his research program was “chemistry in coal.” It might 


be that young man is going to solve the problems you have in the coal 
areas of Kansas. 


That is all [I have. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Soule. 

Mr. Soute. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much, Mr. Phelps. We appre- 
ciate your being with us. 

Mr. Puetrs. I appreciate the opportunity to meet with you gentle- 
men. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Do you have any associates from Pittsburg, Kans., 
that you want to call on who are here, or introduce ¢ 

Mr. Puetes. I would like to introduce Mr. Fred Perkins, who is 
president of the Pioneer Coal Co., in Missouri. He is the representa- 
tive of the Missouri Coal Operators. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Perkins, we would be very pleased to hear 
from you if you have anything to add to what Mr. Phelps has said. 

88697—57—pt. 2——2 
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STATEMENT OF FRED PERKINS, PRESIDENT, PIONEER COAL CO., 
MISSOURI 


Mr. Perxtns. I think Mr. Phelps pretty well covered the situation 
in Missouri as well as Kansas. Our mines are all on what we call 
the same thin seam of coal. We are confronted with about the same 
operating problems that they are in Kansas. In other words, gener- 
ally speaking they are low-profit mines because of the high ratio due 
to the thinness of the seam, and our basic operating problems are very 
much what they are in Kansas. From that standpoint, I think Mr. 
Phelps has pretty well covered our conditions in Missouri. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you also endorse the National Coal Associa- 
tion’s recommendation for a research program ? 

Mr. Perxrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If there are no other questions, thank you very 
much. We are happy to have you here and are glad Missouri has a 
representative here. 

I think there was another Missouri representative that I announced 
earlier, Mr. Merle Kelce. 

Mr. Perxrns. He was unable to be here. 

a Epmonpsc'n. Mr. Podpechan represents the same company, I 
believe. 

Mr. Popprcuan. I am manager of one of their mines here in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We will get to you in just a little bit. 

Mr. Poprecuan. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What we are trying to do is to take the folks from 
the farthest distances and call on them first in this hearing. This 
is a neighborly gesture toward them. Once again, I will say if there 
are any witnesses from nearby here who have a time problem, let us 
know and we will try to cooperate with you. 

Mr. Henry Allai. Mr. Allai is the head of the United Mine Work- 
ers, District 14, I believe. 

Mr. Auxat. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are very pleased to have you here and will be 
glad to have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY ALLAI, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 14, UNITED 
MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, PITTSBURG, KANS. 


Mr. Ariat. Our workers are from Missouri and Kansas. I repre- 
sent the Missouri-Kansas miners. We have contracts with the Coal 
Operators Association that Mr. Phelps mentioned. We have very 
good relationships. 

I do not know as I could add anything to management’s side. I 
do not know anything about it. But we are certainly for anything 
that would increase the utilization of coal in the Southwest area. 

At one time we had I could not say how many coal operators, but 
we had anywhere from twelve to fifteen thousand miners in Kansas 
alone. We had around 16,000 miners in Missouri. Today I doubt 
we have over 2,000 in both States. This is due to gas and oil as com- 
petitive fuels. As Mr. Phelps said, we are in the center of the gas 
area. They have taken the industrial business. Gas and oil has taken 
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the railroad business. We had several railroad companies that had 
mines in there that went out of business. 

Certainly the only people that can put on an extensive research 
for this area would be the Government, because I do not think that 
we have enough coal operators any more, and the most of them that 
we do have are small. Mr. Phelps’ company I think is about one of 
the largest in the Southwest area. The rest of them are all smaller. 
They cannot afford todo much research. They are just local and high 
cost. 

We certainly would be happy to cooperate in any way we can to 
bring back the coal business to the Southwest area if it were possible. 

As I said to the chairman of the committee a while ago, I never 
could understand why the Government closed down that plant in 
Louisiana, Missouri, which we understood was a research plant of 
the Government in order to try to utilize more coal. We did not 
think that that treated us people very fair in the Southwest area be- 
cause that was the only hopes we had for reviving the coal industry, 
and the Government closed it out. 

We will be glad to do whatever we can and cooperate in any way 
wecan. That is about all I have. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Allai. 

We had testimony in Pennsylvania, I believe, that at one time sev- 
eral years back the United Mine Workers offered to put up $500,000 
for a research program to match $500,000 from management, from 
the industry, for that type of a program in research. We have had 
a little difficulty since then tracking down just exactly who said it 
and when. But you have indicated that you would be glad to co- 
operate in any type of research program, and I just wondered if you 
could shed any light on that testimony we had in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Auxar. No, I do not know anything about Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Maybe we had better save it for Mr. Fowler. He 
is an old Pennsylvanian. 

Mr. Auuar. Yes, he is a Pennsylvania man. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any questions, Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Allai, it is a pleasure to meet you as a repre- 
sentative of a great union. 

Mr. Auuat. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. I am going to ask you a question we have had the 
same answer to everywhere along the line, and I certainly hope we 
get the same one from you. But I am not going to disclose what the 
answer has been. 

How are your relations now with the operators? 

Mr. Auuar. Good. We havea good relationship. 

Mr. Saytor. I am delighted to hear that. at seems to be the 
universal answer. It seems it is not the situation that has always 
existed between the operators and the miners, and it is good to know 
that the two groups that are vitally interested are now getting along 
the way they are. 

Mr. Atuar. You know we used to have a lot of fights and neither 
one got anywhere. They did not make any money and our people 
did not. So we decided the best way we could do is work together, 
and we have been getting along very well. 
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Mr. Sartor. You probably know my good friend John Ghizzoni. 

Mr. Aart. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Saytor. He tells me the same thing—you decided that fighting 
was not the solution to the problem, and sitting down around the 
table and trying to work out the common problem has produced a 
great deal better results for everybody. 

Mr. Auta. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you feel if the Government would have an in- 
creased research program to find additional uses for coal that it 
would be of benefit to the members of your union in this area? 

Mr. Atuar. Yes; I do. I understand—I am not positive about it; 
I am not in a position to be—but I understand that we do have a lot 
of coal in Kansas and Missouri that can be mined both ways, by deep 
mine and strip mine, if we had any sale for it. So if the Government 
could do anything to utilize more coal in the southwest area, I am sure 
we would get our share, and it would help our people. 

Mr. Sartor. Has the situation of the roughly 30,000 men that have 
formerly been members of your union created a problem of unem- 
ployment in this area, or have they been able to find employment in 
other fields? 

Mr. Auxar. Well, we have been going through that period for 25 
years or more, maybe 30 or more years. Gradually coal operators have 

een going out of business. Those miners that were young and could 
get out and get jobs did. Others that were up in years, especially 
after the war and during the depression days, could not get any jobs, 
so they just had to stay there. 

It has created quite a problem in Crawford County, which is the 
county in which our office is, and there are quite a few miners there, 
insofar as welfare is concerned, because there is no job and no place 
for them to go. 

We have had that situation in existence in that area for some 30 or 
35 years. We have had a lot of homes that people have had to just 
walk off and leave. 

A lot of the old-timers, as I say, the only thing they have now is 
what little welfare they can get out of it. We have had a very bad 
condition on unemployment during all of these years. 

We had a period during the war where we had 2 or 3 plants come in 
that picked up a lot of it, but we have a surplus of coal miners in the 
area, 

Mr. Sartor. And once he is a coal miner he never wants to do 
anything else ¢ 

Mr. Auxat. Well, he does not know anything else. 

Mr. Sartor. I am glad to find the miners out here are like the 
miners back in my State. That has been their training and what they 
want to do is mine coal. 

Mr. Aruat. I think that is typical of all people: They start out in 
anything, and that is what they want to stay with. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. CHenoweru: Where is your home? 

Mr. Auuat. Pittsburg. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Kansas? 

Mr. Auuat. Yes. 
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Mr. Cuenowetnu. That is where you say the unemployment situa- 
tion is more acute? 

Mr. Auxatr. That is right, around that area. It is more centralized 
around that town. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. How many coal mines in that area are there today 
as compared with 30 years ago, roughly ¢ 

Mr. Atuat. We do not have anything. Mostly the companies that 
employed a lot of men are all out of business. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is your large operators? 

Mr. Auuar. Yes, sir; deep miners. 

Mr. CuenowerH. Do you have a number of small operators, truck 
mines ? 

Mr. Arar. Not very many. The deep mines went out of business, 
and on account of the strip mine having a little bit cheaper cost they 
survived. Some of them, not all of them. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is it all strip mining now? 

Mr. Auuart. Yes; with the exception we have a few small mines that 
will work 2 or 3 months in the wintertime and employ probably four 
or five hundred men. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. In the peak period how is the production divided 
between strip and deep mining? 

Mr. Auuat. Of course, when we first started out it was deep mining 
that predominated. Then the deep mines gradually went out and it 
was strip mines. We do not produce as much strip mine coal now as 
we did 10 or 15 or 20 years ago because the business is gone, there is no 
sale for it, no market for it. These boys have got kind of a stabilized 
market now, but I cannot see anywhere it will increase unless some- 
thing is done in order to use more coal. 

Mr. Cuenowern. This figure you gave was your membership in 
the United Mine Workers? 

Mr. Attar. Yes. 

Mr. CHENowetTH. What percentage of the coal is produced by mem- 
bers of your organization in that area? 

Mr. Auxatr. I will say 95 percent. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Ninety-five percent ? 

Mr. Auuat. Yes. 

Mr. CuenowetTu. You dropped from 30,000 members to 2,000, 
you say ? 

Mr. Atuat. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Is the number still declining? 

Mr. Atuat. Well, it has kind of leveled off a little bit now, but we 
used to have several of those wagon mines or truck mines. They are 
gradually going out of business. They use quite a bit of domestic 
coal. Around here the farmers do not even use it any more. They 
have butane tanks and all that. They do not use it. 

Mr. CHENOwETH. How many days a week are the mines working 
in that area ? 

Mr. Attar. I think they average about 3 days. That is local. 

Mr. CuenowetH. About 3 days? 

Mr. Axuar. I think that would be at least 70 or 75 percent get about 
3 days. The other 25 or 30 percent possibly get 5 or 6 days. 

Would that be about right, Ed? 

Mr. Puetps. I would say that is pretty close; yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think that is all. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Soule, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Soute. Mr. Allai, I would be interested in knowing the depth 
at which coal is found in the deep mines referred to and the thickness of 
the seams. 

Mr. Auuar. The deep mine seam would average about 3 feet. It 
crops out over about a mile and a half inside the Missouri line, that is, 
that vein that we dig in what we call the Pittsburg area, and then it 
dips through the west through Kansas. I think about the deepest 
mines we have around there run around 275 feet. 

Mr. Soutz. Steep pitch or gentle sloping seam ? 

Mr. Axuat. No; they are level. It was just the croppings, and it 
just gradually got deeper over a period of miles. There would be no 
dip from pitching seam, just a level seam. It would average about 
3 feet the seam the operators are now stripping is what we call the top 
vein. It would be too low to work any other way. 

Mr. Soutz. In Missouri do you have underground mines also? 

Mr. Aut. Yes. 

Mr. Sous. And similar conditions ? 

Mr. Auuat. The same conditions exist in Missouri as in Kansas. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Allai, one thing you mentioned was this 
Louisiana, Mo., experimental plant. One of the first things this 
committee went into when we were organized in 1956 was the Tani 
ana, Mo., plant. We had some hearings in which that subject was 
covered by Mr. Felix Wormser, Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Mr. Harry Perry, who is present at represent- 
ing the Bureau of Mines, might want to comment on that at this 
time, if he cares to, just by way of answering any questions you 
might have on the subject. Mr. Perry. 

Mr. Prrry. I would be delighted to either do it off the record or 
later, but I do not have permission to testify before the committee, 
only act as an observer. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much for being with us, Mr. 
Allai. 

Mr. Axa. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think our next most distant point in Oklahoma 
from which we have a witness here is Claremore. Mr. Podpechan, 
would you come forward, please? Do you have anyone with you 
would care to have appear with you up there? 

Mr. Poprecuan. No; I do not, Congressman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. This witness is one of the best known coal men 
in Oklahoma, a very good friend of mine in the Second District, 
one whom I am very happy to have here today and pleased to wel- 
come to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK PODPECHAN, MANAGER, PEABODY MINE, 
CLAREMORE, OKLA. 


Mr. Popprcuan. I am manager of the Peabody Mine at Claremore, 
a strip mine. 

I am at a loss to offer any testimony. I do not know what has 
already been said. 
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We have a strip mine there and our coal is metallurgical coal. We 
are probably a little more fortunate than the rest of them in that 


a 5% 
t is a very thin seam of coal, 18 inches. We strip it with two 
shovels up there. Our production is around 300,000 tons a year. 

I will answer any questions I can. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I know that you have a very efficient operation 
up there, Mr. Podpechan. I have been threatening to come up and 
visit it for some time, but I have not had the opportunity up to 
now to do so. 

How do your production per man figures compare with figures 
given for the Pittsburg, Kans., mines? 

Mr. PoprecHan. They are similar, just about the same. We are 
in about the same category except Pittsburg Midway—around 15 
tons, something like that, in that category. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Does your company carry on any research either 
- ae own or through participation in Bituminous Coal Research, 

ne. ¢ 

Mr. PoprpecHan. We do. There is no question about that, that is, 
the company as a whole, because it is a large concern, the Peabody 
Coal Co., and we belong to the association. But as for research, I can- 
not answer that. Mr. Kelce is not here. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any questions, Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercaur. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Podpechan, Peabody Coal Co. operates more than 
just at Claremore, Oklahoma ? 

Mr. Poprecuan. Yes, sir. I think they have got 20 or 22 mines. 

Mr. Saytor. In what areas, can you tell the committee, do they 
operate ? 

Mr. PoprrcuHan. We operate in Missouri, Kentucky, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Ohio. 

Mr. Sartor. Are you in the West Virginia field at all? 

Mr. Poprecuan. No, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. This coal that you are now mining up here at the 
Peabody mine at Claremore, Oklahoma, at what depth do you mine? 

Mr. PoprecHan. Our maximum recovery line is 45 feet. 

Mr. Sartor. You say it is metallurgical coal. Do you have to pre- 
pare or wash it in any way? 

Mr. PoprrcHan. No; we do not. We are fortunate. We ship it 
raw. 

Mr. Sartor. Where is your market? 

Mr. Poprecuan. Lone Star Steel and Sheffield Steel, Armco at 
Houston. 

Mr. Sartor. So your entire production then goes into Texas? 

Mr. Poprrecuan. Yes. We have a little commercial business but not 
very much. I would not say it would be 5 percent of our production. 

Mr. Sartor. What are the freight charges in your area? 

Mr. PoprrcHan. During the war I think we got a pretty favorable 
freight charge down to Houston. I think that freight rate still ap- 
nlies. I think it was for coal shipped out of the country at that time. 
j cannot tell you what that freight rate is, but freight rates on coal are 
terrible. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Saytor. What railroads do you use to transport your coal ? 
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Mr. PoprpecHan. We are on the Frisco Railroad. 

Mr. Sartor. Has your company at this operation had any problem 
of shortage of cars? 

Mr. Poprrcuan. Oh, at times. There is not very many mines on the 
Frisco anymore, and they have been able to take care of us very 
reasonably. 

Mr. Saytor. How many days do you operate on an average? 

Mr. PoprrcHan. An average is probably 4 days a week. 

Mr. Saytor. How many men do you employ? 

Mr. Poprecuan. Sixty-five. 

Mr. Sartor. Sixty-five men ? 

Mr. PoprecHan. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. How does this compare with your maximum operation 
as far as number of men ? 

Mr. PoppecHan. We have had as high as a hundred men. We have 
increased the capacity of our shovels, and we are maintaining about 
the same production with a few less men. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Podpechan, do you know whether or not if our 
committee would go into the southern [Illinois and Kentucky fields for a 
hearing your company would have somebody there to represent them ? 

Mr. Poprecuan. They certainly would. This thing came up very 
quickly. I assure you they certainly would. They are very much 
interested. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Sartor. I might say to you that this committee has had to 
operate in a hurry. We went for a long time without any money, 
and finally when the Congress decided to make some available to us, if 
we expected to get any field hearings in and to get any work done it 
was necessary to operate it in a hurry. 

I want to say that the chairman of the committee moved expedi- 
tiously, and I congratulate him on having these field hearings because 
I think we have gotten a great deal of useful information. 

I am delighted to know that if we move into the other fields where 
your company has its biggest operations they would have some repre- 
sentatives there to talk over the problems. 

Mr. Poprrcuan. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Savior. That isall. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. CuenowetH. How long have you operated at Claremore ? 

Mr. Poprrcuan. Since 1938. 

Mr. Curenowetu. You started because of the steel demand ? 

Mr. Poprrcuan. No, sir; it was a commercial mine to start with. 

Mr. CuenowetHu. Except for this demand from the steel plants you 
would not be operating today then ? 

Mr. PoprecHan. No; not over a few months a year. 

Mr. CuenowetH. How about the export business? Do you get any 
at all? 

Mr. PoprpecHuan. Occasionally. We got one little dab last year, 
and I think a little order at this time in this area. 

Mr. Cuenowertn. Has there been any effort made to get some export 
business ? 

Mr. Poprecuan. I think so. 


Mr. Cuenowetu. The freight rate is what interferes with your 
bids? 
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Mr. Poprrcuan. I cannot answer that. I do not think the freight 
rates exactly because I think that coal is shipped to Port Arthur. 

Mr. CuEnowetuH. How many other mines operate near Claremore? 

Mr. Poprrecuan. There is one mine installation. 

Mr. CueNnoweEtH. Were there more mines a few years ago? 

Mr. Poprecuan. No, not in that area. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. There have been new areas developed ? 

Mr. Poprecuan. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. This is since 1938? 

Mr. Poprrcuan. This particular mine I think started in 1927. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I think that is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Soule. 

Mr. Sours. During our field trip to Johnstown, Pa., we went under- 
ground at the Nantiglow Mine of the Bethlehem Steel. Co. They 
were mining a coal seam approximately 36 inches thick. 

As I recall, and Mr. Saylor can bear me out, we were informed they 
obtained a production rate of 35 tons a man with new coalmole ma- 
chinery. The subcommittee might be interested in knowing why such 
productivity could not be obtained on a 36-inch seam in the Kansas 
area. 

Mr. PoprrcHan. That would be natural conditions. I have a lit- 
tle experience with deep mining, but by golly they would have to have 
some mighty good ell conditions and everything else to get 35 tons a 
man. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Souter. The reason you could not do it would be due to the 
structural features of the coal seams? 

Mr. Poprecuan. The structural features. 

Mr. Souter. The roof and floors? 

Mr. Poprecuan. That is right. 

Mr. Puetps. I would like to challenge that figure of 35 tons per 
man on a 36-inch seam. 

Mr. Sours. That was the figure Bethlehem Steel gave us. Is that 
not correct, Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Saywor. Yes. 

Mr. Puewrs. I cannot visualize that. I doubt it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We have even had some claims, although not in 
testimony before the committee, of 50 tons per man per day, and we 
. going to follow up on that to see what authentication we can get for 
that. 

Mr. PoprpecHan. We have two large deep mines in Illinois, but you 
have high coal there, and we produce a lot of coal in those two particu- 
lar mines. I do not know what that ratio is but it is high. I cannot 
tell you. 

Mr. Sartor. I might ask the witness several other questions, Mr. 
Chairman, with regard to the matter that has been touched on here. 

In this strip operation, what do you do with your backfill? Is there 
any attempt to level it off? 

Mr. Poprrcuan. No, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. There is no attempt to reclaim or plant it? 

Mr. PoprecHan. Yes, we do replant it, plant trees and do some vari- 
ous things in that respect. But that is thin seamed coal, and you 


cannot spend too much money that way. I will tell you that for sure. 
It is just not economical. 
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Mr. Saytor. There are no laws of the State requiring leveling off ? 

Mr. Poprecuan. No, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Podpechan. We are very pleased you 
could be with us. 

Mr. Popprcnan. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Our next most distant point would be Muskogee. 
The next witness is another old friend of mine, head of the United 
Mine Workers of America for district No. 21, and a real old timer 
who also had experience with the United Mine Workers in the State 
of Pennsylvania. And I understand he was even in politics for a 


while up there in Pennsylvania. I am pleased to call Mr. David 
Fowler. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID FOWLER, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT NO. 21, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 


Mr. Fowrer. I am not a Democrat or Republican though. 

Mr. EpMonpson. We are very pleased to have you with us, Dave, 
and are very pleased also to get this article which gives some informa- 
tion concerning your views on the subject of coal mining in this area 
from the Musko e Daily Phoenix of December 2, 1956. 

If there is no objection, this article will be made a part of the com- 
mittee files in connection with the hearings. 

Mr. Sartor. I would suggest it be made a part of the statement. 


Mr. Epmonpson. If you would care to make it a part of the state- 
ment, we would be glad to have it. 


Mr. Fowter. That was not dictated to the paper because of this 
committee. I have no objection. 


Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. 
(The article follows :) 


[Muskogee Sunday Phoenix and Times-Democrat, December 2, 1954] 
THREE Factors MAy Give ArgEA CoAL MINING Bia Boost 
(By Mike Hill, Phoenix News Editor) 


“King Coal” may reign again over the domain of eastern Oklahoma and 
western Arkansas as it did during the early part of the century up until the late 
thirties. 

Three factors will determine his return to the industrial throne in the area 
during the next 10 years. 

They are: 

1. The development of the Arkansas River for navigation which will enable 
the area mines to obtain a lower shipping rate so they can be put on a more even 
basis with eastern markets. 

2. Developing of a process to combine low volatile coal and a high volatile 
type—both found in the area—for coking purposes for use in steel plants. 

3. The expansion of markets in the North and East for coal mined in the area. 
Many of the eastern mines have already started shipping coal to foreign countries 
on ships purchased or leased by American Coal Shipping, Inc.—which was 
formed recently by the United Mine Workers of America, the Coal Operators 
Association and a group of coal-carrying railroads—and all indications point 
toward coal mined in this area being sent to northern and midwestern consumers. 

These factors were pointed out recently by David Fowler, president of dis- 
trict 21, UMWA. 

During the past 10 years most of the mines in the district have been closing 
due to a tremendous loss of market as the railroads switched from coal burning 
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to diesel operated locomotives and the homeowners went from coal to natural 
gas and fuel oil. 

“Once upon a time every time a train quit running a coal mine closed down,” 
Fowler stated, as he pointed out how much the loss of the railroad consumption 
meant to the industry. 

“When they all started to use diesels it nearly curtailed the coal mining busi- 
ness in this area,” he stated. 

“Today Mary isn’t going to carry in a dirty coal bucket to fire the furnace 
or fill the stove when she can just turn an electric switch or light a match to a 
burner,” he said as he pointed out the decline of the use of coal for heating and 
cooking purposes in the home. 

But as these vast markets began to disappear new markets for area coal have 
been developing, but many will not progress fast enough to open all the mines 
until about 1970, he added. 

Oklahoma coal production was up 46,108 tons over last year at the end of the 
fiscal year on June 30, and this year’s production is expected to show a sharper 
increase, Fowler said. 

One of the biggest consumers of coal in this area is the public-utility companies 
which use coal to run powerful steam turbines to generate electricity, he stated. 

Large industries which use a considerable amount of coal in the manufacture 
of commodities are beginning to locate in Oklahoma and States bordering the 
area coal mining field but many will not begin operation for 4 or 5 years. 

These plants which operations begin will make mining worthwhile again and 
many of the mines will open as the demand grows. 

But the days of the small mine operation is over, the district president pointed 
out. Mining in the future will be on two levels—the large shaft or slope mining 
with modern machinery or strip mining when the coal is at a shallow level. 

Gone are the days of the small mines. The amount of royalties per ton of 
coal and the expense of setting up the miners’ health and welfare fund and 
insurance which the mineowner pays makes small operations unprofitable. 

The purpose of this health and welfare fund is not to extract a greater amount 
of money from employers but it is to provide immediate benefits for miners and 
their dependents in cases of emergencies. Many other industries have similar 
setups for employees, but the occupational hazards are not as great in some 
instances as the coal-mining industry. 

Another feature of the plan is the miner is covered no matter if he works 1 
year in Oklahoma and the next in Pennsylvania. “The best part of the health 
and welfare setup is that it is universal,” Fowler said. “A man never loses his 
benefits although he may work for several companies which is something very 
few industrial plans offer its workers.” 

“Modern mining is met with modern ideas and the real medicine for a sick 
industry is a larger mine, mechanized to a minute for the purpose of increasing 
production per man. The remedy is to keep strong so that the men and company 
can make money and therefore only larger companies can cure the illnesses of the 
industry,” Fowler stated. 

Going along with the trend for larger mine operating is a recent development 
of a coal mine south of McAlester for which plans are just getting underway, 
Fowler said. 

The proposed coal mine stems from an application made by the Armco Steel 
and Sheffield Corporations about the 1st of October to the Federal Government 
for permission to amortize costs of expansion of a steel mill at Houston, Tex., 
and building of a coal mine to McAlester to supply coal for the Houston works. 

J. G. Puterbaugh, president of the McAlester Fuel Co., leased the lands to the 
Sheffield Co. for the coal mine. 

Puterbaugh said recently that he is unaware of any new developments in the 
Government's stand on an accelerated charge-off of an investment. “As far as I 
have been able to ascertain there will be no action taken on Armco’s or Sheffield’s 
application or applications from numerous other steel companies until after the 
first of the year.” 

He pointed out that the international situation could have a great deal of 
bearing on these applications for certificates of necessity, which would permit 
a company to delay payments of a portion of its income-tax for several years with 
the taxes paid in full in later years. 

Such certificates have been granted by the Government in the past, particularly 


during the Korean situation to primarily strengthen basic industries for national 
defense. 
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The McAlester man said he is certain that Sheffield would sink a coal mine 
in the McAlester area regardless of Government action. “If the request is not 
granted, it may delay starting a mine in McAlester for a few years, but it will 
come about—probably within 5 years.” 

The land was leased several years ago by Sheffield and is located approximately 
3 miles south of the southern city limits of McAlester and around 3 miles to the 
east. The location of the shaft has not been decided yet, Puterbaugh said, but 
he pointed out that the mine would cost anywhere from $3 million to $5 million 
and would probably have a $250,000 payroll per month. Armco in its application 
to the Government, asked for $5 million for the McAlester mine. 

Sheffield will use the McAlester coal, which is of a high volatile type, with a 
low-volatile coal from its Sallisaw plant for its Houston plant. It takes a 
combination of both low- and high-volatile types to make the best coke for fuel 
used in steel plants. 

At the present time Sheffield is shipping around 800 tons of low-volatile coal 
daily from Sallisaw and getting the high-volatile type from Alabama mines. 
The McAlester mine would enable Sheffield to get both types from Oklahoma, 
Puterbaugh explained. 

The Lone Star Steel Co., which owns the Carbon mine east of McAlester, ships 
about twenty-five to thirty thousand tons of coal a month to its Daingerfield, 
Tex., steel plant, using the high-volatile coal of the Carbon mine with the low- 
volatile type from its new Bokoshe mine. The Carbon mine was built by the 
McAlester Fuel Co. during World War II for the Government. It was later 
sold to Lone Star by the Government. 

There are about 400 persons employed at the Carbon mine with a payroll 
of $125,000 per month. This company is still operating on the same employment 
basis as during the war, since the coal needed by steel mills is a year-around 
necessity and not a seasonal item. It is one of Pittsburg County’s leading 
industries. 

The opening of coal mines in McAlester for use in Texas steel mills will open 
a new market for Oklahoma products as both low- and high-volatile types for the 
production of hte finest metallurgical coke is found in the State, Puterbaugh 
pointed out. 

“Many large steel plants have to get their coal from different places. Kaiser 
Steel Company of California uses eastern Oklahoma and western Arkansas 
low volatile with Utah high volatile for their Fontana, Calif., plant. United 
States Steel uses eastern Oklahoma and Utah coal. Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
has recently put in a low-volatile mine near Ozark, Ark. 

“Sixty or seventy thousand tons of coal a month from Oklahoma are being 
shipped to Texas, Colorado, Utah, and California,” he added. 

These are only a few examples of what the future can hold for the area 
coal mining industry. 

Recently the American Coal Shipping, Inc.—the steamship company formed 
by the UNV, coal operators and Pocahontus railroads—acquired stock control 
of one of the largest ocean shipping companies in the United States, the A. H. 
Bull Steamship Co. 

The purchase of the line gives ACS 46 seagoing vessels to haul coal to foreign 
markets. And the firm plans to add more ships to its fleet in the near future. 

It was President John L. Lewis, of the UMW of America who 5 years ago 
proposed using surplus Government ships to export American coal and it was 
he who was instrumental in forming the American Coal Shipping. It began 
operation last May and since that time has taken three major steps toward its 
avowed goal as a major hauler of export coal. 

They were: 1. Purchase of 1 Liberty ship for $775,000. 2. Charter of 30 
United States Government Liberties. 3. Acquisition of stock control of A. H. 
Bull Steamship Co. 

American coal can be mined, shipped to the ports by rail, transported across 
the ocean and then put on rail cars and transported to cities in England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, and other European countries cheaper than they 
can be mined there, Fowler pointed out. 

The main purposes of the formation of the shipping company was to gain new 
markets in order to keep more miners and railroad men employed. Also addi- 
tional men are employed on the ships. 

They also knew that Western Europe’s dependence upon oil from the Middle 
East was dangerous and wasteful, particularly in view of the large coal reserves 
available in the United States. 
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The present situation in Egypt points up the dangers involved and may well 
cause many industries to convert from oil to coal for power purposes. Bngland, 
France, and Denmark have already taken steps to conserve oil. Other countries 
may be forced to follow suit, with gasoline and oil rationing a distinct possibility. 

Many of the eastern mining States such as Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Virginia, 
and West Virginia along with the seaboard State of Alabama are beginning to 
export large quantities of coal at the present time. 

This means that in the near future the markets offered by St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and many other larger manufacturing cities will turn to 
Arkansas and Oklahoma as a source of their coal supply, Fowler said. 

When the Arkansas River, is made navigable then this area will also be able 
to offer an even lower freight rate and can compete on level with the eastern 
operators on the coal market, he added. 

And the Arkansas being made navigable will also enable the area to get in 
on the coal exports to foreign countries, Fowler stated. “Coal loaded on river 
barges in Oklahoma and Arkansas can be carried down the river to the Mis- 
sissippi and then taken to New Orleans where it can be transferred to seagoing 
vessels for foreign markets,” he added. 

“This is all in the future but work is getting underway on the Arkansas 
River Basin program and the coal mining industry is just one of the many in 
the area which will be benefited by the development,’ Fowler concluded. 

The need for water transportation and the development of the Arkansas River 
as a navigable stream was brought out thoroughly in a subcommittee hearing of 
the Committee on Appropriations in the House of Representatives of the 84th 
Congress held in March 1956. 

Perhaps the need for navigation was pointed out best by Clarence F. Byrns, 
a former member of the Muskogee Phoenix staff and at the present time editor- 
in-chief of the Southwest American and Times Record at Fort Smith, Ark., and 
chairman of the Arkansas-Oklahoma Interstate Committee for Arkansas Basin 
Development. 

At the hearing Byrns said: 

“The Arkansas is the longest river in the Nation not developed for navigation. 
It is the only major tributary of the Mississippi which does not have water 
transportation. So long as the Arkansas is undeveloped the great waterway 
systems in the Mississippi Basin and elsewhere cannot possibly make their full 
potential contribution to the economy of the United States. So long as the 
Arkansas Basin remains the great desert of water transportation, these two 
States will be burdened with high freight rates which make effective competition 
with the remainder of the Nation impossible. 

Arkansas and Oklahoma have lost population between 1940 and 1956 while 
the Nation has gained an amazing 26.8 percent. Arkansas population in 1940 
was 1,854,482. The census estimate as of February 1, 1956, was 1,798,000. 
Oklahoma population in 1940 was 2,396,040. The census estimate as of February 
1, 1956, was 2,114,000. 

The Nation’s population in 1940 was 131,669,275. The census estimate as of 
February 1, 1956, was 167 million. 

Why have Arkansas and Oklahoma lagged behind the Nation in population? 

The basic reason is our inability to develop industrial jobs fast enough to 
absorb the workers no longer needed on the farms. Mechanization on the farms 
has continued to grow, in spite of falling farm prices. Our population losses 
have been in the rural areas, not in the cities. People have left the farms 
and come to the town and cities looking for a job. There are not enough jobs 
to go around, so they go to other States in search of work. 

And why do not Arkansas and Oklahoma have enough industry to hold these 
people? Because our lack of water transportation is a barrier to many types 
of industries which could and would use our natural resources and our man- 
power if we could offer freight rates competitive with the other great river 
basins and coastal areas in the Nation. 

We have made industrial progress, but not enough. We have established 
new industries and expanded others with our own money. We have attracted 
industry from outside. But we are barred by the absence of water freight 
rates from competition for the industries which have grown fastest and largest 
in the past 15 years—notably steel, chemicals, and related enterprises. 

Heavy industry goes where deep water is available for cheap transportation 
and abundant water can be had for the enormous and growing consumptive use 
of water in modern industry. Industry must look ahead to the water needs of 
tomorrow. The need 20 years from now is estimated at 2% times the present 
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use. Industry is compelled to look with critical eye at freight rates. So long 
as we are landlocked we face an immovable roadblock when we seek heavy in- 
dustry, except those which use little water and get their raw material and find 
their markets nearby. 

Water transportation is growing rapidly in competition with other means of 
commodity movement. The waterways are getting the industry. Chester C. 
Thompson, president of the American Waterway Operators, Inc., said last 
week that 480 multi-million-dollar industries and powerplants selected sites on 
waterways in 1955, and sites for twoscore similar enterprises on waterways have 
been selected since January 1, 1956. ‘Landlocked basins such as ours cannot 
touch these enterprises,” Byrns concluded. 

Under the proposed multiple-purpose program which was adopted and will 
be completed about 1967 the navigation channel will connect Tulsa with the Mis- 
sissippi with 465-mile, 9-foot year-around channel, maintained by a series of 
slack-water lakes created by 19 low-head locks and dams and 4 higher dams 
designed for production of power as well as navigation. 

The benefits in the reduction in freight rates by cheap water transportation 
will not only bring new industries to the area but will also enable the ship- 
ment of products from the area to other sections of the country at a profitable 
margin. 

And the coal industry will be one of the biggest beneficiaries of the new type 
of transportation. It will reopen mines and put more men back to work. 

Mr. Fowter. I would like to say I am not going to throw any cold 
water on this situation down here. I have hopes for this district that 
it is going to come back. 

We have a problem that is much different from any other district 
in the Southwest. We have semianthracite. 

When I speak now I speak of Arkansas and Oklahoma because what 
affects one State affects the other in this district; that is, working 
conditions have got to be similar, legislation has got to govern the 
both States in order to keep them on a competitive basis. 

In one part of Arkansas we have the semianthracite that ships to 
domestic and smelter. We have the low volatile coal, smokeless coal, 
which is now known as metallurgical coal, but 10 years ago it was 
not known as that. 

We have the bituminous coal here in this part of Oklahoma. Neither 
one of them is metallurgical coal unless they are mixed together. The 
metallurgical coal of eastern Oklahoma and western Arkansas, be- 
fore it cokes, must be mixed with bituminous. The great problem is 
that those bituminous mines that are left out of the metallurgical 
department are depending entirely on domestic markets, and whether 
we like it or not that is a thing of the past. Mary is not going to 
carry coal into the house no more as long as she can touch a button 
or turna valve. So we must meet modern ideas with modern thinking. 

The relationship of the operators and miners at. this time is very 
good. Of course, they are not all organized, and the relationship 
there is not so good. 

We still suffer under the injunction laws whenever we attempt to 
organize some of the strip pits and they go to court. I am sorry to 
say that many of the operators that are organized support them. 

_ As I see the domestic use of coal is a thing of the past. The ques- 
tion of cooperative mining is a thing of the past. You cannot com- 
pete with mechanized mining with primitive methods. 

I think something ought to be done by the Government to see that 
when mines are opened uP they are opened up properly and worked 
properly so that they will not destroy the amount of coal by mining 


where the least resistance is. There should be a method of mining 
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in order that they take all of the coal out. If that was true I bet 
they would be found in the anthracite field, too. Many millions of 
tons of coal have been lost in the anthracite field because of that. 

I know a lot about that because I happened to be the father of 
Fowler mine cave bill—where they destroyed the homes of the work- 
ers, churches, schools, a loss of life. 

Now we have a few of these mines that are not organized. They 
are not very beneficial to the comeback of this district. 

I believe with proper support from the coal operators of this dis- 
trict in 2 years’ time we will increase the number of men by 1,500 
miners. They are going to need our coal. We ship to Utah, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado. The low volatile coal we ship to those States 
becomes metallurgical when mixed with the bituminous coal of the 
other States. 

Now the coal we ship to Texas is a combination of bituminous and 
metallurgical coal from Arkansas and Oklahoma. So they both dove- 
tail together. 

As I say, the friendship has been very good in the late years with 
the operators and miners, because I believe the operators have been 
converted. ‘The day of individualism is over. 

In 1925 and 1926 when I first came into this district an honorable 
agreement that existed between the miners and operators was abro- 
gated. The operators at that time felt they could go it alone. They 
found out that the advice of the mineworkers was right, that as in- 
dividuals they could not exist. 

What was the result ? 

After the abrogation of the contract they worked as high as 10 and 
12 hours in this district for $2.70 a day. Miners were starving. The 
market did not increase. So lowering wages and cutthroating prices 
on each other was not the solution. But in 1931-32 the operators saw 
the wisdom of meeting again with the mineworkers and making a 
joint agreement. 

In that agreement the miners of the Southwest, Kansas-Missouri, 
Arkansas-Oklahoma, do not receive the same wages now as the miners 
do in the Appalachian or Illinois fields. They were given a dollar a 
day differential in order to keep them in the market place, so that they 
could go into the market. 

So, my friends on the committee, personally I believe, first, for the 
future the Arkansas River should be made navigable. The little 
mines should be a thing of the past. 

I will say this: I think the Guffey law should be put back into effect. 
When we had the Guffey coal law we averaged 50 days more work per 
year in this country because we were protected in our market. We 
have to be protected in these low seams. We cannot ship our coal 
to the market and compete in the East outside of St. Louis where they 
have ordinances against smoke coal. That gives us a little market. 

But we cannot compete with Kentucky, who have been shipping coal 
into Nebraska and other States for almost half what it should pay for 
coal in this State. 

Under the Guffey coal law we received the protection of that law 
which put a price on our area. It protected us against [llinois or 
Kentucky, who have higher coal, better mining conditions to mine the 
high tonnage you talk of. 
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We now average almost three times as much production as we did in 
1925. The average in this district used to be about 314 tons. As 
mechanization has developed, we are producing 9 to 10 tons per man. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How does the total number of miners in your dis- 
trict compare with 1925, Dave? 

Mr. Fowter. In 1925-26 they averaged about 22,000 miners in Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma. Today we average about 2,600 workers. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And how dose your total production compare ? 

Mr. Fowter. It is nomal now to what it was in those old days, but 
now we have so many different classes of mining. We have mines 
over in Arkansas where we bring it outside and mine it, what they call 
scow mining. They take a long wall, a coal about 20 inches in thick- 
ness, and they undermine it in the rock, and then they have what they 
call a hillbilly invention, invented by old coal diggers themselves over 
there. They have a steep steel plate 18 feet long, and then they have 
a shiv wheel on each end of the wall, and then pull the sheet in under 
the coal, and then take a jackhammer and break it off; then swing it 
around in little flat cars and take it outside and mine it on top of the 
tipple. There are only 1 or 2 mines like that now, but they mine it 
just the same. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you think there is any need for a Government 
research program in the field of mining methods? 

Mr. Fowter. By all means, yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I mean in the field of mining methods. 

Mr. Fowter. Yes,I do. I think, however, that one thing which pre- 
vents opening up more steel mills in Texas is the fact that they cannot 
get any recognition on the taxation, on income tax. I forget what they 
call it—accelerating tax. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Rapid writeoff. 

Mr. Fowter. I think if that was allowed there would be a mine 
opened up in McAlester and there would be several other mines that 
would be opened up. We have the coal in Arkansas and eastern Okla- 
homa. That is the only place they have it west of the Mississippi 
River. So whatever industry goes into the Middle West or Southwest 
it is going to benefit them that we have this coal. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Can you shed any light on this reported offer of 
the United Mine Workers to put up $500,000 for a research program 
to match that amount from industry? 

Mr. Fowter. No, I never heard of it. Hank and I were on the in- 
ternational executive board and we never heard of it. 

I think there was some talk of that up in the anthracite field. I 
believe that is where that came from. That was on the tunnel propo- 
sition they were talking about, if I remember rightly. 

So there is a future here with the help you can give the industry 
down here in bringing more markets. Our men are starving; it is a 
bread-and-butter situation with us. 

I know right here in this little old town here I had to list 4 local 
unions in the last 2 weeks. 

We have one mine working where we had 6 and 7 working. That 
is Sunshine Mine. They have had hard sledding and have hard sled- 
——— of them. They depend I believe entirely on the domestic 
market. 
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The only thing I do not like about Ben Hur—and I will be glad to 
tell you—one of the Taylor brothers is interested in a nonunion strip 
mine. We do not like to see that coal going into that market. We will 
be honest about this thing. The fight is not all over. 

I am not like Meany—never struck or never believed in strikes, 
never was on a picket line, don’t believe in them. Ido. If we gave 
that up we would not get anywhere in the Southwest. 

We still know there as a fight left, the mineworkers, but we are 
getting along fine. If they live to the contract we have no complaints, 
and the solution is that we settle our cases immediately. That is the 
solution in any contract. 

I think they do live up to the contract, although many of them us 
the Arkansas-Oklahoma Coal Operators Association as a little vehicle 
where they can jump on and jump off like a streetcar, you know. For 
convenience sake you know. When they want to duck out from in 
under they jump off the wagon and then jump back on. 

I think the whole think is—and I am going to tell these operators 
right here what I believe—I think they all ought to belong to the asso- 
ciation, and if they cannot organize themselves I would be glad to 
help them, because they cannot expect to get any services from you 
unless they all stand together. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You stand with them on the support for an ex- 
panded research program ? 

Mr. Fow ter. I believe in organization, you bet. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And on research, you are for that too, are you? 

Mr. Fowter. You bet. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I had no doubt you would be. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Fowler, it is a pleasure to have you before the 
committee. I want to ask you a few questions here with regard to a 
statement which you made earlier. You stated that in your opinion 
the Arkansas and Oklahoma coalfields should be treated as a unit. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Fowurr. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Sayvor. And the reason that you gave is that the conditions 
which you find in this field are the same despite the imaginary line of 
a State boundary that exists between them ? 

Mr. Fowter. That is right. 

I might clear that up, Mr. Congressman. We have an understand- 
ing in the joint board—when we seek legislation in either State the 
jomt board meets and tries to agree on legislation in both States, 
equally the same, like compensation. 

Mr. Sartor. Will you explain for the record what you mean by 
joint board and who comprises it? ; s 

Mr. Fowter. The joint board consists of about 8 or 9 operators and 
the executive board of the United Mine Workers of America. When 
cases come before the board, grievances that are not settled at the 
mines, the board has the final settlement of these cases. 

We also discuss mine safety, and we also discuss legislation and try 
to make an agreement so it will be noncontroversial when we go before 
the legislature. On this question I am sure—I am pretty sure I can 
speak for the operators. Earl Wells was the president—that we will 
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be discussing this same question before the joint board, and I believe 
you will have unanimous support of both sides. 

Mr. Sartor. Can you tell the committee what your experience has 
been with regard to the recommendations of the joint board as far as 
reaction of the legislatures in Oklahoma and Arkansas are concerned ? 

Mr. Fowter. It has been very good. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, when you are able to recommend a law 
to the respective legislatures with regard to the provisions of mining 
you have found that both of the legislatures have been receptive ? 

Mr. Fow.er. That is right. Im Arkansas they did not have a com- 
pensation law up to 1941, and in this State they did not have death 
claims in their compensation. It required the amending of the con- 
stitution of this State in order to pass a death-benefit bill. The opera- 
tors and the miners jointly agreed to changing the constitution and 
also agreed upon a bill of $13,500 for death benefits. 

In Arkansas we failed to get that through last session because of 
the fact that when the compensation law was passed in Arkansas there 
were 3 bills before the legislature, and they put the 3 bills on the ballot 
in 1941, and the miners’ bill was elected. But due to the fact that 
the cumpensation was elective by the people, it required two-thirds vote 
to even amend it. 

So last November, with the endorsement of the operators and miners, 
in the last November election we increased the compensation from 
$8,000 to $12,500 in Arkansas. It is still $1,000 less than Oklahoma. 

Mr. Sartor. In your dealings with the operators or mine bureaus, 
in both fields, do you find that the bureau of mines in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma enforce the laws in about the same way ? 

Mr. Fowter. Up until the time that the Bureau of Mines was or- 
ganized by the Federal Government we had very little protection in 
the mining departments of either State. In the State of Arkansas 
we had a one-man mine department. It was run halfshod. 

Since we have our new setup here, Mr. Malloy is a credit to the 
State, and his mine inspectors as well. He has done a good job. But 
I want to say that the force behind that—we had very little support 
from the mining department—we had the Federal inspectors in here, 
and they have done a mighty fine job, and we reduced the casualties 
over one-half. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are going to have to ask you to come back 
after recess for further questions. 

The committee will stand in recess until 1 : 30. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee recessed until 1: 30 
p. m. the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Epmonpson. The subcommittee will be in session. Mr. Saylor 
was questioning Mr. Fowler. Proceed Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. I believe the question I had asked you just before we 
closed was whether or not the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma have 
a division of mines which you feel truly represents the industry. I 
think your answer was that since the Federal mine safety bill was 
passed the standards of both States have risen so that you feel thev 
now have two representative groups in both States. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID FOWLER, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT NO. 21, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, MUSKOGEE, OKLA.— 
Resumed 


Mr. Fowrer. Yes. They had one problem down there with a Ger- 
man machine. The miners put a nickname on it and called it the Ger- 
man Kraut cutter. There was a little objection to that, against a 
non-American-made machine. It has been proving a success. It cuts 
from the side out instead of undercutting. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 

Mr. Epmonnpson. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonnson. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I do not think I will take time for questions. It 
has been a great pleasure to see you, Mr. Fowler. I see you are one 
of the oldtimers in the coal industry. 

Mr. Fow ter. Yes. 

Mr. CuenowetH. One of the last ones still active. 

Mr. Fow ter. I think I am the oldest on the staff now. I will be 
79 in May and I started to work in the mines when I was 9 years and 
9 months old. 

Mr. CuenowerH. You have seen many changes in the coal industry; 
have you not? 

Mr. Fowxier. Very much. I worked for 414 cents an hour, 10 to 12 
hours a day, a big change from what it is today. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You mentioned you were optimistic over the fu- 
ture of the coal industry. What do you base such an opinion on? 

Mr. Fowter. On the question of industry coming into the South- 
west, especially steel mills and industries that will be using coal. I 
hope that this industry that is coming into Muskogee—they broke 
ground yesterday. The Navy and Calorie Chemical. I hope they 
burn coal. If we get more industries that will burn coal, we will be 
better off. 

Mr. CuenowerH. The problem is for the operators who are now in 
the coal business to remain in business until we reach this time when 
the production will be increased ? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes. I think, due to the fact that the operators and 
mineworkers and the railroads got together in shipping coal, and I 
live in the hopes that some day these new diesel engines which will be 
generating electricity by coal will replace the present-day diesel en- 
gines that they have. 

Mr. Cuenowern. The Pennsylvania Railroad I think is working 
on such an engine now. 

Mr. Fow.er. Yes. I think it is going to be cheaper. It will pull 
more coal. And I think that these railroads should do that for the 
reason that coal is the big shipper over their roads. At the present 
time oil is a large shipper, but they are now starting to pipe oil. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You have not done that in this section have you? 

Mr. Fowter. No. 

Mr. Cuenowertn. That is all. It has been a great pleasure to meet 
you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fowter. Thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. It was our privilege. 

Mr. Fowter. Rest assured we will do our part. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The next witness is Mr. J. G. Puterbaugh, of Mc- 
Alester Fuel Co. 

I have been asked to deliver warm personal greetings to you, Mr. 
Puterbaugh, from the majority whip of the House of Representatives, 
Congressman Albert. 

Mr. Purersaven. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Who said if we would just listen to what you had 
to say we would get some enlightenment on this work. 


STATEMENT OF J. G. PUTERBAUGH, PRESIDENT, McALESTER FUEL 
CO., McALESTER, OKLA. 


Mr. Putersaven. I am president of the McAlester Fuel Company 
of McAlester, Okla. 

That company was organized in 1902 and our job was to sell coal 
for Oklahoma coal operators. The coal operators up to that time had 
been selling their coal through various brokers and jobbers at Dallas, 
Oklahoma City, Little Rock, Omaha, Kansas City, and the results 
were not satisfactory. They engaged our company to act as their 
marketing agent. We had branch offices at Dallas, Oklahoma City, 
Kansas City, Little Rock. 

From 1902 up until 1920 we used to invoice and ship out as high as 
300 carloads of coal a day. They went even into Mexico and all 
through Texas. 

The householders in this southwestern and midwestern area burned 
lump coal in egg size, prepared sizes for domestic use; and the indus- 
trial plants, the powerplants, burned the screenings. We sold the 
screenings for about a dollar a ton f. 0. b. the mines. 

The railroads cooperated by making us a lower rate on the by- 
product sizes so the industrial plants could afford to burn coal. They 
got a lower price grade and got a lower freight rate on it. 

Speaking of railroads, some remark was made about them. I want 
to say that they have cooperated with the coal industry and done 
everything they could to help it in this southwestern country. Where 
we showed them there was some business that could be obtained, they 
said to us, “What rate do you have to have? Can’t you do it on the 
present rate?” 

We showed them on account of competition of other fuels a lower 
freight rate was necessary, and they have cooperated very nicely. 

The power companies were our principal customers for steam coal 
and helped us to keep the mines running, because the screenings was 
a necessary byproduct that took about 35 or 40 percent of the tonnage, 
and that went to the industrial business all through Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Kansas. 

At that time the wages of coal miners were about $3 per 8-hour day 
and the freight rates were lower than they are now. Mine-run coal 
could be sold for as low as a dollar and a half to a dollar seventy-five, 
and about 45 percent of the tonnage moved to the southwestern rail- 
roads. That same coal today is costing about $6.50 a ton at the mines. 
There has been that much of an increase since 1902 and 1910, along 
there. So that the price of coal has gone up about fourfold. 
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During that period and particularly after World War I, about 1920, 
oil became very cheap and fuel oil was very plentiful at as low as 50 
cents a barrel. About 1920 the railroads, who had been our principal 
customers in the backlog in the summertime when the domestic busi- 
ness was light, went over to the use of fuel oil. Then in more recent 
years, as you know, the steam locomotive that burned fuel oil has been 
displaced by the diesel locomotive, and that cut off 45 percent of our 
market. 

Natural gas since 1920 has gradually increased. It has been piped 
to every town and village in the Southwest. So that the people right 
here in Henryetta are burning natural gas instead of local coal. 

The great difficulty with the coal business is the fact that we are in 
a territory out here that is abundantly supplied with gas and oil. 
The coal business has been gassed. 

I think that one of the best things the committee could properly 
recommend would be to eventually pass the gas bill and let the gas 
industry seek its level. Gas is underpriced, and it is more or less 
corraled in this southwestern country, and it is too valuable a fuel, 
too precious a fuel, to be burned in powerplants and industrial plants. 
It is a great waste. Your grandchildren and our grandchildren will 
live to see the day that they wish that natural gas had not been ruth- 
lessly wasted by burning it in powerplants, packinghouses, and general 
industrial plants. 

As it is now, of course, the power companies are obligated to the 
public to produce power as cheaply as they can. If gas will produce 
electric power cheaper than coal will produce it, it is only natural 
and logical and businesslike for the power companies to burn gas as 
long as it is available at a lower price fii coal. 

But if gas should be allowed to seek its level as a competitive fuel, 
the price of gas, in open competition with coal, it should not—I think 
a great many of our eastern friends and northern neighbors are trying 
to make themselves believe that the natural-gas industry is a public 
utility and ought to be so restricted under the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and limited to an earning of probably 5 or 6 percent of the in- 
vestment. As long as that continues that is going to be very harmful 
to the coal industry throughout the entire country, not only in the 
Southwest but the East. 

In our western country here the power companies burn gas in the 
summertime, and then in the fall and winter when the domestic de- 
mand for gas increases they do give us some coal business. That is, 
they give the strip mines the business. 

So that I think the principal explanation for this slippage which 
Mr. Allai and Mr. Fowler and others have told you of has been the 
fact that of the abundance of natural gas, very cheap fuel oil, and 
the railroads going to diesel oil. That explains the tremendous 
slippage. 

From a labor standpoint: When I came to Oklahoma in, I should 
say, 1916, along there, most of the coal was produced from under- 
ground mines, and that was true in Kansas and Missouri. Now most 
of the coal that is being produced in Kansas and Missouri and Okla- 
homa and Arkansas is from strip coal mines. 

During that same 25 years the power-shovel people have developed 
draglines and shovels that lift up to 30 to 40 cubic yards at a time 
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and up to 60 or 65 feet. They can produce coal with one-fifth the 
amount of labor. They could produce the same tonnage at a lower 
cost than the underground mines can produce it under present condi- 
tions and on the present high-wage scale. The coal miners now get 
about $2.25 an hour, keeping up with the rising costs of living and the 
wages granted in the steel industry and others. Mr. Lewis’ organiza- 
tion, aided by Mr. Fowler, Mr. Allai, and others, have not hesitated 
to move up the coal miners so that their economic position is at least 
maintained, and that has greatly increased the cost of coal while the 
cost of gas has remained stationary and the price of fuel oil has raised 
but a very little bit. 

So I quite agree with Mr. Fowler that as long as gas is so cheap 
and abundant—and probably for domestic purposes—the domestic 
business is gone. People nowadays are really not burning what is 
the cheapest fuel, they are burning the fuel that they can use with 
the least labor. They do not like to carry out the ashes, nor do they 
like to carry in the coal. 

Therefore, time moves on, and I think that we can recognize the 
fact that the domestic fuel future will continue to be natural gas and 
possibly electricity. 

I understand that the Atomic Energy Commission is appropriating 
considerable amounts to help the large power companies of the East 
to put in private plants for the generation of electric power with 
atomic energy. It seems to me that the Government was justified in 
spending the billions it spent to develop atomic energy as a protec- 
tive measure during the war and when they were afraid Hitler was 
going to do that, but after the war was over it seems to me that the 
Government should not appropriate large amounts, with such a high 
budget and as high as taxes are, to carry on to finality the possibilities 
of electric energy, because there is a grave possibility that in 20 years 
from now atomic energy will almost extinguish the use of coal for 
fuel puropses. That I think is the opinion of those that are best in- 
formed. I do not know how they come to date it—20 or 25 years— 
but that is a very common opinion at this time. 

i think that research is a good thing. A good deal of it is being 
done by the bituminous coal operators through the bituminous re- 
search organization. The Bureau of Mines has been very helpful 
in some respects. 

it seems to me—I do not claim to be an authority on the subject 
and I have pretty well gotten out of the coal business entirely in view 
of the conditions that exist out here—but it seems to me that the help 
that Congress gives might well be administered through the Bureau 
of Mines in cooperation with the bituminous research organization, 
which is well informed and has been studying along those lines. I 
think it would probably be a waste of energy to create a new organ- 
ization of any kind to carry on research because private industry is 
going off the deep end with research. The chemical companies are 
working on it, spending millions on it. 

My information is that most of the byproducts of coal can be ob- 
tained now more cheaply from natural gas and petroleum than they 
possibly can be obtained from coal, and until natural gas becomes more 
valuable and until oil and gas both become higher priced, coal is going 
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to have to wait and be the backlog for the longer future when hydro- 
carbons cannot be taken out of the ground with a pipe. 

It is fabulous down along the gulf coast in Texas and Louisiana the 
large chemical plants that are going in. They have tremendous cap- 
ital, they have many chemists, they have many engineers. They are 
making "plastics and many things that could be made out of the by- 
products of coal. But there is no hope that they could be made as 
cheaply out of coal as long as coal costs so much and as long as natural 
gas and oil is so cheap. 

I gather that we are just going to have to use coal for such purposes 
as it is best suited for. 

To show that research does pay, in 1941 my company shipped a car- 
load of coal from about 15 different mines in Oklahoma to the Gemet 
Solvay Co. in Ensly, Ala., to make coking tests. It cost considerable 
money. They gave us all of the byproducts and percentages. They 
found out, as Mr. Fowler testified, that a combination of our high- 
volatile coal, such as produced at McAlester and Henryetta, and the 
low, volatile coal, which is produced in eastern Oklahoma, which is 
more like your Pocahontas coal in West Virginia, made a very excel- 
lent structure and a very excellent coke. 

Without burdening the record too much, I might state that about 
1941 some very enterprising gentlemen from Dallas were in Washing- 
ton, and Mr. Jesse Jones told them the Government was going to put 
a billion dollars into the steel industry. Mr. Carpenter, the president 
of Texas Power & Light Co., said to him, “Why don’t you put some 
of that in Texas? We have got a lot of iron ore in east Texas.” 

He said, “Go down and get your data and bring it up here and we 
will consider it.” 

Mr. Carpenter phoned me and said, “We want to know from you, 
Can Oklahoma furnish good coking coal ?” 

I had had this report from the Gemet Solvay Co. in my desk for 
29 years without a customer for it, or any need for it. Fortunately, 
we had that information, and we put it into the prospectus. With a 
great deal of effort and 18 trips to Washington we convinced the 
Defense Plant Cor poration that we had coking coal in Oklahoma 
and we had usable iron ore in east Texas, and that resulted in the 
establishment through Government aid of the Sheffield Steel plant at 
Houston, Tex., and the Lone Star Steel plant at Daingerfield, Tex. 
And they were committed to Oklahoma coal. 

As a part of the arrangement, McAlester Fuel Co., was employed 
to develop two mines in Oklahoma for coking coal. Then one of the 
engineers of the Defense Plant Corporation went out to Fontana, 
Calif.. with Mr. Kaiser, and he phoned and he wanted some Oklahoma 
low volatile coal to mix with the high volatile Utah coal. They found 
that 10 or 15 percent of Oklahoma low volatile coal mixed with the 
very high volatile coal from Utah made an excellent structure in their 
coke in California, and they began using it. 

Then the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., heari ing that Kaiser was using 
it way out in California, thought they would. try it. They found it 
satisfactory and leased up large tracts of land in Arkansas and put in 
a large stripping organization, and they have been using quite a ton- 
nage, 18 or 20 carloads a day, of Arkansas coal, low volatile. 
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Then the United States Steel Co. out at Geneva, Utah, finding that 
these other people had confidence in Oklahoma coal, began trying it 
and buying it, and now nearly all the coal that is being produced in 
eastern Oklahoma and western Arkansas is going to the steel industry 
for the making of coke. 

That is a very nice piece of business because it runs the same in 
spring and summer as it does in fall and winter. Our other business 
formerly was seasonal. But all of our lump business has evaporated, 
it has gone to gas; and therefore the people that get coal now have 
to take it as it comes from the mine, all sizes mixed together, mine 
run. 

That means that the power companies that formerly burned coal 
would have to buy a higher priced grade of coal because we do not 

make the screens any longer, and therefore they are burning gas and 
will continue to burn gas undoubtedly as long as it is obtainable at a 
price that is lower than the price of coal. 

So these questions of the lump-coal market going out and making 
no slack, reducing it to a mine-run basis, brings us now to where we 
are practically reduced, with some minor exceptions, to mine-run 
coking coal for the steel plants in Texas, Colorado, California, and 
Utah, which brings some promise to grow and continue as the business 
of these plants grows, and there are enlargements in the offing at 
Houston, and that will help some. 

At the — time, though, the bulk of the coal these gentlemen 
have testified about today that is produced in Kansas and Missouri 
and Arkansas and Oklahoma is coming from strip coal mines which 
employ about a fourth as much labor, or less than a fourth, probably 
20 percent, as would be employed if ‘they were underground mining 
operations. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How does the capital investment requirement com- 
pare for strip mines as with other types ? 

Mr. Purersavuens. I imagine it would be approximately the same. 

Another thing: A man starts to strip mine with a small shovel or 
small dragline, and he cannot compete with the competitor that has 
a big one, a man who has 5- or 6- or 7-yard dragline cannot produce 
as cheaply as a man with a 30-yard drag line because the same amount 
of labor operates the big machine as operates the small machine. The 
very large machine cost in excess of a million dollars, besides the high 
cost of freight. And it takes about 20 carloads of freight to ship them 
to their destination, and then considerably more to “establish them. 
Once established they produce coal very much cheaper in this country 
than the coal can be produced by underground-mine labor. 

The underground operations in Illinois and the East where they 
have them and where they have thick coal, have greatly increased 
their tonnage per man by means of modern machinery, and research 
is going on of that kind constantly. I think the industry is doing a 
very good job of helping itself as much as it can. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Does your company participate in any research 
programs at this time ? 

Mr. PurersaueH. No, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpvson. Are you affiliated with the Bituminous Coal Re- 
search ? 

Mr. Purersavucn. No, sir; lam not. 
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Mr. Epmonnson. Where do you think the Government should con- 
centrate its research program ¢ 

Mr. Putersaven. I think, if I were a member of this committee, I 
would listen very carefully to those that are active in the bituminous 
research organization, and particularly to the Bureau of Mines. The 
Bureau of Mines have a very excellent plant at Denver, Colo., and it 
has done a very good job in a number of ways. Naturally anyone 
that has a rotted of setting out uses and byproducts would go to the 
Bureau of Mines and maybe their problems would have been solved 
someplace else by somebody else. 

In general, Mr. Edmondson, I would like to see American indus- 
tries solve its own problems. I do not think we ought to burden Con- 
gress. We are always going to have trouble in the coal business. It 
is founded on trouble, and it is a hard job. I think the people that 
are in the business are going to have to solve it. 

Mr. Fowler said he would help the coal operators organize. Well, 
the coal miners can form a monopoly, and that is what they have 
formed, and Mr. Lewis is the very able leader of it. That is legal. 
But if the coal operators in this room would get together and organ- 
ize and undertake to say what wages they would pay and what prices 
they would charge for coal, we would be violating the antitrust laws. 

Furthermore, I do not think that is a possibility anyhow. They 
never have agreed on anything much, to their detriment. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You have certainly given us a comprehensive 
statement and a fine one, right in line with some of the fine letters you 
have written through the years which I have appreciated receiving. I 
hope you will keep on doing that too, sir. 

Mr. Purersauen. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Metcalf, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. Just to say thank you for an outstanding contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Saytor. As I understand it, McAlester Fuel Co. is a sales com- 
pany ? 

Mr. Purersauen. It was, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Is it still in existence? 

Mr. Purersaven. Yes, it is in existence, but it is practically— 
its sales are very small now. It used to represent a large number of 
companies, but a large number of them have quit, gone out of busi- 
ness, and a large number of them have gone broke as the business 
died down. We are marketing a very small tonnage of coal now. 
There is one mine which we own and operate still. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, it was originally a sales company, but 
over the years it has changed from just strictly a sales company to 
also a producing company ? 

Mr. Purersaucu. Yes, sir; a very small producer. We had several 
mines some years ago, but as the business became unprofitable we 
closed them or sold them and got out of the business. 

Mr. Sartor. I was interested in your statement that practically all 
of the byproducts that you can get from coal you can now get from 
gas and oil, and that for that reason the future of coal looked dim in 
your opinion until the supply of oil and gas either became markedly 
decreased or the price increased. 
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Now what would you say to the proposition, if the committee made 
it available to the Bureau of Mines, for research to determine cheaper 
and better ways of getting byproducts from coal? 

Mr. Purersauen. First, let me say, Mr. Saylor, that I think the 
byproduct business would require a very small amount of coal. You 
could make a billion nylon stockings—we hear about nylon stockings 
being made out of coal, and water, and salt. I think one carload of 
coal would make a billion nylon stockings. We have got to have 
volume relief. 

I think our salvation when we find markets for coal is going to be 
largely for powerplants and packinghouses, large industries that 
ought to furn this low-grade fuel, and gas ought to be conserved for 
domestic and hospital use and chemical purposes. 

Mr. Saytor. We have had some people who have apeared before 
our committee and said in their opinion the most wasteful way to 
use coal was to burn it. 

Mr. Putersaucu. They are smarter than I am. 

Mr. Saytor. That is what we are out here trying to find out. 

Mr. Purersaven. I think it would take a million years to use it all 
for chemical purposes. 

Mr. Saytor. You know, Mr. Puterbaugh, if you begin to fill a 
bucket drop by drop, when you end up with enough drops you get a 
bucket full. 

Mr. Purersavuen. Yes. 

Mr. Saytor. As far as I am concerned, I am out to get a full bucket, 
and I would like to turn on the spigot and have it fill up real fast. 

Mr. PutersaueH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. But if I could find enough drops around through 
research, I am perfectly willing to take that method of relief. 

Mr. Purersauen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. For example, I would like to shut off the dumping of 
residual oil on our eastern seaboard. It raised havoc in my district, 
because in my district we produce most of our coal for the electric 
markets in the East, the power companies in the East. That market 
has practically been taken away from us. 

Mr. Purersaven. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. It has been taken away by this dumping process that 
has been taking place on the east coast. 

There was one angle I thought we might ask your opinion on be- 
cause of your long experience in this field. After all, you know that 
in the past two wars, World War I and World War I, coal has been 
called upon to produce the power to turn the wheels of industry to 
make it possible to win both wars. 

Mr. Putersauen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Being a part of our national defense, it is a matter 
that I do not think Congress can just turn its back on and say, “We 
hope that some day in the future things will turn out all right.” 

From a defense angle, do you not think we owe it to the coal indus- 
try, as a vital part of our American system, to see to it that it is kept 
in healthy condition so if world war III comes we will be able to begin 
to produce at once, because we will not have the time lag that we have 
had in the other two wars? 

Mr. PurersaucH. Of course, that would be desirable. But I doubt 
if Congress has that power. As long as these natural fuels like gas 
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and oil come in from field to field and are abundant and at cheap 
prices, I do not know. There is only one way you could limit the 
use of gas competitive to coal, and that is for the price of gas to in- 
crease. You cannot put a tariff on oil for interstate movement, or 
anything of that kind. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Puterbaugh, I ended up the war in the coal 
region of Germany. I had an infantry platoon, and we took the 
Agfa film factory in that coal region. When we got in there they 
were making aviation gasoline, chemicals, films, and every other 
item out of low-grade coal just as we have under all of Montana and 
most of Wyoming and a good deal of North and South Dakota. They 
developed that industry by necessity, and it probably was high cost 
for fuel and high cost for chemicals. But by research they developed 
that. Do you not think if we carried on a research program like that 
we could find a whole new market for coal ? 

Mr. Purersauen. No, sir; I do not think so. I wish we had the 
possibilities for research. We know enough already. 

Mr. Mercar. Mr. Edmondson read you some figures—$361 million 
that the chemical industry has spent for research, And they have 
opened up a new field for all sorts of new chemicals. 

The other day, in connection with another bill that was pending 
before the Interior Committee, members of the committee will recall 
it, the bill for expanded acreage for Monsanto Chemical, and so 
forth—one of the great chemical corporations in this country said that 
50 percent of the things they sell today were not even known at the 
end of World War IT; 50 percent of the products of a great chemical 
industry were not even known at the end of World War II. 

Now it seems to me, coming from an area where no coal is pro- 
duced—all the coal comes from eastern Montana, which is out of 
my district—that there is an important natural resource that it is my 
responsibility to preserve for the maximum utilization of the people 
of the Nation; and because coal has become a sick industry, it is neces- 
sary for the Government to step in and finance some of this research 
so that we are expending a proportionate amount of money for re- 
search for the use of coal products as the $361 million in the chemical 
industry and the $146 million in the petroleum industry. Then when 
we get this industry back on its feet you people can begin to take 
your share and bear your share of the burden of research. 

Mr. Purersaveu. I think the trouble is the volume. You take one 
of those chemical companies, and a year’s output could be put in this 
room. 

I was talking with the president of a chemical research company 
some times ago, talking about oil at $3 a barrel, coal at $5 a ton. 
He said, “I do not want anything you have to talk about a barrel of. 
I want something you sell by the ounce.” 

He wants to get a dollar an ounce for his chemicals. 

The quantity is such a small item, even if we could take over all the 
chemical business we probably would not operate but one big coal 
property in this country. Our business is powerplants, making 
electric power for all of the people, and packinghouses and steel mills, 


coking plants. That is the only relief that I see, gentlemen, until all 
the gas is gone. 
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Mr. Sartor. Let me ask you just one more question. We have been 
told that the demand for electricity will double in the next 10 years. 

Mr. Purersaven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sayxor. If it does, what portion of that market do you think 
will be taken up by coal ? 

Mr. PurersaucH. In the eastern part of the country I expect nearly 
all of it. In the western part of the country, between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Mississippi River, if gas continues cheap and coal 
keeps moving up in price and cost and wages as it has been, the situa- 
tion may not be changed very much. The coal wages are automati- 
cally fixed in the East according to the conditions in the East, accord- 
ing to the need of the United States Steel Corp. for coking coal. It is 
the captive mines of the United States Steel Corp. that virtually fixes 
the wages for the entire country, and they are oblivious to the fact 
whether we have gas competition or oil competition or anything else 
out here. We have no more to say about our wages out here than we 
have about when the ships will move through the Suez Canal. We 
just take what we get out of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you. 

Mr. Evmonpson. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I get the impression, Mr. Puterbaugh, except for 
the demand from the steel industry you would have very little coal 
production in Oklahoma. Is that correct? 

Mr. PurrrsaueH. Very little indeed. 

Mr. Curenowern. Is production on the increase ? 

Mr. Pourersavues. We are very pleased with the establishment of 
steel plants in Texas and the recognition of the value of Oklahoma 
high and low volatile coal by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in Pueblo, 
Colo., the United States Steel Co. at Geneva, Utah, and Kaiser at 
Fontana, Calif. They seem to have come to Oklahoma and Arkansas 
for coal, and as their plants are enlarged and grow—and we believe 
they will—we believe that they will call on us for more and more coal 
here in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. When did the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. first 
come into this market for coal ? 

Mr. Putrersaver. About 5 years ago. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Just recently ? 

Mr. Purersaver. Yes, sir, after we had laboriously established the 
fact down in Texas that we had good metallurgical coke up here. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is there something peculiar about the qualities of 
this coal that makes it particularly adaptable to the steel industry ? 

Mr. Purersavenr. Nothing except the fact it is low in ash, low in 
sulphur, a good fusing property. Either our low volatile or McAlester 
high volatile coal make coke all right, but they do not make as good a 
structure as a mixture of the two, and that is a very common practice 
nowadays, even East, to blend the coals to get the proper structure and 
proper context. They need this particular coal for that blend. 

Mr. CuenowerH. For blending purposes. 

Mr. Purereaven. It so happens the coals out in your country in 
Colorado and Utah are high volatile coals. We have here low volatile 
and coking qualities, fusable qualities. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. We have a great deal of coking coal in Colorado. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. own their own mines. 
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Mr. Purersaven. Yes, that is true, at Trinidad. I have been there 

any times. 
ae: Cuenowernu. That is where I live. I have seen the number 
of coal mines decline very rapidly over the years. . 

Mr. Purerzaven. I sold Trinidad coal when I was 15 years old. 

Mr. Curnoweru. I can see you have spent a lifetime in the coal in- 
dustry. You have been a very good witness and have given the com- 
mittee information we have not obtained anywhere else. I am very 
much interested in your observations. a Ria 

Mr. Purersaven. I think the elements are working in the coal in- 
dustry through the National Coal Association and the Bituminous 
Research, Inc., and particularly the Bureau of Mines, and I think 
that most of these things that the laymen talk about, byproducts 
and finding and discovering new uses and all, are well known to those 
gentlemen that have been devoting their lives to this business— 
the Batelle Institute, the Carnegie Institute, the large com- 
panies that have headquarters there in Pittsburgh. They have gof 
these byproducts listed out as long as this table, and it is only a ques- 
tion of comparative costs. If they want aspirin or want analine dyes, 
or something else, they are going to get those things from the place 
they can get them the cheapest. If they can get them cheaper out of 
natural gas and out of oil, they are going to get them there. 

Of course, the time will come in the long future when we will mine 
this McAlester coal at the mines and put it into carbonizing plants 
and fill these natural-gas pipelines with natural gas, and we will 
be shipping McAlester coal in pipelines to New York City to get the 
gas, because we are wastefully using our natural gas, and in 25 years 
from now it may be a scarce article the way it is going. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You think in 25 years we are going to be using 
coal for that purpose? 

Mr. Purersauenu. I would not be surprised. 

Mr. Cnrenowern. That will bring back the coal industry. 

Mr. Pourersaven. That would bring back a lot of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Curnowetu. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Senator Gene Stipe. 

We are very pleased to have one of the distinguished younger leaders 
of the State senate here today, Mr. Gene Stipe from McAlester. 
We are glad to have you with us in the hearings all through the day, 
Senator. We will be very pleased to hear your remarks at this time. 


STATEMENT OF GENE STIPE, MEMBER OF OKLAHOMA STATE 
SENATE, McALESTER, OKLA. 


Mr. Stripe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is certainly nice to have 
this committee in Oklahoma and certainly good to have you in this 
coal-producing area, 

IT will not attempt to appear here as an expert on any particular 
subject. I would discuss with you briefly some of the problems that 
are peculiar to Oklahoma that I have had an opportunity to observe 
as a member of the legislature. Having served in that body approxi- 
mately 8 years, I have had occasion to review the history of the coal 
mining industry in the State. 
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Starting from the first mine near McAlester, approximately shortly 
after 1880, the coal industry boomed in Pittsburg County and in 
that immediate area, and then on into Henryetta and various other 
parts of the State. 


S was pointed out to you by Dr. Klemme, at one time it was the 
second most important industry in the State. 

At the time of the constitutional convention in 1906 that fact was 
borne out by the fact that a goodly number of the delegates to the 
constitutional convention of the State were people who were inter- 
ested in the mining industry. The industry continued to grow and 
prosper after Oklahoma was a State, as you have been told. by these 
other witnesses who had an opportunity to observe that growth and 
that prosperity firsthand. 

We of McAlester, in the McAlester area, have studied that growth 
and development to the point where it reached its peak, and then 
we have seen the decline where whole towns and cities have become 
ghost areas and are now abandoned. A good many cities and towns 
that were once very important towns are now no longer in existence 
because of the almost death of the coal industry. 

We in Oklahoma are very interested in anything that can be done 
to bring back that industry and to make it healthy and strong in 
order that it again might be a very important part of the economy of 
our State. 

As pointed out to you by Mr. Fowler and Mr. Puterbaugh, we are 
optimistic. We think the day is coming. We know that the coal is 
here. We know that it is going to be developed. 

We in McAlester are particularly interested, and I would call to 
your attention the fact that we have present here a number of people 
from McAlester who are very familiar with the coal industry and 
who can furnish you facts and information and recommendations 
which I am sure will be of great value to you. 

You have heard from Mr. Puterbaugh, who has been a pioneer in 
the coal industry and who has been in it for many, many years and 
has been a very successful coal operator. 

You have heard from representatives of the miners, the men who 
dig the coal. 

You have present here today the superintendent of the largest coal 
mine in operation in Oklahoma today, which is near McAlester, in 
the person of Mr. Cameron, Lone Star Steel Co., and I hope you hear 
from him. 

You also have here a very competent mining engineer who repre- 
sents the Sheffield Steel Co., who have bought considerable coal in 
the McAlester area and who have had on file with the State mining 
department for some several years a proposed new mine, which would 
be a very highly mechanized mine, as I understand it, using all of 
the modern machineries and techniques which have been developed 
over the years and which we have been hoping to see the opening and 
development of for the last 5 or 6 years since the time that those plans 
were filed. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That is Mr. Brown you are speaking of? 

Mr. Sriez. Mr. Brown. It is my understanding that the Sheffield 
people or Armco people, who is the parent company, had plans of 
opening that mine in the very near future if they were able to obtain 
fast amortization or fast tax writeoff. 
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By way of explanation of our concern, I would point out to you 
that the McAlester and the Henryetta area, all of the coalfield areas 
of the State of Oklahoma, are in a depressed economy at this time. 
We have the worst unemployment conditions that we have had since 
prior to World War I. We have more people unemployed in McAles- 
ter today and I am reasonably sure that that picture is true in the 
Henryetta area. Perhaps it is not as bad. 

We have a tremendous work force of experienced and capable min- 
ers who would be able to return to the coal industry and who are only 
waiting for the opportunity. 

Seeing these people unemployed and cast upon the relief rolls or 
upon the mercy of charity causes great concern. When we review 
the fact that Oklahoma is a young State and that we are just now this 
year celebrating our 50th anniversary, you can well understand that, 
though we are a proud young State and though we have come a long 
way ‘and made great strides, we are very much concerned over this 
segment of our people who are caught in this depressed situation. 

I would recommend to you that ‘anything the Federal Government 
can do to encourage the development of this industry, of this natural 
resource with which we are so abundantly endowed in this area, would 
be very much appreciated and is very muchly needed. 

By way of answering a question which was asked about our State 
Mining Department: I have had occasion to be familiar with that 
because in 1949, with the cooperation and help of the coal operators 
and the mine workers’ union, the mining laws of this State were com- 
pletely recodified. By the way, the Bureau of Mines worked with and 
cooperated with us one hundred percent. We are grateful for the 
fine attitude which they have shown. 

But those laws deal primarily with safety, and our only mining 
department we have in this State is the office of the State mine in- 
spector, whose concern is only with safety and with the enforcement 
of the safety code, primarily. There are a few other provisions rela- 
tive to mining, such as the posting of payroll bonds and a few statutes 
of that kind, but the function of the State mine inspector is to enforce 

safety practices. That is about all that we have in the way of a 
mining department. 

We have the new Department of Industry and Commerce, which 
you heard about from Dr. Klemme, the very able head of, this morn- 
ing, who have gone into the field of trying to encourage the develop- 
ment of natural resources of Oklahoma and to attract new industries 
to this area by pointing out to them the advantages that we offer. 

Now the small sum that the State of Oklahoma will be able to de- 
vote to research in the coal industry in the very near future is not 
enough to do the job that needs to be done. The $50,000 which Dr. 
Klemme mentioned was included in the budget for coal research may 
or may not be available to his department. “We hope that it will be. 
But, as you well know, $50,000 would be a very small drop in the 
bucket, Congressman. As you pointed out, it will help some. But I 
would urge you to do what you can within your power to direct the 
attention of Congress to this depressed industry and to this depressed 
area or depressed segment of our economy. 

It is my observ: ation that the industr y itself is not strong enough to 
carry on the research and to bri ing : about the dey elopment that is needed. 
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That might be done in the way of giving tax advantages or fast tax 
writeoffs, because certainly, as we all observe, the capital that is re- 
quired for coal development at this time is tremendous. 

I would urge you to take a very positive approach to this thing and 
again remind you that it is a job that the State government of Okla- 
homa will not be able to do by itself. Iam sure that you will find our 
State government will cooperate with whatever your program is one 
hundred percent. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that we are very proud of you as 
the chairman of this committee and as a member of our delegation in 
Congress from Oklahoma, and we appreciate the fine cooperation 
which has always existed between the Oklahoma Legislature and the 
Oklahoma congressional delegation. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Gene, very much. It is a mighty fine 
statement, and I appreciate it. 

We had a report during the noon hour that Mr. Malloy, State 
mine inspector, is ill and will not be able to be here. Do you know 
whether he has any representative that is here from the State in- 
spector’s office ? 

Mr. Sree. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am sorry about Mr. Malloy’s illness, and I hope 
he recovers. We will ask him to give us a statement by mail in the 
event he is able to do so to fill out our hearings from his standpoint. 

Mr. Sartor. I was going to ask that Mr. John Malloy, State mine 
inspector of Oklahoma, who I understand is the head of the bureau 
of mines of this State, be given the opportunity and request that he 
favor us with a statement showing the position of the Oklahoma State 
Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The State mine inspector’s statement will be ac- 
cepted for the record if there is no objection. 

(The statement follows :) 

STATE oF OKLAHOMA, DEPARTMENT OF MINES, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 18, 1957. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 


Chairman, Coal Research Subcommittee of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: Having been prevented, due to illness, from attending the hearing 
held by you in Henryetta, Okla., March 9, 1957, I desire to file this short state- 
ment for your consideration. 

At the present time, prospects seem very encouraging for the Sheffield Steel 
Corp. to open a new mine near McAlester where they own a large reserve of coal. 
Because of the large number of unemployed miners in our State, I suggest that 
the opening of this mine be accelerated in every way possible. Since our Federal 
Government is expending vast sums of money in helping people abroad, it ap- 
pears logical that the Government could help in this situation by granting to the 
Sheffield Steel Corp. the rapid tax amortization that has been granted to others 
heretofore, in order to help relieve the unemployment among the mines of our 
State. 

Secondly, I would like to suggest that your committee assist the appropri- 
ations committee to obtain a maximum appropriation for the research officials 
of the United States Bureau of Mines for increased research for new uses of coal. 

Also, why cannot some sort of experiment station—such as the Petroleum 
Experiment Station at Bartlesville, Okla., which receives part of its funds from 
the State—be established in an effort to develop, and create uses for, the billions 
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of tons of coal resources of our State? The result of such an experiment sta- 
tion would be of immeasurable value in attracting new industries to Oklahoma. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN M. MALLoy, 
Chief Mine Inspector. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Metcalf, do you have any questions at this 
point ? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions of Senator Stipe. I want to 
compliment him on an outstandingly informative and helpful state- 
ment. 

I want to state, coming from another area where there are large 
coal resources, eastern Montana also has a distressed industry and 
ghost towns and depressed areas and unemployment, and all the things 
that come from the breakdown of a complete industry that dominates 
the area. I can sympathize with the position in which you find your- 
self here, and I am convinced that the Federal Government has_ a re- 
sponsibility in here to find some solution for this problem of maximum 
use of its natural resources, as well as protecting its human resources. 

I can certainly see how there is that fine relationship between the 
Oklahoma Legislature and the members of your distinguished delega- 
tion in Congress if you are a representative of the State senate. 

Thank you very much for a helpful statement. 

Mr. Stiez. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. C hairms an, I, too, would like to congratulate the 
Senator and tell him that I appreciate the fact that I find here a 
fellow legislator that is cognizant of a situation that exists anywhere 
that. coal miners live; because in every coal-mining community 
throughout the length and breadth of this land we have found the 

same situation of une mployment and ghost towns. Iam glad to know 
that the members of the legislature here in this great State are cog- 
nizant of it. 

I congratulate the members in having taken the forward step that 
you have as indicated this morning by Dr. Klemme. 

I would like to say to you, Senator, that I do not believe it is the 
full responsibility of the State of Oklahoma or any 1 State, because 
there are 27 States in this Union of ours that have coal or produce 
coal, and I feel it is the responsibility of the Federal Government to- 
gether with the States wherein you find coal resources to cooperate. 

One of the things that I am going to ask you in a way of a ques- 
tion I think you have already answered in a sense, and that is 
whether or not you feel that the State of Oklahoma and its legislature 
would cooperate with the Federal Government and the United States 
Bureau of Mines in seeing that whatever is done in the way of re- 
search program for the benefit of this great industry is done without 
duplication. 

The reason I ask that is that, as you say, $50,000 which might be 
appropriated by the legislature of your State will not be big enough 
to do the job, the whole job. But certainly if there were some seg- 
ment of that research that $50,000 would do, you would not like to 
see it being wasted on what other States had done. I just wondered 
whether you thought the legislature of your State would cooperate 
with the Federal Government and the Bureau of Mines in organizing 
an overall research program. " 
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Mr. Srirz. Congressman, I would point this out: That we have al- 
ways welcomed the opportunity to cooperate. 

Now the Bureau of Mines has a very fine research station at 
Bartlesville, and the State has established a similar station there. 
That activity is concerned a good deal with petroleum. 

In the city of McAlester, where Mr. Bradford headquarters, there 
is a mine rescue station there which is again concerned with the 
safety of the men who work in the mines, in cooperating to prevent 
mine disasters and injuries and so forth. But I Snot that the mine 
inspector’s office and the Bureau of Mines have always had a very 
close and a very wholesome relationship that has resulted in the best 
interest of everybody concerned being protected. 

I can assure you that the State will cooperate in any kind of re- 
search program which the Federal Government authorizes. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I also want to commend you on a very fine and 
constructive statement, which I think reveals what is an unusual gras 
of State affairs here in Oklahoma. We can see that you have ha 
long experience in these matters about which you speak. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much, Senator. We certainly 
appreciated your coming and appreciate the interest of the legisla- 
ture in this problem, too. 

Mr. Stree. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Campbell Cameron. 

Mr. Cameron, we are very pleased to have you here with us today. 
Mr. Cameron speaks for the Lone Star Steel Co., located at McAles- 
ter. I have instructions from our whip to deliver greetings to you, 
sir, as well as to Senator Stipe. 

Mr. Cameron. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. He is very glad you are able to be with us, and I 
am very glad you are, too. 


STATEMENT OF CAMPBELL R. CAMERON, GENERAL SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, LONE STAR STEEL CO., McALESTER, OKLA., ALSO REPRE- 
SENTING THE ARKANSAS-OKLAHOMA COAL OPERATORS ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Cameron. I am representing the Arkansas-Oklahoma Coal 
Operators Association, too. 

As you have probably learned by now, the coal business in Okla- 
homa is pretty sick. However, I want to hasten to add I do not think 
in my time I have seen the prospects for the future any brighter, es- 
pecially in regard to metallurgical coal. 

The coal fields of Arkansas and Oklahoma extend from Coalgate, 
Okla., northeast some 250 or 300 miles, with the width of approxi- 
mately 50 miles. A large percentage of that coal is excellent metal- 
lurgical coal, some of the best in the United States. 

As Mr. Puterbaugh told you, we have both high and medium volatile 
coal, the blend of which makes an excellent coal. 

At the present time, as he also told you, there are five steel com- 
panies vitally interested in Oklahoma and Arkansas coal. So I do 
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not think we have as much to worry about in the future of metal- 
lurgical coal, but certainly the coal which is not a coking coal is going 
to require some study. 

I think our main problem here in Arkansas and Oklahoma, as well 
as Kansas and Missouri, is the study of utilization of the coal. Per- 
sonally I think that working out some scheme of carbonization of coal 
is about the best way we could get at it. 

It is true that there is an abundant supply of gas and oil, but I 
might add there are five economic seams in Oklahoma, all of which 
contain some metallurgical coal. But all of these seams, or the ma- 
jority of these seams, are deeply pitching seams, exceptionally bad 
roof conditions, and extremely gassy, which makes for very high pro- 
duction costs. It is pretty hard for us when you get away from str ip 
operations to compete for industrial coal. Almost out of the question. 

Again I say that via research some markets could possibly be worked 
up to barely screen the high costs of production. 

At the present time we are operating 2 mines in Oklahoma, 1 on 
high volatile coal at McAlester, and 1 near McCurtain, Okla., on 
medium volatile coal. Neither of our mines are operating at full 
potential because our tonnage goes entirely by the requirements of the 
coke ovens at Dangerfield. 

Let me say in Oklahoma and Arkansas both we have an excellent 
and ample supply of labor. We enjoy the best relations with Mr. 
Fowler and the United Mine Workers of America, the Bureau of 
mines people and also the State people. We have very little trouble 
among ourselves. We work together on legislation and safety 
measures. 

The only thing I see away from metallurgical coal to work on is 
to try to figure out utilization of the noncoking coals in Oklahoma. 
We have a peculiar situation with the coal here in Henryetta. It 
is an excellent coking coal but the sulfur is too high. So it almost 
puts them out of the picture. Our coals in southeastern Oklahoma 
and Arkansas run about five- to eight-tenths percent of sulfur, which 
is very, very low. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you know what the percentage on sulfur is 
in this area? 

Mr. Cameron. They are going to call me on this, but I think theirs 
is about 2.40. Some of it is lower and some higher, but I believe it 
will average pretty close to that. Each additional percentage of sul- 
fur in your blast furnace makes a tremendous increase in costs. 

I would say that we probably have some room for working out some 
market for noncoking coal. That would be the first thing. 

I think probably some additional work can be done on mine safety 
work. We have worked pretty hard at it, and I am very happy to 
say that we have been getting clear Federal reports for the last 2 or 3 
years, and that is something unusual down in this country. 

Mr. Sartor. I might interrupt and say it is unusual in most any 
part of the country. I congratulate you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would you tell us a little bit about the mine you 
operate in McAlester, the type of seam you are working, the depth 
you are working 

Mr. Cameron. The McAlester seam of coal will average about 3 feet 
in thickness. The pitch at outcrop started at 1930 and worked down 
into a base. It has diminished about 6 degrees. 
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We are partially mechanized. We go to the extent of chain con- 
veyors up to our faces, but it is hand loading on the conveyor. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Hand loaded on the conveyor? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How many men will you have working at a typical 
face ? 

Mr. Cameron. In narrow places we work 2, and in wide rooms, 
which are 26 feet, we work 3. 

We are working about 240 men there now. They are producing 
about a thousand tons of coal a day, which, as I say, is set by the re- 
quirements of the plant. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How many days a year will your men work ? 

Mr. Cameron. It will run better than 240. We work 5 days a week. 

At the McCurtain mine at the present time we are employing about 
150 men. It is a very small mine. We just took it over a year ago 
last Tuesday, and there was a lot of work to do there, but we are main- 
taining a small tonnage of about 650 tons a day. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are you practicing roof bolting in that line? 

Mr. Cameron. We made an attempt to do that in our McCurtain 
mine, but it was not successful. We had a very sorry experience. 
We picked out a section of entry about 300 feet long and put the roof 
bolts in standard timbering and put the standard timbers and the 
entire support of the roof on the roof bolts. As far as I know that 
thing is still standing, but we have moved back into the working 
section of the mine and in the first 2 months we had about 3 failures, 
and each one came a little closer to killing some men. So we gave 
it up. 

We finally went to the use of aluminum beams at the faces and were 
just getting started when we had to shut the mine down on account 
of the fire. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you think there is room for an expanded Fed- 
eral research program on safety? 

Mr. Cameron. I think there is room to bring it up to date. We are 
still working under some things in the code that I think are just out 
of date—not very many of them, but they should be corrected prob- 
ably. Asa whole it is an excellent program. If everybody followed 
it—well, the results are perfectly evident since it was put into effect 
in 1910. 

I was interested in your statement this morning about this 35 tons 
per man shift in a 3-foot vein. We just have to work like the very devil 
to average 314 to4. That is probably a little above the average for the 
State. 

There is one location where there is a possibility of our putting in 
some mechanical loaders. I believe, in my opinion, about the best we 
can do there would be between 8 and 10 tons per man shift. 

Insofar as continuous miners in this field here are concerned, I do 
not think we could ever operate them. I do not think we could keep 
our faces clear of gas. 

So we have a problem. We are anxious to go with this modern 
mechanized mines as far as we possibly can, but there is definitely a 
limit on the mining of coal in Oklahoma, I would say. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. On what? 

Mr. Camrron. On the equipment you can use in the mine. 

Mr. CHenowetu. Because of the gas? 
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Mr. Cameron. Partly, and also on account of roof conditions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Does that hold true in Arkansas, too? 

Mr. Cameron. The conditions are very similar. I would say they 
are similar. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Metcalf, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mercaur. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions to ask the 
witness. 

First, you say there are five economic seams here? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

Mr. Saytor. Could you name them for us in order, beginning at the 
top and going down? 

Mr. Cameron. There is lower Hartshorne, upper Hartshorne, Mc- 
Alester, Stigler, and Cherokee. 

Mr. Sayxtor. Am I correct that in the coking coal you use down there 
you just take the regular run of the mine, there is no grading at all? 

Mr. Cameron. We wash our carbon coal. Our rejects run approxi- 
mately 10 percent. At the new mine we load it raw and do a very good 
job of it. Some of it gets down to 4 percent ash. 

Mr. Sartor. In the coal which you said was found in this area that 
had around 2.4 percent of sulfur, do you know whether or not that 
sulfur will wash out? 

Mr. Cameron. I believe the Star Coal Co. sent 25 cars of coal to Mr. 
Evans’ plant in eastern Oklahoma and pressed that down, and I believe 
they were able to reduce that sulfur to one seventy-fifth, approxi- 
mately. A lot of the sulfur in this coal is inherent, and there is quite 
a bit of pyrite which can be washed out. 

Mr. Sartor. As I understood your statement here you are interested 
in mine safety. Soam I. I have taken a good bit of credit for the 
original mine safety bill that went through. I am very interested in it 
and in its improvement, and if there are any improvements you have I 
will be happy to have your recommendations either now or after. 

Mr. Mercatr. If the gentleman will yield, I will say I am on the 
Committee on Education and Labor that handles that legislation. and 
also was chairman last year of a Subcommittee on Mine Safety in the 
metal mines, on which the gentleman from Pennsylvania had a bill 
and in which we are both interested. 

Mr. Sartor. That is right. 

Mr. Cameron. Well, sir, in my opinion, there are 2 or 3 things in the 
mining code that are not practical. Of course, the preface of your 
mining code states it is not the intention of that code that the code was 
drawn up to apply to all fields; it would be give-and-take here and 
there. 1 still contend there are a few things in there that are not 
practical. 

Mr. Sartor. I would be glad to sit down at a later time and talk to 
you here or correspond with you and take those matters up with you. 

Mr. Cameron. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Sartor. I am interested in your statement here where you said 
that a lot of the coal in this area is very difficult to mine because of the 
gas. What ventilation systems are you using here now ? 

Mr. Cameron. Almost exclusively exhaust type fan. At the present 
time we are putting approximately a hundred and fifty thousand cubic 
feet a minute through our carbon mine, and in the other mine we are 
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able only to get about 52,000 cubic feet a minute. But there is more or 
less of a doghole, and we have not had time to get the thing caught me 

Mr. Sartor. Have you considered or do you operate any long wall 
or retreat mining in this section ? 

Mr. Cameron. No; we do not operate it. There is more or less a 
semilong wall system in the operation in one field. They drive two sets 
of entries and take out about a 200-foot face. That is where this 
German plow is working. Also the other operators in this particular 
field are operating the same system, only hand loading at the face. 

Mr. Sartor. That is the mine where the German Kraut cutter is 
operated ? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

So far as I know—I think I am correct in this statement—there has 
only been actually two attempts made at real long walling in this terri- 
tory down here, one at Osage No. 5, another at Osage No. 8—and No. 9 
now. 

I might bring this fact out: Back in the early days when industry 
was really booming they mined out all of the crop coal on us. Now 
when we are going to put in a mine, with very few exceptions, we are 
going to have to sink 800-foot shafts to get into the coal. That is a 
tremendous expense, and it also starts out with a tremendous amount 
of cover over your working mine. 

It is a problem. At the present time we are working under 1,300 
feet of cover. That is the deepest anyone has ever worked coal in 
this country down here, and you have just got to go along and use 
the best judgment in protecting yourselves. 

Mr. Sartor. In that type of coal mining you are actually in the 
experimental stage in this area because you have no pattern ? 

Mr. Cameron. Insofar as cover is concerned; yes. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. CurenowerH. You made a very interesting and very helpful 
statement to the committee. Tell us something about your coal-mining 
experience and background. 

Mr. Cameron. My father came to Indian Territory in the late eigh- 
ties with the Missouri Pacific Railroad. He started mining at Lehigh, 
Savannah, Krebs, and also over at Arkansas. 

Mr. CurenowetH. Your father was a coal operator ? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes; and he was also United States mine inspector 
down there shortly before statehood. After statehood he was 

Mr. Cuenowern. You have been raised up in the coal industry, 
have you not? 

Mr. Cameron. I have been in it about 40 years. 

Mr. Curnowetu. Forty years? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

Mr. Cnenowetn. These two mines that you are operating are the 
property of the Lone Star Steel Co.? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

Mr. Curnowetn. And that coal goes exclusively to that company ? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. When we first took the mines over from the 
Government in 1948, one of the terms of purchase was we supply 
Sheffield with a certain amount of coal for 5 years. 

Mr, Cuenowern. Are you producing their requirements? 
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Mr. Cameron. That is what I said. We are not running at full 
potential because they keep us down to the actual requirements of 
the ovens at Dangerfield. 

Mr. CuEnowetu. I do not catch just what you are bringing out. 


Mr. Cameron. Our mine is capable of producing 40,000 tons of coal 
a month. 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. 

Mr. Cameron. But they have us cut down to 20,000 tons a month 
because the ovens only require that much carbon coal. They are buy- 
ing coal through the strip pits. If we get a good price and good coal. 

fr. CHENOWETH. You say you are buying coal ? 

Mr. Cameron. The main thing is we are conserving our reserves. 


Mr. CuenowertnH. I see. You do not want to produce more than 
20,000 tons at this mine? 


Mr. Cameron. That is right. 

Mr. CuEenoweTH. You want to conserve it? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes; we cut down. 

Mr. Curnowetn. Who did you say the agreement was with that 
you produce so much ? 


Mr. Cameron. That was when we bought the property from the 
RFC. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Then you are in a more fortunate position than 
other coal operators in this area, are you not? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes, sir; that is what I say. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Is there a demand for this metallurgical coal you 
are talking about here that you cannot fill? 

Mr. Cameron. Up to now there has been a demand for medium 
volatile coals from western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma by Kaiser, 
United States Steel Co., Colorado Fuel & Iron, and Sheffield. They 
have their own. 

Mr. CuenowerH. Have you been able to fill those demands? 

Mr. Cameron. Up to now there has not been a demand for high 
volatile coal, but I think shortly there will be. 

Mr. CHENowetuH. Your coal is high volatile? 

Mr. Cameron. We have both, one mine of each. 

Mr. Cnenowetu. The demand from other companies is for low 
volatile? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes, sir; so far. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is that demand being satisfied ? 

Mr. Cameron. Insofar as I know, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How would you compare the number of mines 
in this particular area today, say, with back 30 or 40 years ago? 

Mr. Cameron. I became a member of the Arkansas-Oklahoma Oper- 
ators Association about ten years ago, and I guess we had 65 to 70 
members. We had our annus al meeting last month and we had 14. 

Mr. CuHenoweru. That is in 10 years! 

Mr. Cameron. Yes, sir. As far as I am cencerned, actually right 
now there are only three large deep mines in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Cuenowern. What has caused that high mortality rate among 
coal operators ? 

Mr. Cameron. No market. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Just no market? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. That is why I say in 1942 when the steel people 
came in here that was just a shot in the arm and a lifesaver. I doubt 
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seriously we would—well, we would probably have some production 
in the State if it was not for metallurgical coal, but it would be very 
small. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You made a very important distinction which I 
think has not been emphasized in our other hearings and which I think 
is of great importance to our committee. We are dealing with two 
types of coals here. The metallurgical coals are apparently going to 
be in demand. 

Mr. Cameron. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The steel works have to have those coals and are 
going to come to this area to get them ? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. The domestic, home supply, and railroad markets 
are gone? 

Mr. Cameron. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Do you see any foreseeable demand for domestic 
coal at the present time supposing conditions remain as they are? 

Mr. Cameron. There is some talk about it, but as long as you can 
get 25-cent gas around here you cannot compete with it. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. This gasification process: Take the experiment 
with itin Alabama. Has that ever been thought of in here? 

Mr. Cameron. No. The nearest place for that was in Missouri, the 
experiment conducted by the Missouri School of Mines. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Have you tried it? 

Mr. Cameron. No. 

Mr. CuyenoweTu. Has there been any actual demonstration or 
practical experiment made on it? 

Mr. Cameron. You are talking about setting the coal underground 
on fire and bringing it up? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is right. 

Mr. Cameron. No, it has never been tried here. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It appears to me, just as a layman and not an 
expert at all in the coal field, that obviously one of the bright pictures 
in the future for the coal industry is going to be to supply gas to these 
pipelines when perhaps the natural gas supply will begin to be 
exhausted. What is the best process of doing that ? 

Mr. Cameron. I would say definitely you would not want to do 
that with the good coking coal. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I mean with the other type. 

Mr. Cameron. That would be one possibility. I think you prob- 
ably have a paper on that. 

Mr. CuenowrTn. You mentioned that you recommended one proc- 
ess on cabonization, I believe you said. 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

Mr. CuHenowrerH. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Cameron. Devolatilizing your coal and getting your char 
from it. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Are synthetic fuels involved in that process? 

Mr. Cameron. You get the volatile matter coming off of your heat- 
ing process which would be very similar to your volatile matter com- 
ing off from your coke plant, and at the plant I think we have some 
9 or 10 by products, and we have no trouble at all getting rid of 
them from the coke. In fact, we pump all by product coal tars to the 
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Riley Tar and Chemical Co. which has put in a plant adjacent to our 
plant. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. How big is the Lone Star Steel operation? How 
many men are employed at the steel plant itself? 

Mr. Cameron. About 4,500. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. 4,500? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

Mr. Curnowetn. Then your coal mines employ 4 or 5 hundred? 

Mr. Cameron. Approximately five hundred. Right now we are 
down to about four hundred twenty-five, which is probably a hundred 
men below the maximum. 

Mr. Cuenowetrn. You have the largest coal operation, you say, 
in the State of Oklahoma? 

Mr. Cameron. We do now since Mr. Wells went out of business. 

Mr. Curenowern. That appears to be a rather steady program there. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You do not foresee any immediate change? 

Mr. Cameron. No, I do not see any change at all from a five-day-a- 
week operation. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. What is the attitude of the Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Coal Operators Association? How do they feel generally about the 
future of coal? You said you had a meeting just recently. 

Mr. Cameron. Perhaps half the membership are fortunate enough 
to have metallurgical coal. The balance of the membership are vitally 
interested in any research that would possibly help them out. 

Mr. Cuenowern. When this great demand for coal comes how are 
you going to supply it here in this coal field? Your mines have been 
abandoned. Are you going to open up new mines, going to use the 
strip mines? Where are you going to get all of this coal ? 

Mr. Cameron. In my opinion, the life of strip mines in Oklahoma 
is probably 10 years at the outside. At the present time plans are 
already in the mill for five mines. 

Mr. CHENoweEtTH. Five? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. New mines? 

Mr. Cameron. They will all be used for metallurgical coal. 

Mr. Curnowern. Then you are short of metallurgical coal now 
and you need these five mines to supply the demand ? 

Mr, Cameron. They are getting just what you said, They are 
preparing themselves for the time when str ip coal goes out. 

Mr. CurNnowern. I see. I knew you were enterprising people in 
Oklahoma. You are looking a long way ahead and I think you are 
very wise in doing so. 

Mr. Cameron. We have our acreage, and it is all laid out and we will 
develop it. But these five mines are outside people. I will take it back. 
One of the proposed mines is by Sheffield—Armco. 

Mr. CuenowerH. You are practicing conservation methods in the 
coalfields the same as the oilfields, are you not ? 

Mr. Cameron. We try to, but the percentage of recovery is very 
small, I think our 2 mines, probably on advanced work are recovering 
about 42 percent, and we figure as we come out we can pick up an 
additional 8. That is on our standard operation. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. It is very interesting, Mr. Cameron. I appreciate 
your observations. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mercaur (presiding). Do you have any questions, Mr. Soule? 

Mr. Soute. No questions. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much. You have given us very help- 
ful and informative testimony, Mr. Cameron. 

The next witness is Mr. Gene Taylor. 

Mr. Taytor. I am Mr. Gene Taylor. 

Mr. Mercatr. We are glad to have you with us. Identify yourself 
for the record and go ahead with your testimony in any way you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF GENE TAYLOR, BEN HUR COAL CO., 
HENRYETTA, OKLA. 


Mr. Taytor. I am Gene Taylor, in charge of operation of the Ben 
Hur Coal Co. located here in Henryetta. At the outset of my remarks, 
I wish to express our appreciation for the opportunity to meet before 
this committee. 

We are, of course, very much in need of some research to assist us 
in the marketing of this coal. The depressed conditions that have 
been indicated at this hearing are particularly true with reference to 
Henryetta coal. 

For the last several years we have been confined entirely to partici- 
pation in the domestic or space heating, and the northern sections of 
our market actually are confined out of State—lowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
and a portion of the northern States. 

I do not think in my remarks it is necessary to point out the de- 
pressed conditions in this field. They speak for themselves. It has 
not been a great long time back that we had an operation within this 
field some 35 mines. Today we are the last remaining mine. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Taylor, you operate, I think, the only remaining 
mine, or so I was told this morning. Is that right? 

Mr. Tayxor. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. You had several mines before and you are now down 
to one mine? 

Mr. Taytor. We have not had several at one time. We have had 
othe mines but we have never operated but one, and we are tight shut 
down at that particular mine. 

Our activities in the past few years have been that of plowing back 
what meager profits we were able to eke out of the business on seasonal 
working time to the end of mechanization. We have at the present 
time in the Blackstone mine at Henryetta probably as highly a 
mechanized operation as you will find in any part of the country west 
of the Mississippi River. We are using mechanical loaders, shuttle 
cars, belt transportation, hence into large capacity steel cars and a 
modern preparation plant. 

These things became necessary to maintain ourselves in any com- 
petitive position at all, and even with the advancements we have made 
in mechanization we have found it very difficult to survive. 

We have, I believe, hit upon what could be properly described, as 
you put it, Congressman Saylor, as a drop in the bucket, and we have 
something we believe to represent one of those drops in the bucket 
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that you so ably expressed a few minutes ago, and that has to do with 
the joining of hands with the zinc industry, particularly in Oklahoma 
and some parts of Texas, and producing for their requirements a 
volatilized char they use in their zinc-reduction process. 

The future of carbonization or the subject of carbonization is not at 
all a stranger to our thinking. Back in our efforts at survival in a 
pitiful sort of way, we have attempted to devote some thought to the 
possibility of even local research to meet our problem. 

Back in the late thirties we undertook to put in at that a carboniza- 
tion kiln for the purpose of supplying the industry that I mentioned, 
and that industry in point is the zinc industry. 

The matter was taken up with the Allis-Chalmers people, and we 
were right on the verge independently of purchasing a kiln for that 
purpose when the war hit us. And right at the point of discussion 
with the Allis-Chalmers people they came in with a wire on that very 
day and indicated that further commitments of their industry would 
stop and they were going a hundred percent into the war efforts. 
Our etforts along that line at that time were dropped. 

At a later time, back as a matter of fact in the year 1952, this 
question of availing ourselves of the rather substantial—in the way 
we think in terms of coal in this area—market in the zinc industry, we 
again revived the possibility of going into the carbonization of 
Henryetta coal for the purpose of supplying this industry. 

We had a short space of time naturally from the announcement of 
your committee’s visit here to revive this. However, we are fortunate 
in that the records of our previous undertaking have all been preserved, 
and we have taken a rather, I might say, horseback reconnaissance of 
the attitude on the part of the zinc people in the last 3 or 4 days, and 
we find that their attitude and need for that particular fuel or carbon 
is still existent and in like proportions as it was at the time we made 
our initial inquiry. 

What will have to be done, or the plan in general was—and again 
we see this very beautiful picture of what is to come, great prospects 
that are to come with respect to the coal industry within the South- 
west. We have disintegarted to such a point that it is a matter of self- 
preservation, not only for our own properties, but our men at this 
state are out of employment. A great number of them are moving 
into other territories, going out into Utah, New Mexico, and various 
other places where they can obtain employment, and we have a very 
critical situation involved here. 

We welcome this investigation coming to us. In spite of some of 
the theories that have been advanced here, we at this time particularly 
need help in research. It is not a sure thing that the char material 
that we have made and submitted to the zinc industry will be 100 
percent accepted. As a matter of fact, their position has been, and 
[ presume it is still, that they would like to have us, the coal people, 
set up a pilot plant, the plant to be located adjacent to the Eagle 
Pitcher zinc smelters here at Henryetta. And we are in agreement. 
And when I say “they” my direct reference is to the Eagle Pitcher 
Co. at Henryetta, the National Zine at Bakersville, and the American 
Metal at Blackwood, Okla., all in Oklahoma, and the American Zine 
plant at Dumas, Tex. 

The program in its initial stage was conducted by an organization 
that was set up here in the Henryetta field, referred to then as the 
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Henryetta Coal Research. The money was raised by popular sub- 
scription from all segments of industry, the mine workers local union, 
business people, and the coal company. 

This matter was pursued with the zinc people and culminated in a 
meeting after—I am a little ahead of my story. First, we secured 
the services of a rather well known and recognized authority in 
carbonization of coal from your area, Mr. Saylor, a gentleman by 
the name of Car] E. Lesher, with whom you may or may not have 
made acquaintance. 

By virtue of his background, having conducted a lot of carboniza- 
tion work for Pittsburgh Coal and others in that area, we felt we 
needed the best talent because we had a hard problem, and we were 
successful in raising enough money in this area to bring Mr. Lesher 
out here, who conducted these experiments, and, incidentally, pre- 
pared a very comprehensive report as to its feasibility, together with 
the mechanics of what had to be done, the nature of the equipment, 
the cost of the production of this material. It is in a very complete 
form to date. Cost figures, of course, will have to be revised because 
there have been substantial changes in the econemics of this thing 
since that time. 

But essentially the program was based upon the use of Henryetta 
coal in a carbonization process, the extraction of the tars, which inci- 
dentally in this coal here represented in our calculations at that time 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 20 gallons per ton of coal, which 
in his calculation would indicate actually somewhat more than the cost 
of the mechanics involved in carbonizing the material. 

These reports, this data, are at hand. They are somewhat lengthy. 
We would be glad to submit them as an exhibit of our undertaking 
in this field to salvage through research some market that is badly 
needed. 

The thing that I intend to say with respect to the necessity of 
research on it is simply this: That the zinc industry are whole- 
heartedly in favor of the establishment of this carbonization plant 
within the field, but they—and I think in very good judgment— 
expect it to be started on a small scale, utilizing the existing plant 
here as a trial ground to the extent of some 8 or 9 tons of the charred 
material in a 24-hour period. It was their intention to set aside 1 or 
2 of their blocks to conduct this experiment. 

I have a memorandum here which I believe should be of interest in 
this connection because it pins down generally the attitude of the zine 
people in this connection. With your permission, if you are interested, 
I would be glad to read it. It is over the signature of a very recognized 
zinc metallurgist in this area by the name of McCutcheon, who was the 
general manager of the smelters here at that time. Would you care 
to hear it ? 

Mr. Meroarr. I think it would contribute. Go ahead and read it 
into the record. 

Mr. Taytor. The letter in question is more or less of an inter- 
company memorandum, and is addressed to Mr. Isern who is the vice 
president in charge of mining and smelting at that time. 

Mr. Meroatr. What is the date of that ? 

Mr. Taytor. This letter is in line with the date I have given in 1952, 
some 5 years past. [Reading :] 
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Mr. Taylor called and briefed me— 
this is from McCutcheon— 


on the progress made in the investigation concerning the devolatilization or 
charring of local coal. This investigation to date has been carried on under the 
direction of Mr. Carl Lesher, an authority on such a process, and the results 
are as of now that an experimental plant costing (blank) dollars— 


at that time because it certainly would not be the same now— 


should be set up to prove or disprove the applicability of the charred product in 
zinc smelting requirements. 

Mr. Taylor inquired into the possibility of setting the unit on the smelter 
site where we would have some control over fashioning the char into the most 
desirable product for retort needs. I told him this was out as we do not have 
the space, but it might be possible to work out something in the way of temporary 
site on the land north of the smelter, on which Hagle Pitcher owns or controls 
the surface. 


This experimental plant would be small, handling only enough coal to produce 
6 or 7 tons of charred product daily, which I assured him he would try experi- 
mentally as a reduction fuel, provided that the volatile fixed carbon ash sulfur 
in price was competitive with coal. 


He meant with coal that they were purchasing at that time. 

We would not accept responsibility for the laboratory work necessary for the 
operation of the experimental plant. 

Regarding the amount of money necessary to conduct the experiment, they 
proposed that all parties interested contribute toward it. This means local busi- 
nessmen, the coal miners union, the coal companies, and the prospective users 
of the charred product. 


I advised Mr. Taylor that the smelter would be willing to try the char in one 
furnace to determine the usability, but that contribution toward defraying the 
cost of the experimental plant would have to come from our Miami manager. 

From the smelter’s viewpoint, we can see an improved atmosphere within the 


furnace building with the use of the car, provided the volatile is reduced below 
that of coal now in use. 


The points to be watched are density of char and ash and sulfur content. 

From the viewpoint of Henryetta and the community, a charring plant would 
be very desirable, as it would allow for practically continuous coal mining 
operations, reducing the down time during summer months when little coal is 
used for domestic consumption. 


We would like very much to have your expression as to what extent you would 
be willing to go along these lines. 

As I previously mentioned, there were four zinc industries involved 
in this attempt. The aggregate tonnage or the amount of material 
used by those 4 companies was something in the neighborhood of 
10,000 tons of char per month, which in force and effect as to conver- 
sion from char into coal or vice versa, would mean an addition in mar- 
ket then as it will now, to this field of some 150,000 tons of coal a year. 

In describing our situation as the last producing company here, 
that tonnage coupled with the domestic tonnage which we still have 
left, that is, some would represent a rather health situation to the end 
of employing the men who are now out of work in this field. As a 
matter of fact, it would involve steady employment for some 250 men. 

That total of men is confined entirely to the mining operation. Of 
course, we would have some additional personnel involved in the char 
plant, and which would be added to as the experiment continued, and 
devolved itself into a final plant. 

That is more or less the story with regard to the effect on labor within 
that field. I think that is probably about the story in the sequence of 
what has happened to us, what we have done to attempt to maintain 
ourselves as a producing company here, what the meaning of the term 
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“research” in our industry means to us. We are opposed completely 
to the theory that research is not going to be helpful to us. 

We need help and we need it now. We are adamant in our position 
that certain moneys should be made available to some agency of the 
Federal Government, so that when somebody comes up with some- 
thing in the role of an emergency that we are confronted with, that 
we could go to them for help in carrying this out. Had we been able 
to do so at the time—and the reason at that time we were not able to 
do so was the lack of funds to do it with—had those funds been made 
available at that time, we today would have had some 250 men working 
at the Blackstone mine, whereas today it is down for the lack of 
market. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The subcommittee will take a short recess. 

(Whereupon, a short recess was taken, following which the hearing 
resumed, as follows:) 

Mr. Epmonpson. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Metcalf, did you have any questions of this witness? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Taylor, first I would like to congratulate you 
on the statement you have made, and I would like to commend 
you on the fact—which is typical of most of the people I have known 
in the coal industry—that you have not just sat idly by and waited 
for somebody to come to your funeral. You have seen the effect of 
what has happened to those who sat by, and you just determined 
that was not going to happen to you. I am delighted to know it. 

Do you feel, Mr. Taylor, that probably this committee could do not 
only your company, but the industry as a whole a great deal of good 
if we devoted a considerable portion of our attention to the field of 
research as far as marketing itself is concerned ? 

Mr. Taytor. Congressman Saylor, my answer to that is that I think 
that is our only salvation. It has been definitely determined here, 
in view of the testimony that has been previously given, that the 
markets on which we depend are just about nonexistent. Therefore, 
it certainly behooves us and your committee, I would say, to do 
anything along the lines of research to develop other markets. 

Mr. Sartor. I think that your recommendation, or the research 
that you have already done, and the company has done, is very bene- 
ficial, and I certainly will see to it, as far as I am concerned, that 
we will look further into it and see what, if anything, can be done to 
give you a lift, to see if we can cooperate with the Bureau of Mines 
in producing something beneficial to both you and the lead and zine 
industry. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you. 

Mr. Saytor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonnson. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I would be interested in knowing something about 
your company, Mr. Taylor, your background, operations in the past, 
tonnage, number of men employed, as compared to what you have 
right now. 

Mr. Taytor. The history of our operation, or our company com- 
menced within the Oklahoma coalfields back in 1925. We were natives 
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of Kansas, and my father made an investment in the Henryetta field, 
and as it progressed we moved down here to Oklahoma. My brother, 
myself, and mother are still here. My father passed away in 1945. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. This was a company owned by your family? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. It was a mine that my father became inter- 
ested in while working for another coal company while in the State 
of Kansas, and it was an investment of the family. We came down 
here, my brother and myself, and undertook to run it. I went into 
the operating end of it from the standpoint right from the mine on 
up, and he pursued the sales end of our business. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What was your principal market? 

Mr. Tayxor. The principal market for domestic coals at that time, 
at the inception or start of our company—we had a very substantial 
amount of market in the State of Oklahoma, some in Texas, Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. 

Mr. CHENowETH. Domestic market? 

Mr. Taytor. Strictly domestic coal, Mr. Chenoweth. Space heat- 
ing would be the proper terminology. 

Mr. Curnowern. How many men were you working at that time? 

Mr. Taytor. We started in in our first mine with possibly 90 to 
100 men, and the coal complement to our present mine which has been 
in operation—I mean the number of men who have been actually 
working in the last 5 years approaches 250, with a daily production 
of some 1,000 to 1,200 tons. At this time we are down to a crew of 
about 90 men, with somewhere in the neighborhood of 500 to 700 tons 
a day. 

Mr. Cuenowern. When did you suspend operations here ? 

Mr. Taytor. Mostly recently ¢ 

Mr. CHenowertu. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. As of this month. We had been operating since 
August on a steady run, taking care of the needs of the domestic market 
since August of this last year. 

Mr. CuEenowerH. The domestic market is now satisfied for this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. We are strictly a seasonal operation, start- 
ing usually in June, July, or August; whenever we can assemble 
enough business to get started, and then carry on our operation until 
usually the last of February. 

Mr. CuenowerH. You will start up again next August, or some- 
where in there ? 

Mr. Taytor. I would anticipate we are going to try to make it a 
little earlier this coming season. 

Mr. CuenowernH. Are you able to keep your men during this off- 
season period ? 

Mr. i aytor. Unfortunately, that is one of our most complex prob- 
lems. We are not able to keep our men. In an attempt to maintain 
and develop a highly mechanized mine, it is a terrific loss to us. We 
will get a group of men skilled in the handling of the machinery 
necessary for production, and during our off season naturally they 
have to drift into other work to provide a livelihood for their families. 
A great number of them are confronted with the situation of main- 
taining their homes here and working in other areas, which is very bad. 

Mr. Curenowetu. These men have to be skilled miners to work in a 
mechanized mine of your type; do they not ? 
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Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. The use of conventional type mechanical 
loaders and shuttle cars and that type of equipment requires some- 
what more and longer schooling than the old system of pick-and- 
shovel operations. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You said something, I believe, that you had the 
most highly mechanized mine in this area. 

Mr. Taytor. That is true. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Are you familiar with the operation of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp. in Colorado, in their new Allen Mine, near 
Trinidad ? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir; Iam not. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I hope you will come up and visit that mine some- 
time. 

Mr. Taytor. I would like to very much. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. They claim to have the most modern and highly 
mechanized mine in the country. I think you would be interested in 
its operations. 

r. Taytor. All right, sir. 

Mr. CuENowetTH. You are to be commended, Mr. Taylor, for what 
you have been trying to do to preserve the operation of your company 
and find new markets. This char operation you mentioned, you were 
going to furnish so much char to the zinc industry ? 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. CHEnowetTH. What would that replace they are using now ? 

Mr. Taytor. The situation in which the zinc industry today finds 
itself is that the coal from Arkansas which has been—their specifica- 
tions of their material are very exacting—they want carbon actually, 
and with very little tolerance to high volatiles or ash or sulfur. And 
the materials that they are receiving over there is produced in strip 
mining which, as we know, is rather difficult to control without a wash- 
ing plant which in this instance they do not have. Theirs is not a 
sizable market. So they are confronted with a situation that is bad 
for them, and they know that with a laboratory-controlled carbon, 
which can be manufactured right within this area, and the personnel 
of their engineering department and their laboratories can commute 
back and forth from the zinc smelters to the production area of that 
material, would lend itself to greater efficiency, which they need very 
badly in their industry. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Would the amount of coal that you would use in 
the production of that char replace a similar amount of coal they are 
now using in the plant? 

Mr. Tayxor. It would replace a coal that they are now using which 
they are finding very difficult to obtain. As a matter of fact, it is 
nearly extinct. There is some not in that area. I cannot go into the 
circumstances involving their present supply, but I do know of their 
interest, and their interest is solidly behind the proposition of obtain- 
ing a carbonization plant to serve their industry. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. They are using Arkansas coal now ? 

Mr. Tayuor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Could they use your coal here? 

Mr. Taytor. I may modify that to this extent: They are using 
Arkansas coal, and then they are bringing in, in order to beneficiate 
the Arkansas coal—they are shipping in from points as far north 
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as Michigan and Illinois a coke in order to build up the carbon prop- 
erties of that material. 

in the instance of this carbonization plant here having already been 
sroven, they would no longer have to do that, which w ould be quite a 
ale in the efficiency of their operation. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The coals you produce in this area are not some- 
thing they could use then! 

Mr. Taytor. The coal we produce? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Just the coal itself, like the Arkansas coal ? 

Mr. Taytor. The coal we produce within the confines of the Hen- 
rietta field run through a carbonization process is exactly what they 
need. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. The coal itself. 

Mr. Taytor. Without carbonization, no. It is high volatile and 
they want low. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. That is what they get from Arkansas. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You have none of that type of coal at all here? 

Mr. Tartor. No. And it is very much depleted in the Arkansas 
fields. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. As of this moment here is your mine temporarily 
idle. Here are these people who would like to have char ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What is the next step to provide this char? 

Mr. Taytor. It would require financi ial help mainly, and a certain 
amount of technological help to come into ihis area and assist us in 
building a pilot carbonization plant right within the immediate area 
of Henryetta and adjacent to the zinc smelter which is already here. 

From that, when that is a proven process—and the experimentation 
has already been pledged by the zinc interests—then this material in 
this final stage would move into various other zinc smelters within 
the State of Oklahoma and Texas. 

Mr. Curnowetu. You have to have a pilot plant to complete the 
experiment ? 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. We have got to carbonize this coal to 
meet their needs. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What would the pilot plant cost? 

Mr. Taytor. That is rather a difficult thing to answer at this time, 
but it would no doubt run—in the first phase the pilot plant should 
be built in a unit, without complete loss, so it could be utilized in the 
further expansion program of the char process. In endeavoring to 
determine the prices that we have in our detail here as compared with 
now, it is a rather difficult thing to do. But in round figures, I would 
say that this pilot plant could be established at a cost of something 
in excess of $100,000. The total plant required to take on the other 
phases of this market, the preliminary estimates at the time this ma- 
terial was prepared were in the neighborhood of $850,000, and prob- 
ably at that time we might be safe to increase it, 1 would say, 25 to 
30 percent. 

Mr. Cuenowern. As I understand, the zine companies said they 
were willing to contribute to this experimental process ? 

Tr. Taytor. That was their position. 
Mr. Crenowetn. They do not want to carry the whole load? 
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Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. They feel all of the interested parties should do 
their part? 

Mr. Taytor. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. And that is the way you feel about it? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Could the State of Oklahoma participate in that 
and spend some of the $50,000 made available for research work? 

Mr. Taytor. This matter has been brought to the attention of Dr. 
Klemme, and I might say he sheds an additional light on this subject. 

First of all, he indicated that in all of his interviews with out-of- 
State industry, or industry generally, which, of course it is his mis- 
sion to attract into this country and develop, that the most paramount 
issue that he is confronted with in a great portion of that industry 
is the need for a commercial carbon or coke. Not necessarily applying 
to the steel phase of the industry within the State of Oklahoma, but 
to other industries such as, for example, the installation of the aleium 
carbide plant in the Pryor area. 

As one of the products in the reduction of zinc, they use carbon in 
the manufacture of calcium carbide. That is the market. There are 
others. We, being isolated down here and not having the opportunity 
to study or make a market study of this thing, are not familiar with 
it, but we do know they exist, and particularly when it is confirmed 
by this able head of our commerce and industry department within 
the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. CurenowertH. Does he feel you should go ahead with this? 

Mr. Tayror. Does he? 

Mr. Cuenowrtu. Is he enthusiastic about it? 

Mr. Tayvor. He certainly is. As a matter of fact, this revival of 
this project we have in mind here stems from his encouragement, be- 
cause he feels—not having investigated as it approaches the zinc 
industry, as I have related, he indicates it is something he is confronted 
with continu: uly in all negotiations for industry. 

Mr. Crenowern. Do I understand you would have to have a mil- 
lion dollars in sight ? 

Mr. Taytor. To complete the full plant. That is strictly an esti- 
mated figure based upon certain engineering reports that we have, 
which were prepared back in 1952. All of the economic changes 
attendant to the cost of that plant as to what it would cost now, would 
have to be considered. 

Mr. Cuenowern. How about the technological skill—is that avail- 
able ? 

Mr. Taytor. We have no difficulty in that respect. Tremendous 
research, even since the advent of this report here, has been carried on 
continuously. We feel it would be a rather simple matter to go into 
it. But primarily in our minds, since the advent of this investigation 
by your committee, we feel father secure in asking that the technologi- 

cal part of this—we feel it would probably be in line to call on the 
U nited States Bureau of Mines for assistance in that connection. 
They have made untold studies of the very thing we are attempting 
to do to salvage this coal field down here. 

Mr. Cnrnowern. Are you a member of the Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., in Pittsburgh ? 
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Mr. Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Are you familiar with their operations? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Dr. Rose, who is head of their research program, 
appeared before the committee in Johnstown, Pa., and indicated that 
if he had more funds available right now, he still did not have the 
skilled men and trained men that he could put to work because there 
is a shortage. That is why I asked you about this technical skill, 
whether you have it or not. 

Mr. Taytor. Of course, there would be a personnel training program 
involved in this thing. But usually in a matter of this kind, the car- 
bonization of coal, is not—I will not say it is such a terrific problem. 
It is a matter of certain physical operations and analysis of material 
resulting from those operations, and I believe that that technical 
assistance is available. 

Mr. Curnowetu. Are you taking any steps now of any nature to 
effect this experimental program which you have described? What 
is the present status of it? 

Mr. Tayror. Have we engaged in any activity to revive this? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Are there affirmative, aggressive steps being taken 
to obtain this plant ? 

Mr. Taytor. Nothing other than the contact between us and the 
zine industry. It is our belief and understanding at the present time 
that their attitude is unchanged. They still want this product. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. They are ready to go ahead ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What remains to be done, then? What is the next 
step to take? 

Mr. Taytor. We have got to through some medium—and of course 
we look to legislative action on the part of the Congress—to get 
necessary funds to this locality here to assist in the preliminary steps, 
or to assist at least in the development of a pilot plant to carry this 
thing out. We are very gratified in Dr. Klemme’s remarks this morn- 
ing, Which comes as news to us, that the State of Oklahoma is going 
to set aside certain funds to be used in connection with matters of 
this kind. 

Mr. Curnowrrnu. The Bureau of Mines is spending considerable 
money now on research work. Do you think maybe we should in- 
crease their appropriations and spend some of it here to help you? 

Mr. Taytor. There is no question in that regard. That is the 
bottleneck in our entire effort down here, in maintaining a producing 
coal mine and keeping our men employed, and that assistance would 
be most welcome. 

I think in your travels over the entire country—this maybe will 
sound a little selfish—I do not believe you are going to find a situa- 
tion that needs it any worse than the Henryetta coalfields, and we 
need it now. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. This has been very interesting. You have made 
a very valuable contribution to the study of the committee as far as 
1 am concerned. 

Mr. Tayior. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuenowern. That is all. 

Mr. Savior. Just one more thing, Mr. Taylor. 
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I am glad to know that Dr. Klemme has brought to your atten- 
tion the shortage of carbonization fuels. I can tell you that it is 
so serious that at the time of Korea the Federal Government actually 
authorized the construction of some old-fashioned beehive coke ovens 
with the absolute waste of all of the byproducts, just so they could 
get coke. 

Mr. Tayrtor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Soule, do you have any questions ! 

Mr. Soutz. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taylor, you mentioned that the operation you have in mind 
would use about 150,000 tons of coal per year. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Sovute. Which, at 20 gallons of tar and oils per ton, would 
amount to about three millions gallons per year? 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Souter. I believe the subcommittee would be interested in know- 
ing what you propose to do to dispose of the byproducts, tars and oils, 
and the credits you probably would obtain for that. 

Mr. Taytor. A companion move to our endeavors in this thing, 
Mr. Soule, was to contact one of the dealers in that raw product that 
you refer to, the tars to be extracted from this coal. In this instance, 
your figure is correct. In our calculation it was some 20 gallons to 
the ton of coal. The Koppers Co. is one that was contacted and ad- 
vised us that they had and would maintain a steady market for that 
material. Prices were quoted as to what they could pay for it, and it 
was used in a manner of calculation as to what the end cost of this 
process would be. 

It was determined that the marketing value of the tar itself would 
practically offset the cost of the carbonization process. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Taylor, I think you have made a very fine 
statement. May I assume you are testifying for yourself and for 
your brother, Ellis Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. I am testifying for Ben Hur Coal Co., Congressman 
Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I was out of the room for a moment, and I under- 
stand the chairman called Ellis Taylor as well. Would he like to add 
anything to what has been said ? 

Mr. Exxis Tayvor. I appreciate the invitation, gentlemen, but I 
believe my brother has covered it very ably. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. There are a number of representatives of the rail- 
roads of the area who are here, and who have been here throughout the 
day. Wecertainly appreciate their attendance on the committee, and 
their interest in the problem. 

I would like to note for the record the presence here of Mr. Lee Hall 
of the Frisco Railroad from St. Louis. 

I think Mr. Binder has also been here throughout the day, Mr. C. J. 
Binder, and Mr. Leland Bartlett from the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

Is there a Mr. Jenkins of the K. O. & G.? 

Mr. Jenxtns. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. May we have your full name? 

Mr. Jenkins. Dan J. Jenkins, Jr., Midland Valley and K. O. & G. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are very pleased to have had all of you gentle- 
men here. 
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Mr. Binder has indicated that he has about 3 or 4 minutes of testi- 
mony he would like to give us, and we would be very happy to have 
you come forward. 


STATEMENT OF C. J. BINDER, REPRESENTING THE MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Brnper. I represent the Missouri Pacific in the capacity of coal 
traffic manager. 

I think at the start I ought to say, as always, for many years there 
has been a bond of interest enduring between the coal companies and 
the railroads, and I am happy to say that is still the situation. 

Of our traffic consist, coal provides some very desirable tonnage and 
revenues. Whatever helps the coal industry certainly finds the rail- 
roads beneficiaries of that help in about a proportionate degree. 

All of the railroads have an interest, and I think that was evinced 
by the fact that the Association of American Railroads appointed a 
committee to take part in these proceedings. I am happy to say that 
I am one of those delegated to be a part of that. 

The original plan of the committee was to have delegations and 
members of the general committee at all of these hearings, and at 
those hearings express their views as to this program. Subsequently, 
and very recently, I understand that Mr. William Maloney has ad- 
dressed the honorable chairman here suggesting that it would probably 
make a better record in the interest of this proceeding—and I under- 
stand in that connection they have the concurrence of the National 
Coal Association—to have a later hearing, the last one of this series, 
at Washington, at which time the railroads hope to put in their 
showing. 

For myself, I think I can say that the railroads, without making 
any commitments at this time, are in favor of the general purposes 
of this inquiry. If some research program is initiated, they will have 
something to say at this final hearing as to the administration and 
direction they think the proceedings should take. 

I was on this committee, but, as with your committee, you cannot 
have all the railroads attend all of these meetings, and so I came 
down. 

With me are Mr. Lee Hall, general traffic manager of the Frisco 
Railroad, coming down from St. Louis. Mr. J. F. Holsben, of the 
Midland Valley; and Mr. Dan Jenkins, Jr., representing the 
K. 0. & G. 

Coming down from Tulsa as a representative of the Frisco is Mr. 
Blagg, and Mr. Leland Bartlett, of the Missouri Pacific. 

I think that gives an idea of the interest these railroads have, and 
our interest here and our appearance here is not just for this par- 
ticular railroad, but for the railroads in this particular section of the 
country. 

That is about all I have to say, Mr. Chairman, except I have one 
more observation. I do not know whether it is purely something that 
might be considered research. 

But in my visits with some of these coal people, particularly in this 
western district, in the last 4 or 5 months, they brought up the ques- 
tion of export coal. 
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Now, it seems to me export coal would provide a very desirable 
market for these people. We know that the export business, along 
with the utility business, is about the greatest growing piece of coal 
business we have today. Unfortunately, these a in this section 
of the country are precluded from engaging in that tonnage, and that 
movement. It is not because of the rail freight rates, because I think 
on their export business they have about as favorable a freight rate 
as any rate I know of in this country. The thing that keeps them 
out, I think, is the low water rate from foreign countries, particularly 
Japan and Australia, perhaps Singapore, that sort of place, and Drake 
Settlement. 

At one time, I understand, they did participate in a sizable move- 
ment. They were able to do that in competition with this low-price 
Oriental labor and steamship rates by a directive of the Government 
agency handling that, whichever one it was, proclaiming certain areas 
as distressed areas. You are probably familiar with that. 

When I inquired about that with the people in Washington, they 
told me there was another directive issued, stating that coal for 
Korea, for instance, had to be bought in the world market. Well, 
these people are entirely out of it if they must compete with the world 
market, especially with the low wages and low freight transportation 
charges by water. 

I was just going to leave that thought in your mind, Mr. Chairman. 
That might be something to explore, if that reasonably comes within 
the idea of research. 

Mr. Epmonpson. It is a very good item. Thank you for your state- 
ment. 

We have been aware from the start of these hearings of the interest 
of the railroads. Mr. Maloney has been assured he will be heard in 
Washington before we conclude these hearings, and we will await 
with interest the opinion of the railroad industry on the specific 
recommendations of the National Coal Association and other groups 
as to a research program. 

I do not think there is a member of this committee who probably 
did not participate in some of the discussions with Mr. Stassen and 
others in the administration, to secure distressed coal designations 
and export shipments for their areas. As far as it went, I think the 
program was definitely a help, but it did not go nearly as far as some 
of us would like to have seen it go. I believe I speak for everybody 
in that regard. 

Mr. Metcalf, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mercarr. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. I have one question. 

At every hearing we have had up until this point, we have heard 
the railroads criticized by the operators because they have not been 
able to furnish them sufficient flats to transport coal. Down here in 
this area where there has been very little mining of coal, and where 
you are down to one mine I have not heard that mentioned by an 
operator, or by the union representative. 

As a representative of the railroads, has any shortage of flats for 
the transportation of coal come to your attention ? 

Mr. Binper. Not in this particular area. I might say that we were 
rather fortunate in that respect, helping out some of the other rail- 
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roads on their supply when there was a little tightening of their car 
situation. As Mr. Phelps said this morning, I ‘do know there was a 
shortage over in the Kentucky field. 

Mr. Saytor. Do you know whether or not your railroad or those 
that you said had representatives here have ordered any freight cars, 
or have them on order at the present time? 

Mr. Brnper. I am sure there are cars on order coming. The details 
of it I cannot give to you at this time. I am sorry. 

Mr. Sayior. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. How do you handle your export business here? 
Where do you take it ? 

Mr. Brnpver. It would have to go through either New Orlears, or 
some Texas port. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Which would be the shortest ? 

Mr. Brnper. Texas would be a little shorter. As to rail handling, 
Texas would be a little shorter than New Orleans and Mobile, but the 
rates are equalized, so the rail rates could not enter into it. I think 
the ocean transportation, since you must go through the Panama 
Canal, would be pretty much the same. 

Mr. Cuenowre1H. You said you had a very favorable freight rate. 

Mr. Brnper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuenowetH. More so than in other coal areas? 

Mr. Bryoer. I would say on export coal we do. 

Mr. CuenowetH. What brought that about? 

Mr. Brnper. It was brought “about first by the thing Mr. Puter- 
baugh was talking about. ‘And I want to thank him for the nice 
sendoff he gave the railroads about their freight rates. 

To help ‘out a movement going to Sheffield Steel Co. to develop 
that Arkansas-Oklahoma mov ement, particularly Oklahoma, we put 
in a special rate, and the Interstate Commerce Commission gave us 
a lot of help in that in giving us section 4 relief to protect a lot of 
intermediate territory, and that involved into an export rate. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Do I understand the Missouri Pacific made an 
effort to obtain some more export business for this area ? 

Mr. Bryver. That is about a year and a half ago. I was over to 
see—I do not recall the name of the man. I had to see some civilian 
employee in the Navy Department. 

Mr. Curnowernu. You were in Washington yourself? 

Mr. Brnver. Yes, sir; on a visit. He was procuring coal for the 
Army. That is one of the workings over in Washington I did not 
understand. Before they issued this directive that they had to buy 
in the world market, they were getting some coal down there. 

Mr. Curnoweru. We have been trying to get some export business 
in Colorado. You might get the Missouri Pacific a little business out 
there. 

Mr. Brnper. No; I am sorry. As much as I would like to see that, 
the west coast steamship rate is so much better than the rate from 
the gulf ports, we cannot. But there is a movement, a regular move- 
ment, coming from Utah, going to Seattle and Portland for the 
Orient. 

Mr. CuenowerH. We have tried to get some export business in 
Colorado, but have not been able to do it. 
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Mr. Brypver. My friends in the D. & R. G. tell me about that. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Maybe you can collaborate with them in some 
procedure to help us out a little on this business. 

Mr. Brnpver. I would sure love to. 

Mr. CuenowetH. We would appreciate anything you can do. 

Mr. Brnper. We want to help ourselves, though. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. That is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much, Mr. Binder. 

Mr. Brnver. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are there any other railroad representatives here 
that we did not note for the record, or who would like to supplement 
in any way Mr. Binder’s remarks? 

The Chair notes there is no response to that question. 

I would like to note also the presence of Mr. George Brown of the 
Sheffield Steel Co. in McAlester, who has been present throughout the 
day. 


Mr. Brown, did you have anything you wish to say for the record? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE BROWN, SHEFFIELD STEEL CO., 
McALESTER, OKLA. 


Mr. Brown. I have one observation to make which might be of 
interest to you men which has not been brought out. 

Practically 80 percent of the coal in Oklahoma is owned by the 
Federal Government. I do not know whether you knew that or not. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You are speaking of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw ¢ 

Mr. Brown. The Choctaw and Chickasaw, yes, sir. The Govern- 
ment spent $10 million for it, and ought to have a vital interest in the 
utilization of it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I could not agree with you more in that regard. 

Mr. Brown. I think that is all I have to say. 

Mr. CuenowetH. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 

Mr. CuEeNowerH. The companies that operate the mines obtain 
leases from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Brown. Some of it has been sold. The greater part of it is 
under lease. 

Mr. CuenowetH. What is the type of lease that industry gets—a 
long-term lease on a royalty basis? 

Mr. Brown. On segregated coal bought from the Indians, under 
the acts of Congress, an individual can lease 5,210 acres of that land 
on proper showing. There has been some question about whether that 
should be enlarged or not to equalize with the 1,560 acres that they are 
allowed to lease in other fields that are owned by the Government. 
But those leases run for a number of years. I cannot recall just 
exactly what they are, because they are different in some cases. 

Mr. CHEenowetTH. What was the statement you made about the per- 
centage of federally owned coal lands? 

Mr. Brown. About 80 percent of the available coal reserves in the 
State are owned by the Government. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Are you talking about the coal mines actually 
being operated, or the fields that have not been explored yet? 
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Mr. Brown. The coal that has not been touched yet. 

Mr. CuenowerH. You are not talking about the actual coal mining 
areasnow. These are all privately owned, are they ? 

Mr. Brown. Practically all the coal in eastern Oklahoma is on 
Federal leases. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The coal right here at Henryetta ? 

Mr. Brown. That is private land. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How about McAlester ? 

Mr. Brown. McAlester is under segregation. Practically all of 
the available coal is leased under long-time regulations. Some of it 
has been sold to private individuals in years past. But all of this 
crop coal that we are speaking of to run out in 10 years has been leased 
up. I do not think there is a foot of crop coal in eastern Oklahoma 
that has not been leased by either of those five concerns that have been 
mentioned—Kansas City Light & Power, Geneva Utah Construction 
Co., Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., United States Steel, and Sheffield & 
Lone Star. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. They have leased it although they may not be 
operating it; is that it? 

Mr. Brown. I would say that they are under process of being 
operated, and will be as far as the outcrops are concerned in the next 
year or two. 

Mr. CurenowetH. They intend to prosecute the leases and really 
mine the coal ; is that it ? 

Mr. Brown. At least 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Or just take the leases to protect themselves ? 

Mr. Brown. The stripping will go on, and after the stripping is 
over that is something else. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. These are all strip mines you are talking about? 

Mr. Brown. Mostly. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. I see. I think that is all. 

Mr. Brown. Sheffied, for whom I work, have got a lot of deep coal 
spoken for. When they will start operations I do not know. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Where is that coal? 

Mr. Brown. McAlester. 

Mr. CuenowetH. That is deep coal? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. It runs from 800 to 2,000 feet deep. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think for the record it might be useful to note 
that the Choctaw-Chickasaw coal, of which Mr. Brown has made men- 
tion, came into the Government’s possession by virtue of a bill spon- 
sored by my predecessor in the House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable W. G. Stigler, who introduced and secured the passage of a 
bill whereby the Federal Government purchased from the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Tribes their reserved mineral interests which they held 
as tribes in a substantial portion of eastern Oklahoma, which had been 
allotted to those tribes. While the surface of that land had been 
individually allotted to those Indians, the mineral rights, just as 
in the case of the mineral rights to the Osage Tribe in Osage Coun- 
ty, had been reserved to the tribe as a group. 

The Congress and the Government concluded that the only way 
to get a distribution of that interest to the Indians was to have 
the entire tribal property purchased by the Government in order 
to really make possible an exploitation of the coal, I believe. I think 
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that was very much in the mind of the Government in supporting 
the passage of this law. 


Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I do not know how well it has worked out in 
practice, but I think that was the intent. 

Mr. Brown. My experience has been that the relations of the Gov- 
ernment to these lessees has been very good. All of that coal has 
been leased out. There are several thousand acres of surface also 
involved in this, which will be sold sometime in the near future. 
The Bureau of Land Management is now appraising that and going 
to put that up for sale. si all 

But the Government ought to have an interest in any proposed 
research for the development of this coal which originally covered 
about 385,000 acres. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would agree with you thoroughly on that. 

I would also like to note the presence of Mr. M. A. Berman, I be- 
lieve, from Henryetta. 

Mr. Putersaucu. Mr. Edmondson, I think you made one state- 
ment you would like to have corrected on the surface of the segregated 
coal districts. They segregated both the surface and the coal from 
allotment, and then later the coal was sold, but none of the surface 
of the segregated coal was allotted. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Puterbaugh, I am quite satisfied that you are 
more familiar with the facts on the coal lands involved than I am. 
My own information on it was that a substantial amount of the 
Choctaw-Chickasaw land was individually allotted, while mineral 
rights to the entirety were retained in the tribe. If there was some 
known coal land on which the surface also was reserved, I will stand 
corrected. Isthat the information ? 

Mr. Purereaven. I think I am correct—and Mr. Brown, I think 
will confirm it—in my understanding that all of the Indian known 
coal lands were mapped off, and then the communities over there 
realized that that would tie up a lot of surface unnecessarily for 
many years to come, and none of that surface over the coal was al- 
lotted. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Over the known coal lands? 

Mr. Purersavenr. Over the known coal. That is now being sold 
by the Government for the tribe. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think we are in agreement on the basic facts. 
T appreciate your comment on it, too, sir. 

Mr. Brown. To put it simply, the coal rights come first on the 
segregation. In other words, the man who owns the coal or leases the 
coal has prior rights on the surface of the segregated coal areas. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Of the known coal areas? 

Mr. Brown. Of the known segregated areas. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 

We have two gentlemen here from Henryetta who have been pa- 
tiently waiting throughout the day. I would like to call on them 
together, because they are going to discuss an aspect of this community 
approach to the coal problem that I think will be most interesting to 
this committee. 

Is Mr. John Cole still with us, and Mr. Buck Perry ? 

Mr. Coix. Yes; we are. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any other members of your group 
with you here that would like to come forward and be identified at 
this time? 

Mr. Perry. Not that I know of, sir. , 

Mr. Epmonpson. All right, sir. Would you both take chairs then 

lease ? 
: Mr. Perry was one of the authors of a letter to me several weeks ago 
reporting on the coal situation in this area, which reinforced my 
desires of long standing to come into this committee and to look inte 
this problem. 

Mr. Cole, did you sign that letter? 


STATEMENTS OF BUCK PERRY AND JOHN COLE, HENRYETTA, OKLA. 


Mr. Cote. No; I did not. 

Mr. Epmonpson. For the record, who were the signers of that with 
you, Buck? 

Mr. Perry. Tony Drisenew. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Tony is in the group in the back. Who was the 
other one? 

Mr. Perry. Mr. Bob Young and Charlie South. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is Mr. Young present, or Mr. South ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. I want to say I appreciated that communication 
from you gentlemen, and hope it results in something helpful. 

Mr. Perry. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Buck is an old friend of mine, but I understand he 
wants to backstop for John and let my friend John do the talking here. 
So, John, you lead off and tell them just what this community effort 
was in the direction of doing something about this problem. 

Mr. Corr. I do not know that I can add too much to what Mr. Gene 
Taylor said. 

I went to New York to the AIME meeting in 1952. Mr. Lesher 
had a paper there that I was very much interested in. I met him, and 
suggested that he come down here, or asked if he would come down 
here and make a survey. He said he would be glad to. 

I came back, and we organized a committee and raised the money. I 
do not remember how much, but sufficieni. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How did you raise that money, now? 

Mr. Cote. By solicitation. The bank in Okmulgee and the bank 
in Henryetta, the United Mine Workers and the operators, and we 
raised enough money to bring Mr. Lesher here. 

We had this survey made, and then Mr. Lesher was here sometime, 
and we had a meeting with the smelters, all of whom were represented. 
I have a list of them here, but I think Gene mentioned them all for 
the record. 

We met in Tulsa at a dinner and went into it thoroughly. Mr. 
Lesher made a talk. They decided they could not underwrite this 
thing and we, of course, had no money to go into the experimental 
stage of it. That is just about the situation. 

But I think Mr. Lesher is a very able man, and I think he gave us 
a good report. I think the market for char was present, and is even 
present today. That is the way I feel about it. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Did you feel that what you did represented pretty 

oo ; maximum community effort on this thing at the time that you 
id it 

Mr. Coxe. I feel it was at that time about all we could do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Buck, do you have anything you would like to 
add to what Mr. Cole has said? 

Mr. Perry. No; nothing other than I hape you appreciate the coop- 
eration here between the miners and businessmen and operators, and 
what have you. Just as John said, we took up a collection for this 
money, and believe it or not, they trusted me with the funds. I have 
a little left in the bank yet, on our research fund. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think that it represents a real local effort to do 
something in terms of research on this problem. I just wanted it to 
be a matter of record in the committee that there had been a strong 
local effort along that line. 

Mr. Metcalf, do you have any questions of these witnesses ? 

Mr. Mercatr. No. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. No questions. I would just like to commend these two 
witnesses for having the interest not only in their own jobs, but in 
their community, so that when they have attended meetings, and heard 
something they have been alert enough to realize the potentials and 
come back and bring it to their community, and sell the bill of goods. 
I think it is very commendable, Mr. Cole, and I would like to con- 
gratulate you for it. 

Mr. Perry, after taking a look at you, I do not know any question 
about the people trusting you. I think you look like pretty honest 
people to me. 

I did not get your connection, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corz. I am an engineer. I have done work in this field since 
1921. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. As a surveyor? 

Mr. Cote. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You have the plats? 

Mr. Corr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuEenowetH. You know just where the coal is? 

Mr. Cortez. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What did Mr. Lesher do here for this compensa- 
tion you paid him? 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Lesher took samples of our coal, and then he car- 
bonized it back in Pennsylvania, back in Pittsburgh. I do not know 
where he did it. I do not know where his laboratory is. But then 
he came back and had this meeting with us in Tulsa. Does that 
answer your question ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That was in 1952? 

Mr. Cotz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuenowetH. How much time did he spend on this project? 

Mr. Corr. He must have spent 2 weeks altogether. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. All you wanted was his professional opinion as to 
what the products could be from this coal ? 

Mr. Corr. No; he did more than that. He gave us a report on the 
costs of that, building a pilot plant to produce a product for the use 
of the smelters, so they could try it. 
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In other words, it was not being used in any of the smelters, and 
we had to build a plant to test with. Eagle Picher agreed to do that. 
He gave the figures on that cost, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Cuenowern. That was in 1952, you say ¢ 

Mr. Corz. It was in 1952. It would not be of much value now, since 
things are a lot higher, but he gave an estimate of the cost at that 
time, 

Mr. CuenowetH. You are confirming then what Mr. Taylor told us? 

Mr. Cotz. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. All of you really worked together in this com- 
munity enterprise and tried to find some new market for coal ? 

Mr. Corr. That is right. 

Mr. CuEenoweTu. Some new use for coal, which is the task our 
committee is engaged in. 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu, We are trying also to see if we can help in findin 
new uses so this coal can be put to other uses, and production increase 
and men put to work, economies of the communities revived. 

Mr. Core. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. There is nothing peculiar to this area, I think, 
over and above what we found in many other areas of the country. It 
is the same situation duplicated. It is obvious we have to find some 
new uses, some new market for coal, or there will not be any men 
working and the mines will be closed, as here. I have that situation 
in my own district, and I think it applies to every coal district in the 
countr ¥. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much, Mr. Cole and Mr. Perry. 

Are there any further persons desiring to be witnesses in the room 
at this moment ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, if there are no further witnesses, 
I think the record should show my gratitude—and I speak for others 
of the committee, although they may follow me—to you for bringing 
us down here to this community and permitting the members of the 
committee to hear what this community has tried to do for itself in 

carrying out additional research in trying to meet this problem of a 
ick industry, just by reason of tec hnological changes, as it had to 
compete with other fuels. I am glad to “be in a community whose 
witnesses today have come before us : s and demonstrated the need for the 
kind of research that this committee was set up to study. 

I am grateful to you and to your constituents for confirming the 
evidence ,that we have found in other areas, and also for restoring my 
faith in the initiative and ability of people in these depressed areas 
to work for themselves, and to work in cooperation with the State 
government, the Federal Government, and the cooperation of manage- 
ment and labor alike to work out a solution to an American problem. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Sartor. I would like to concur, Mr. Chairman, in the statement 
that has just been made. It has been a pleasure to be here, and I 
commend you for arranging the appearance of the witnesses that were 
here. I think they have contributed materially to the work that this 
committee is doing. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. It isa pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. This has been a very interesting hearing, very 
interesting. I think it has been as informative as any we have had, 
and the committee has received some very valuable information. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I want to thank the members of the committee 
for those remarks, and for the sympathy which they have expressed 
for our area. 

Mr. Saylor was not kidding when he said that he had flown half 
the night last night. He did it. But Mr. Metcalf, on my left, flew 
all night long to get here, and it is something for which I am very 
grateful. 

I want to express my personal appreciation to all of the witnesses 
who have come to this hearing, some of them from a very considerable 
distance. 

I want to express my appreciation to the citizens of this community 
who have assisted us so materially by providing transportation, by 
providing a very fine place in which to hold these hearings, and by 
being most hospitable to us. 

I hope that we can justify the confidence that you have placed in us, 
and the hand of friendship which you have extended to us. 

I want to express my appreciation especially to the officers of the 
chamber of commerce here who have been most helpful in arranging 
for witnesses and in taking care of the details of this hearing. 

If there is no further evidence to be offered by anyone—— 

Mr. Weuts. Just as a citizen of Henryetta who formerly used to 
be in the coal business, I think it is proper that we thank you for the 
honor you have put on our little community by meeting with us. We 
want to tell you we are very gratified by having you down here, 
and for your courtesy and the time you have spent listening to all of 
the testimony that we have presented. We hope that sometime you 
may come down again. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much, Mr. Wells. I appreciate 
that. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned until we reconvene in Pueblo, 
Colo., Monday morning at 9: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9: 30 a. m., Monday, March 11, in Pueblo, Colo.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 11, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON CoAL RESEARCH OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:00 a. m., in 
the Federal Building, Hon. Ed Edmondson (chairman of the special 
subcommittee ) presiding. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The Subcommittee on Coal Research of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs will come to order. 

It is a pleasure to be in Colorado, to be in the district of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Hon. Edgar Chenoweth, and to be in the State 
that sends to Washington so many fine Representatives in Congress. 

I want to express the regrets of an outstanding member of this sub- 
committee, the Honorable Wayne Aspinall. He had planned to be 
with us until almost the last minute before departure, but was unable 
to attend these hearings for reasons beyond his own control. 

I have before me a communication from the Chief Executive of 
the State of Colorado, and the Chief Executive of the State of 
Wyoming. 

The letter from the Honorable Steve McNichols, dated March 8, 
1957, reads as follows: 


Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
United States Representative, Coal Research Subcommittee of the House, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Offairs, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE EDMONDSON: In compliance with your letter of March 
4, pertaining to the hearing to be held at Pueblo, Colo., on March 11, [I should like 
to place the attached statement in the record of the hearing. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
STEVE McNICHOLS. 

If there is no objection, the brief statement of the Governor will be 
made a part of the record at this point. We are very pleased to have 
that statement for the committee. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF STEVE MCNICHOLS, GOVERNOR OF COLORADO 


Coal reserves in Colorado total more than 100 billion tons according to 
United States Geological Survey reports. These reserves, which are principally 
bituminous and subbituminous, are greater than those in most of the States in 
the United States, especially in reserves of higher rank coals, and represent 
4 percent of the total world reserve. 

Major deposits are found in the following areas : The Denver area with reserves 
of 3,662,000,000 ; the Canon City area with reserve of 466 million tons; the Raton 
Mesn nren in Huerfano and Tas Animas Counties with 12,167,000,000 tons: the 
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North Park area in Jackson and Grand Counties with 2,074,000,000 tons; Lhe 
Yampa area in Moffat, Rio Blanco, and Routt Counties, with 25,541,000,000 tons: 


25, 


the Uinta area in Rio Blanco, Garfield, Mesa, Delta, Gunninson and Pitkin Coun- 
ties, with 52,510,000,000 tons; the South Parkfield in Park County, with 20 mil- 
lion tons; the Tongue Mesa field, near Montrose, with 537 million tons; and the 
San Juan area in Montezuma, La Plata, and Archuleta Counties with 3,431,000,000 
tons. 

Included in Colorado reserves there are more than 1 billion tons of anthracite 
coal in Routt and Gunnison Counties and a large reserve of coking coal in Gar- 
field, Pitkin, Gunnison, Las Animas and La Plata Counties. 

Advantages in connection with the reserves of coal in Colorado are that de- 
posits are found in many parts of the State; transportation is readily available 
to all of these deposits; and, all of them are easily and cheaply mined. 

In times of crisis the demand for coal increases greatly. During World War 
II Colorado produced 9 million tons a year. At present the production in the 
State is about 3 million tons a year. It is difficult to shift into high gear in 
times of emergency, when in the meantime, the machinery of production has been 
stuck in low gear. 

Many factors combined to curtail production of coal temporarily during the 
years preceding 1955. Major factors were that railroads converted to diesel 
engines and residential and public buildings converted to gas heat. As a result 
many coal mines were closed down. In some areas where mining was continued, 
the work year was reduced to a few months. Many of the men who grew up in the 
coal-mining business had to take other work and adopt other trades. Many 
moved away from coal-mining areas in order to be able to make a living and 
support their families. This has been true in Colorado and has affected the 
economy of several of our coal-mining areas. 

At present, about 400 million tons of coal is depleted from eastern fields each 
year and the supply in these fields is dwindling and mining operations are becom- 
ing increasingly difficult and expensive. It is probable that in the comparatively 
near future users of coal will have to turn to our Western States for their supplies. 

Coal is still the most economical source of electrical energy. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that the available coal in the State would produce enough elec- 
trical energy at the present rate of consumption to supply the United States 
for at least 300 years—some less conservative estimates range up to 1,500 years. 

In recent years certain developments have begun to take place. It is inter- 
esting to note that the National Coal Association, certain United States rail- 
roads, and the Canadian Pacific Railroad are experimenting with the use of 
powdered coal for power and reports are that it will in time supersede the use 
of diesel power for locomotives, because it is cheaper and gives more flexibility 
of operation. 

But the most important development, insofar as coal is concerned, is the dis- 
covery of chemical derivatives which are used in medicines, perfumes, dyes, fer- 
tilizers, plastics, etc. It is estimated that the demand for these chemicals is 
increasing presently at the rate of about 30 percent per year. These chemicals 
from coal are at present being produced almost entirely as byproducts of the 
coking of coal in steel plants, and the amount available is not nearly enough to 
keep up with the demand. 

There is a great need for research to determine better and more economical 
methods of distillation processing, discovery of new chemical products, and also 
for the extraction of gasoline and gas, which are already on the verge of being 
financially feasible. 

A considerable amount of research has been done toward perfecting a distilla- 
tion process for the production of chemicals from coal. One of our great corpo- 
rations has already spent nearly $30 million on research in this field. But a 
great deal more research is needed. The results of such research could be so 
beneficial in the discovery of new products and in the supplying of chemicals 
already greatly needed, and in the tremendous economic boost a renaissance in 
the coal industry and in the manufacturing of byproducts from coal would give 
to the State, and the Nation, that there is a strong justification for the Govern- 
ment to subsidize research and production. The cost of a distillation plant at 
present is estimated to be from $30 to $50 million. This greatly limits the possi- 
bility of private enterprise establishing such plants. 

It is reported that the residue from one method of distillation—a substance 
called char—is a superfuel for the generation of electricity and has already been 
used very successfully in Texas and other States. This means that not only 
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is it possible to get chemicals from coal, but we can still have a fuel left over 
for producing energy. 

There are compelling reasons for the redevelopment of the coal industry in 
Colorado. It would not only contribute to economic progress and stabilization 
in the State, by increasing investment and employment opportunities, but it 
would also furnish much needed chemical products, as well as energy. 

This whole problem of research in, and production of, coal and coal products 
is only a part of our tremendous statewide problem of conservation and utiliza- 
tion of all our natural resources and helps to point up strongly the need for a 
coordinated program through a State department of natural resources. 

The general assembly has created a Department of Natural Resources to inte- 
grate the activities of 18 agencies which for many years have been charged 
separately with various aspects of conservation, utilization and development of 
our natural resources. This department will be keenly interested in cooperating 
with the Federal Government and with other States in the redevelopment of coal 
mining and related industries. 


Mr. Epmonpson. I also have a letter from the Honorable Millard 
Simpson, the Governor of the State of Wyoming, dated March 8, 1957. 
This letter reads as follows 
Hon. Ep EpMONDSON, 


Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Coal Research, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Dear Mr, EpMONDSON: This letter will serve as an introduction for the Wyo- 
ming representatives to the special House subcommittee hearing which is in- 
vestigating the problems in the Nation’s coal industry. The bearer of this com- 
munication is Bob Steiling who is the secretary of our Wyoming Natural Re- 
source Board. The Natural Resource Board is a duly authorized and constituted 
agency of the State of Wyoming. The group accompanying him are the persons 
most familiar with the coal industry in our State. 

May I take this opportunity to express my best wishes for a successful 
meeting. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mittarp L. Stpson, Governor. 

If there are representatives here of the State of New Mexico—we 
have had some word that they would be present—we would be pleased to 
have them identify themselves, and they will be accorded a place on 
the list of witnesses. We have a rather large list of witnesses from 
several States, and we are going to endeavor to hear every witness 
before we close this hearing this evening. 

We will appreciate the cooperation of the witnesses who have pre- 
pared statements in making available copies of their prepared state- 
ments at the earliest possible moment, supplying them to Mr. Soule, 
of the committee staff. 

We will also appreciate the cooperation of the witnesses present— 
and I am sure it will be given to us—in doing their best to avoid 
duplication of material that has already been submitted by prior 
witnesses. 

If you have a prepared statement of some length, and find that it 
has already been presented in part—that is, its material by some pre- 
vious witness—you may ask that the statement be introduced in the 
record, and I am sure that the courtesy will be extended by the com- 
mittee. You may then summarize the written statement, if you care 
to do so, in your own words, and avoid duplication. 

We have a considerable group of witnesses here to be heard, and 
since we are in the home district of the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. Chenoweth, we are going to ask Mr. Chenoweth to present the 
witnesses who are present. 
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I do not know whether the judge will want to run through the list 
he has to confirm the presence of all of them or not. If he does SO, 
and there are any present who wish to testify whose names are not 
read, please make yourself known at once to the staff or to some mem- 
ber of the committee, as we definitely want to hear everyone. 

I will turn the matter now of presenting these witnesses over to our 
good friend and colleague from Trinidad, Judge Chenoweth. 

Will you ¢ all the first witness, Judge! 

Mr. Cuenowern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to express my appreciation for your courtesy in bringing 
this committee to Pueblo. 

I have been happy to serve on this subcommittee under your very 
splendid leadership, and we have held some very interesting hearings 
in other States. I am sure this hearing today will give the subeom- 
mittee a good picture of the coal-mining ; industry i in Colorado. 

I was very anxious to have the committee come to Pueblo and 
southern Colorado. This coal area has suffered disastrously in recent 
years due to the decline of the coal-mining industry. We have some 
people here today who can tell us about these conditions and perhaps 
offer suggestions as to what can be done to stimulate the entire coal 
industry, 1 not only in Colorado but in other coal States. 

I personally want to welcome the representatives from Wyoming 
and Utah, and hope there will be some from New Mexico before the 
hearing is over. 

As the chairman has stated, we have a large number of witnesses. 
Those who have not turned in their names should give them during 
the noon hour to Mr. Soule of the committee staff. I think we have 
most of the names, but we do not want to overlook anyone. 

We will call as our first witness, the Honorable Sam Taylor, the 
majority leader of the Colorado State Senate, who lives in Walsenburg. 

Senator Taylor has been engaged in the coal mining business him- 
self a number of years, and is very much interested in | doing what he 
can to assist the coal-mining industry. 

I suspect you have some rather pressing duties in Denver in the 
legislature today, and I think we will hear from you first, and give you 
an opportunity to get back. We are delighted to have you here. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Senator Taylor, we are very pleased to have you 
with us. 


STATEMENT OF SAM P. TAYLOR, WALSENBURG, COLO. 


Mr. Taytor. My name is Sam P. Taylor of Walsenburg, Colo. I 
am here this morning representing the Colorado Legislative Syn- 
thetic Fuels Committee; also representing southern ( ‘olora: lo, the coal 
areas of southern Colorado, particularly Fremont, Huerfano, and Las 
Animas Counties. 

It is difficult for a committee like this to really find out what has 
happened to our economy in southern Colorado without having an 
opportunity to actually make a tour of what were the former coal 
fields of southern Colorado. 

If you good people would have an opportunity to go up and down 
the many canyons to the west and south of us, where former ly we had 
thriving large coal-mining communities, you would find now that all 
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that is left is just foundations. From the air it would now appear 
that it was left after a battle, because all that is left are dumps and 
foundations. 

I am naturally particularly interested in my own home county, 
Huerfano County. At one time there we had 4,000 coal miners in 
the county. Today we have 40. You can see w hat the effect of the 
decline in the coal industry has been to our community. 

Since the war, since the decline of the coal business, we have lost 
approximately half of our population in that county. That is true 
for all of the counties of southern Colorado. That is true of Las 
Animas County, and Fremont County. It is true of all of southern 
Colorado. 

Las Animas County has suffered the same economic decline. They 
have lost approximately half of their people, too. 

Fremont County has the same situation as Huerfano County. 

We have the coal reserves in this seetion of the State. Like most 
coal-mining communities, we do not have the capital to develop these 
coal properties. We need, of course, Government aid. 

I have been a firm supporter of the Marshall plan because I think 
the Marshall plan has done considerable good for the economy of the 
world. But I am alsoa firm believer that we need a Marshall plan for 
America too, particularly southern Colorado. 

I might ms ahs a further statement. 

I have been a member of the Colorado Legislative Synthetic Fuels 
Committee for a good many years. I would like to have an oppor- 
tunity to submit to oi committee the reports we have submitted over 
the past 10 years. I do not have them here with me, but I would like 
to send them to your committee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We would be very pleased to receive those reports, 
and they will be inserted in the record, or in the file, depending upon 
whether or not they duplicate materials supplied by other witnesses 
in the course of this hearing. 

Mr. Taytor. I might make a further observation to the committee 
while I am here. 

It would seem to me that we need some move on the part of Congress 
that would help distressed coal-mining areas throughout the country. 
The situation in Colorado has been—for instance, we have no plants 
really south of Pueblo. You can take the whole area south of Pueblo, 
the Arkansas Valley and the San Luis Valley, and there are practically 
no Government installations of any kind, It would appear to me that 
something should be done by Congress to compel some of these defense 
industries who are moving out here to Colorado—it would seem to 
me, being a member of the legislature, and knowing that pressure can 
be put on sometimes, it would be a good idea to get some of these 
plants in this section of the State. 

After all, we do not need plants that employ thousands of men. 
Take, for instance, an area lke the Walsenburg-Trinidad—a plant 
that would employ a thousand men would help the economy im that 
part of the State. 

The thing that impresses me is that all through the years, the de 
fense industries and Government installations have all gone to Denver, 
and it does not make sense to me to have those types of indus‘ ries cen- 
tralized right in the heart of the population of Colorado. 
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You have the Rocky Flats project, which is a Government project, 
in Denver, employing I do not know how many. Maybe 2,000 people. 
A plant like that anywhere in southern Colorado between Pueblo and 
Canyon City, or between Pueblo and Trinidad and Walsenburg, or 
Aguilar will help the economy. 

You have the Glenn Martin plant that is going into Denver now, 
which is essentially a defense industry. That is being placed in Den- 
ver, too. 

We not only need help to take advantage of our coal resources, but 
we need help economically that way, too. 

I think that is about all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to take this opportunity of thanking you for extending me 
this courtesy of appearing first. We have three administrative bills 
laid over until the afternoon session. We are having a tough time to 
get them by, and I have got to be there. My vote is needed. 

Mr. EpmMonson. Weare very pleased to have you. I understand you 
are the majority leader of the State senate. 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I can understand, after listening to you, why that 
is so. We are certainly pleased to have you here. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sartor. Senator, I would like to congratulate you on your 
statement. I would just like to ask a few questions, because I think 
you have pointed up some very important things, and I would like to 
get a little more information on them. 

I think you made the statement that originally there were 4,000 
miners in your home county, and now there are 40. Is that correct? 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Could you tell us about what year you had 4,000 
miners ? 

Mr. Taytor. I would say that was probably around the peak days, 
perhaps around 1913 and 1917. Mr. Allen, our chief inspector of coal 
mines, would have that record. 

Mr. Sartor. Has the decline been steady over all of these years, or 
has it had its peaks and valleys, as we have had in other areas? 

Mr. Taytor. Of course, the decline in the coal industry, probably a 
little different in our section than in other sections of the country, 
really began in the early 30’s. 

In our section of the State I think at one time, the Colorado Fuel 
and Tron Co., who is represented here, had 29 big coal mines, employ- 
ing thousands of people. During the early 30’s, the beginning of the 
depression, of course the coal mines began to close down because it was 
not economically feasible. 

In our section of the State we do have a water problem in our mines. 
In the operation of a coal mine water is no problem if the mine is 
working and producing; and during the depression we worked 1 day a 
week, and it got to where it economically was not sound to mine coal 
in these mines. 
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Mr. Sartor. You have just 1 mine working now that has 40 men 
working in your home county ? 

Mr. Taytor. We have several small mines. You take from now on 
until the first part of September, there probably will not be 40 men 
working. There are several of these small mines. 

Mr. Sartor. You also made the statement, Senator, that approxi- 
mately one-half of the population of your county has been lost. Have 
they moved out of the State or moved to other places in the State ? 

Mr. Taytor. They have gone out of the State, to other parts of the 
State, both. 

But Walsenburg is no different than any other community. We 
have a rather home loyalty in Walsenburg. If we had something 
there that would employ people, I would say that 90 percent of the 
people who have left Walsenburg would be back at Walsenburg, 
would leave whatever job they have and come back home. 

Mr. Sartor. Then you also made the statement that as seen from 
the air, some of these mining communities would show up as only 
dump piles and foundations. Have the buildings themselves, the 
homes, been torn down ? 

Mr. Taytor. Oh, yes. All the coal camps have been moved and 
sold. With modern transportation, the camps themselves are no 
longer necessary because people can live in the city, the county seat, 
and travel to any section of the county. 

Mr. Sartor. I believe that is all. 

Senator, I know I am looking forward to the reports you are going 
to file on synthetic fuels. It is a pleasure to have you here as a 
witness. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Would you want to take just 1» minute and tell 
the committee about the Synthetic Fuels Committee of the Colorado 
State Legislature? Is the committee still in existence ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. A number of years ago I introduced a resolution 
to establish the Colorado Legislative Synthetic Fuels Committee. We 
have done a lot of work. We traveled all over the country, and we 
spent quite some time in Washington several years ago, and in New 
York. 

Our primary purpose was to try to arouse interest among people 
who might be interested in coal utilization to come out to Colorado. 
Walsenburg especially has been contacting a number of firms, trying 
to get a low-temperature coal-carbonization plant there. 

We do feel, in Colorado, that we have tremendous coal reserves. We 
have worked along that line. We have made considerable studies. 
We do have some fine reports that we would like to submit to your 
committee. 

Mr. CuHenowetH. Thank you, Sam. We will be glad to get that. 

Mr. Saytor. I have one other thing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sayvor. Senator, has the State of Colorado, over the years, 
appropriated money through its legislature for this research program 
in synthetic fuels? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. It has not been very much. It has been enough 
to pay the expenses of the committee to have hearings. We have made 
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a pretty thorough study of the Colorado coal reserves. The State 
itself has not spent as much money as it should, either. 
Mr. Cxenowetin. How much has been appropriated, Sam ? 
Mr. Taytor. We usually appropriate not over $2,500 each session. 
Mr. Epmonpson. In that regard, Senator, your school of mines 


carries on’ quite a few research projects in this field, though, does it 
not? 


Mr. Taytor. ' Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And that is a State-supported institution ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, but I do not think we have ever specifically appro- 
priated money for this specific purpose to that. It is part of the over- 
all research program. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think the school of mines has witnesses here to 
be heard, and we will go into that later. We are very pleased to have 
had you before the committee, and appreciate very much your taking 
time from your own busy legislative schedule to come up to Pueblo 


and appear before the committee. We wish you lots of luck with 
those bills. 


Mr. Taytor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I believe we will call as our next witness Mr. Rob- 
ert Williams, who is chief of the fuel division of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp. I think he can give this committee some very inter- 
esting and valuable, though perhaps not encouraging, information 
about what has happened to the coal-mining industry in southern 
Colorado. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Williams, we are pleased to have you before 
the committee. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT WILLIAMS, CHIEF, FUEL DIVISION, COLO- 
RADO FUEL & IRON CORP., PUEBLO, COLO. 


Mr. Witt1ams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. had its origin way back in 1872 when 
coal properties were developed in Fremont County, Colo. In 1876 
coal properties were developed in Las Animas and Fremont Counties, 
and the first beehive coke was manufactured near Trinidad, Colo., 
in 1878. Construction of the Minnequa steel plant was begun in 
1880, and the first steel was made in 1881. At one time, the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. was the largest producer of coal west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Coal was sold in every State from the Mississippi River 
to the coast. It owned and operated at one time about 35 coal mines, 
with a total daily capacity of around 25,000 tons of coal, of which a 
large portion was coked in the company’s 2,683 coke ovens. 

At the beginning of the century, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
produced as much as 60 percent of the coal mined in the State of Colo- 
rado. During the period of the First World War, the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp. produced about one-third of the coal produced in Colo- 
rado. The maximum coal production in the State of Colorado was 
in 1918 when 12,658,000 tons were mined. This compares with the 
present production of around 314 million tons per year. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.’s annual coal production ran 
around the 4 million figure from 1902 to 1920 when a gradual decline 
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began to around 1 million tons per year of coal, all captive, for the 
company’s byproduct coke ovens in Pueblo, Colo., and now produced 
from two mines. 

The last domestic-commercial coal mine was closed in 1953. Most 
of the domestic coal business was lost to fuel oil and natural gas, and 
the market for railroad-engine coal was just about disappearing with 
the completion of the transition to diesel power. 

The following tabulation shows the outside sales of coal by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron C orp. for certain years from 1920 to date. 








| 
Year Total pro- Outside Year Total pro- Outside 
duction sales duction sales 
eh tanta pontiac —|}-—— ———} ——__—_}——+ 
1920. | 4,151,762 | 2,390,000 |} 1950_____- SE gcety 951, 854 | 152, 221 
1939 . --| 1,829,565 | 1,125,172 || 1956__- si ad 983, 147 | 64 
1940 1, 504, 034 | 535, 100 |} 
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COAL RESEARCH AT THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. 


Coal research, as conducted at our Pueblo steel plant, is con- 
cerned primarily with those aspects of the subject concerned with 
coal preparation and carbonization, and the related production of 
coal chemicals. In the Bureau of Mines Information Cireular 7754 
are listed 209 specific subjects recommended for research. Of these, 
we are vitally interested in 38 and actively engaged in work on 29 
others. Considering only the second of these groups, work is now 
underway at several locations in this country and abroad, including 
the Denver station of the Bureau of Mines, the French Société pour la 
Valorisation des Combustibles, and at several low-temperature car- 
bonization pilot plants. The chief laboratory at which this work is in 
progress is that established at the coke plant of our corporation in 
Pueblo. 

Listing from the above-mentioned information circular the sub- 
jects on which work is now i and using the numbers as 
given in the listings in that circular—we have the following: 

Items 47 to 49: Work planned to secure improved coal washing 
jig efficiencies. 

Items 54 and 55: Use of froth flotation to secure separation of im- 
purities from very fine coal. 

Item 67: Work on salvaging fine coal from washery water using 
cyclone separators. 

Item 68: Determination of means of utilizing coal washery waste 
material. 

Items 73, 74, 76: Study of means of storing coal to prevent firing 
in pile. Work done in cooperation with Bureau of Mines. (W ork 
completed. ) 

Item 86: Investigation of use of char as boiler fuel. 

Item 91: Determine the economic limit of coal washing as based on 
end use of coal or coke. (Work completed.) 

Item 133: Production of activated carbon from coal. (Work com- 
pleted. ) 

Item 150: Study of petrographic constituents of coal as affecting 
coking properties. 
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Item 151: Study of equipment for rapid moisture determination of 
coal. 

Item 152: Study of advantages of separate crushing of the indi- 
vidual coals in a blend of coking coals. 

Item 153: Study of effect of blending low-temperature chars with 
coking coals. This involves determination of the best type of retort 
in which to make the char. 

Item 154: Investigation of pretreatment of coals to improve coke 
quality. 

Item 156: Use of fuil size or small test ovens to determine coking 
properties of coals. 

Item 157: Study effect of pretreating coal, with and without oxida- 
tion. 

Item 158: Determine effect of various additives to coal on quality of 
coke. 

Item 159: Develop possibilities of ferrocoke process. 

Item 177: Determine best operating conditions for making char 
for use in coal blends for coke production. 

Item 179: Make comprehensive study of nature and composition 
of low-temperature tar. 

Item 201: Introduce simplification of analysis procedure. 

Item 202: Apply statistical methods to analysis and process control. 

Item 203: Standardize procedures and terminology. 

Item 204: Study distribution and nature of plant residues. 

Item 205: Study the various physical properties of coal. 

3. Research possibilities dealing primarily with the various phases 
of mining that should be investigated : 

Item 1: Investigate the formation and development of coal beds 
and the 'eaete of “phy sical, chemical, and biologic factors (see also 
204). 

Item 2: Develop new geophysical methods of finding and estimating 
extent of coal deposits. 

Item 3: Map reserves more intensively, including information on 
variations in quality of coal, with location and on the nature of 
minerals associated with coal. 

Items 4-82, inclusive: Dealing with underground mining methods 
and equipment, roof control, ventilation, power and lighting, and 
strip mining. 

Items 33- 42, inclusive: Covering underground gasification. This 
might have great possibility at mines which still contain workable 
coal, but have been abandoned due to unfavorable economic condi- 
tions. 

4. Why is the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. interested in coal re- 
search? First, because we are a progressive organization and want 
to keep abreast of changing conditions and new developments. In 
fact, we like to be ahead of the procession, and our recent develop- 
ment on the production of di-ammonium phosphate at our coke plant 
may be cited as an example. 

Second, because we wish to maintain high efficiency in our opera- 
tions and be able to produce the best possible products at the lowest 
possible costs. 

Third, because we see the handwriting on the wall and know that 
the reserves of petroleum fuel oil and natural gas are definitely 
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limited, and that before many years, we must secure gaseous and 
liquid fuels for our steel-mill operations. Colorado has lots of coal— 
we are of the opinion that this is the best raw material to supply our 
future fuel needs. 

It has been predicted that within 15 or 20 years inadequate supplies 
of liquid and gaseous fuels will require the coal industry to convert 
coal into these products, as well as produce chemicals directly from 
coal instead of through the coking and byproduct process. 

In the foregoing declaration, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. has 
presented some facts relative to our position in coal production and 
utilization research. We have attempted to keep abreast of modern 
developments and to initiate new and modified approaches to the 
more efficient and economical methods. We realize that a single 
corporation such as ours cannot even hope to scratch the surface of 
a program as broad as the present one, and it is our sincere opinion 
that the full coverage of this program can only be achieved by co- 
operative effort, and the Bureau of Mines is well qualified to lead the 
way. 

We respectfully urge that appropriations be made available to the 
proper Government agencies for an expansion of the coal-research 
program. 

Mr. Epmonpson. This is a very interesting statement you have 
given, Mr. Williams. I am very much interested in these specific 
research projects you have sponsored in your own company. Could 
you tell us whether you are today budgeting a specific sum for research 
and development projects ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. We certainly are. We must remain competitive in 
the industry. We have a budget allowing for research work in the 
utilization of coal. We are a contributing member of Bituminous 
Coal Research, which is one of the cosponsors of Information Circular 
7754. We are supporting in our own organization through consul- 
tants a program at all times. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Williams, do you support and endorse the 
recommendations of the National Coal Association with respect to the 
formation of a Federal Commission to coordinate and expedite the 
research work on coal ¢ 

Mr. Witx1ams. Yes, sir. We are members of the National Coal 
Association. The policy of that association has not been officially 
made a part of the policy of our corporation; but, as a supporting 
member, I am sure we would recommend it very favorably. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any questions, Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercaur. No questions. Thank you, Mr. Williams, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sayvor. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams, I am delighted to see from your statement the exten- 
sive number of fields in which your company has already conducted 
some research. 

If your company would develop any process in this research field, I 
would like to ask whether or not they would want to use it exclusively 
for their own, whether they would want to take out a patent on it, or 
whether it would be made available to the industry. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. I am sure that any of these developments would be 
made available to the industry. 
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Mr. Sayior. I was interested in your statement on page 5, that you— 


see the handwriting on the wall and know that the reserves of petroleum fuel 
oil and natural gas are definitely limited, and that before many years we must 
secure gaseous and liquid fuels for our steel-mill operations. 

Are you using gas here in your furnaces now? 

Mr. WituraMs. We are using natural gas and fuel oil in our open- 
hearth furnaces, in our reheating furnaces throughout the plant. The 
overall input of energy to the plant, however, is still in the form of coal. 
Ninety-five percent of the overall energy input to our steel plant is in 
the form of coal, only 5 percent or less remaining in the form of nat- 
ural gas or liquid fuel. 

Mr. Sayror. In that 95 percent, do you include the gas which you 
take off of your coal yourself in coking processes 

Mr. Wiriu1aMs. In the processing, the gas from the coke plant and 
blast furnaces are absorbed in the overall heat requirements of the 
plant. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield, there? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. I thought you said you were using natural gas. 

Mr. Wriu1ams. We are. 

Mr. Dawson. I assumed that natural gas was gas that came from 
the fields. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. The gentleman from Pennsylvania mentioned that 
you were using gas from your coal. I am a little confused now. 

Mr. Wit1ams. We have at the Pueblo plant a fully integrated 
system wherein the coke is carbonized in byproduct ovens. The re- 
sultant gaseous materials driven off there are used in reheating fur- 
naces throughout the plant, and for gaseous fuel purposes. Also as 
a byproduct of the blast furnaces comes a low-value but high-quality 
gaseous fuel which is utilized primarily under our high-pressure boil- 
ers for the generation of electrical energy at the plant. 

All of those present process gases can be said to originate in the 
form of coal. It is carbonized and used in the plant. 

Mr. Sayzor. In other words, Mr. Dawson, what the witness is tell- 
ing you is that they are using some natural gas but 95 percent of their 
total fuel, even in gaseous form, comes from coal; is that right? 

Mr. Wiu1ams. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. They put the coal through various processes, and as 
the coal goes through its processes, they will take off the gas, they 
will take off the coal ts rs, and sell that to some company that is inter- 
ested in the byproducts, and then they will use the coke in the actual 
manufacture of their steel. 

Mr. Wuiuiams. That is right. 

Mr. Sayror. I appreciate very much your coming before us, Mr. 
Williams, and appreciate very much your statement and the interest 
which is very evident your company is showing in the use of coal. 

May I just ask you this: Is it correct that you now operate—how 
many mines? 

Mr. Wirutams. We are operating two coal mines. 

Mr. Sartor. Where are they located ? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Las Animas County, the Frederick Mine at Valdez, 
about 15 miles due west of Trinidad, and the new Allen Mine, approx- 
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imately 30 miles west of Trinidad. They are in what is generally 
known as the Raton Coal Basin. 

Mr. Saytor. Is the coal in that basin high-volatile coal ? 

Mr. Wuuuiams. It is a high-volatile coking coal for the most part. 

Mr. Sartor. How many men do you employ at the present time at 
those two mines? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Between those two operations, we are employing 
1,250 coal miners. 

Mr. Sartor. And your production, as I gather it, last year was 
just under a million tons? 

Mr. WuuiamMs. Yes. It is anticipated to be shghtly over a million 
for 1957. 

Mr. Sayvor. Do you ship any of this coal to any of your plants 
other than here in Pueblo? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. No. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Dawson ? 

Mr. Dawson. I notice from your statement in 1950 you had a total 
production of 951,854 tons, with outside sales of 152,221 tons. Yet in 
1956, you had substantially the same volume of production, but instead 
of having 152,000 tons of outside sales, you only had 64 of outside sales. 
Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Our weight of production at the Pueblo steel plant 
has increased to the point of demanding additional fuel input. Our 
domestic sales of fuel have declined just that amount. 

Mr. Dawson. Your volume of outside sales is down to 64 tons? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. As compared with 152,000? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Just 6 years ago? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Would you care to tell us how much you are spending 
in research ? 

Mr. WiutttaMs. I do not have that particular figure available. It 
could be supplied, I am sure. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you have a rough estimate? I mean directly on 
coal research. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If the witness will defer there. For one thing, 
if you are a participant in the Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., you 
are contributing a certain amount for each ton of coal, as I understand 
their operating basis for participation by their membership. 

Mr. WuutaMs. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. So, would it be possible to take your total produc- 
tion and multiply it by the percentage, which we already have in the 
record, of contribution for each ton of coal, and get a base figure to 
start with? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. It would be very small so far as the overall. It 
would run six mills, slightly over, which would be some six or seven 
thousand dollars a year. Our Bituminous Coal Research is another 
five to seven thousand. Those are relatively small figures, as com- 
pared to the staffing of research organizations within our own group. 
This figure I do not have immediately available. 
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Mr. Dawson. I was referring primarily to the research you are do- 
ing yourselves other than the amounts you are contributing to the 
Bituminous Goal Research. 

Mr. Wuut1aMs. I would have to ask that that figure be prepared. 

Mr. Dawson. Can you furnish it for the record ¢ 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Wecan. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Mr. Williams, I want to commend you on a very 
fine statement. I think you have presented to the committee just 
what the committee was interested in hearing. 

I have been telling the chairman of the committee we used to have 
in my home county about 30 or 40 coal mines, and now we have 2 left. 
Of course, all of these mines did not belong to Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp. How many would you say you operated i in Las Animas County ? 
Do you recall how many mines? 

Mr. Wii1aMs. I can make a guess that there have been 10 of them 
in Las Animas County. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Those were large mines. I was thinking you had 
more than that at one time. 

Mr. Wiii1ams. We had a great many at one time in Huerfano 
County and Fremont County. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. In our Oklahoma hearing on Saturday, we heard 
testimony that the Colorado Fuel and Iron C orp. was buying coal in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. Tell us about that. That is a particular 
type of coal you need here ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is right. A relatively small amount of our 
total mixture, something in “the order of 10 percent, must be of a 
character of the coals they have there, lower primarily in volatile 
material. 

Mr. Cuenoweti. That coal is not available here, then ? 

Mr. Wriuiams. No, sir; it is not. We have no coal in the vicinity 
of that type. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Williams, what do you see ahead for the coal 
mining industry of southern Colorado? After this great decline in 
produc tion, the loss of these coal mines, and this loss of employment to 
the men, what do you think is the immediate future for the coal mines 
in this area ? 

I might state this: in our hearings in other States, I personally have 
been very surprised to find a rather optimistic attitude among the 
coal mining industry for the future, but not the immediate future. 
There is a feeling that coal is going to come back of necessity. I think 
the problem of the operators is to be able to stay in business until that 
time comes. What would your observations be on the future of the 
industry ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. It would be simply a personal observation. Surely 
there must be some grounds to the belief that coal will return as a 
source of energy. As we find a decline in the available quantities of 
natural gas and fuel oils, and our overall requirement for energy in- 
creases, certainly I think that will account for an improvement in 
the production of coal. 

Mr. Curenowetu. Mr. Dawson was asking about your outside sales. 
Could you tell us whether or not you still have a retail sales force ? 

Mr. Wi11ams. We certainly have. Our representative of our sales 
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organization is here. Of course, it is probably very much smaller, the 
tonnages handled by that department of our corporation, smaller than 
it was. But we do, due to the fact that we have had this organization 
and contacts, continue the retailing, semiwholesaling of coal in the 
Rocky Mountain district. 

Mr. CuEenowetH. You are not selling your own coal ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. No, sir. 

Mr. CuenowerH. What coals are you handling? 

Mr. Wixu1aMs. Routt County coals, largely. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Routt County in northwestern Colorado? 

Mr. WittiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. But you are still seeking retail business ? 

Mr. WituraMs. We certainly are. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. But that business is just not available any more? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. We have found in our hearings that coal is divided 
into two categories, pretty well. The general feeling is the space- 
heat coal, and coal for domestic purposes is pretty well a thing of the 
past, at least for the immediate future, but there is a great demand 
for metallurgical coal. Is that the general picture so far as your com- 
pany is concerned ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is true. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You have found that to be true? 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. Yes. You will notice our substitution of direct 
sales. The loss of the 152,000 tons in 1950, we have absorbed that 
loss of domestic sales in improvement of our requirements at the 
Pueblo plant for metallurgical grade. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I do not want you to go into detail, but I wish 
you would analyze briefly what you have included, so far as the re- 
search work you are doing at the plant on coal. I am sure the com- 
mittee would be interested in hearing about the work you are doing. 

I am disappointed we are not going to have time to get out and see 
your operations for ourselves. I know the committee is anxious to 
visit your plant, but our time is limited. We only have one day for 
this hearing, and that will preclude us from visiting your new Allen 
mine in Las Animas County. 

Mr. WitiriaMs. As we have stated, we are interested in 38 of the 
209 specific subjects recommended for research, and have actively 
engaged in work on 29 others, which are: 

Items 47 to 49: Work planned to secure improved coal washing jig 
efficiencies. 

Items 54 and 55: Use of froth flotation to secure separation of im- 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Williams, do you use just run-of-mine coal with 
purities from very fine coal. 
the mixture you get from Oklahoma and Arkansas for your coking 
projects? 

Mr. Witii1aMs. It is also washed along with the balance of the 
mixture. We, unlike some other steel operators, have our washing 
facilities at the steel plant. We gather the coal there and introduce 
it toa washing plant here. And all of the coal is first washed in that 
washer. 

Item 67: Work on salvaging fine coal from washery water using 
cyclone separators. 
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Item 68: Determination of means of utilizing coal washery waste 
material. 

Items 73, 74, 76: Study of means of storing coal to prevent. firing 
in pile. 

This work we have accomplished in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Mines, and is complete, still in storage and in very satisfactory 
condition. 

Item 86 : Invest’ gate use of char as boiler fuel. 

Item 91: Determine the economic limit of coal washing as based 
on end use of coal or coke. Work completed. 

Item 133: Production of activated carbon from coal. Work 
completed. 

Item 150: Study of petrographic constituents of coal as affecting 
coking properties. 

Item 151: Study of equipment for rapid moisture determination 
of coal. 

Item 152: Study of advantages of separate crushing of the indi- 
vidual coals in a blend of coking coals. 

Item 153: Study of effect of blending low-temperature chars with 
coking coals. This involves determination of the best type of retort 
in which to make the char. 

Item 154: Investigation of pretreatment of coals to improve coke 
quality. 

Item 156: Use of full size or small test ovens to determine coking 
properties of coals. 

We are as well equipped as any organization in the country to make 
that determination. We have considerable cost in equipment and 
manpower in conducting those tests. 

Item 157: Study effect of pretreating coal, with and without 
oxidation. 


Item 158: Determine effect of various additives to coal on quality 
of coke. 

Item 159: Develop possibilities of ferrocoke process. 

Item 177: Determine best operating conditions for making char for 
use in coal blends for coke production. 

Item 179: Make comprehensive study of nature and composition of 
low-temperature tar. 

Item 201: Introduce simplification of analysis procedure. 

Item 202: Apply statistical methods to analysis and process control. 

Item 203: Standardize procedures and terminology. 

Item 204: Study distribution and nature of plant residues. 

Item 205: Study the various physical properties of coal. 

Research possibilities dealing primarily with the various phases of 
mining that should be investigated. 

There are the earlier items in the bulletin: 

Item 1: Investigate the formation and development of coal beds and 
the effects of physical, chemical, and biologic factors (see also 204). 

Item 2: Development of new geophysical methods of finding and 
estimating extent of coal deposits. 

Item 3: Map reserves more intensively, including information on 
variations in quality of coal with location and on the nature of min- 
erals associated with coal. 

Items 4-32, inclusive: Dealing with underground mining methods 
and equipment, roof control, ventilation, power and lighting, and 
strip mining. 
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Items 33-42, inclusive: Covering underground gasification. This 
might have great possibility at mines which still contain workable 
coal, but have e been abandoned due to unfavorable economic conditions. 

Those are things we have been working on for a great number of 

years. 
' Mr. Curnowern. Let me ask you this, Mr. Williams: In any of 
these processes or experiments, are you developing any technique 
which offers any promising of increasing the consumption of coal in 
the near future, discovering new ways to develop these byproducts 
which might make it commercially possible for coal to be consumed in 
large quantities ? 

Mr. Wiruiams. Well, certainly the work of our research dealing 
with byproducts has been extensive, altering the forms and types of 
the occurrence of byproducts where they will make for better mar- 
keting. 

For instance, we renownedly in the steel industry produced ammo- 
nium sulfate from the ammonia occurring in our liquids removed 
from the byproducts coke oven. It has been necessary, in order to 
market the ammonium to convert it toa di-ammonium phosphate. So 
our plant is now producing at considerable expense of equipment to 
convert to di-ammonium phosphate and market in that form. That 
is one of the most recent that comes to mind. 

There are a number of others—better utilizing the characteristics 
of our byproducts, making them more marketable, that we are con- 
stantly working on. 

Mr. Cuenowera. If there should be a substantial increase in the 
demand for coal, would the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. be in 
a position to do to meet the demand? These mines have been aban- 
doned. Are there any that could be reopened, or do you have other 
seams that could be developed ? 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. There are other seams that could be developed. 
Of course, we are in a bountiful supply of coal, and new mines could 
be opened in entirely virgin country. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. As I understand, Colorado Fuel and Iron C orp. 
still owns considerable coal. Is that correct? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. We do. 

Mr. Cuenowetru. Which has never yet been developed, or even 
tapped 7 

Mr. Wituiams. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. There would be, you think, an interest on the 
part of the company in developing that coal if a market for it could 
be developed, if it could be used in synthetic fuels or something of 
that nature / 

Mr. Wituiams. We are quite sure of that. 

Mr. Cuenowetrn. You have got the coal, and you are ready to do 
business ? 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes. 

Mr. Curenowern. I will not take any more time. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Williams. ” 

I want to take this opportunity personally to thank you and all of 
the others for your splendid cooperation in helping to arrange this 
meeting. You have been very helpful. 

Mr. Wittrams. Thank you. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. I want to join my colleague in that. We ap- 
preciate the hospitality and the hospitality of the city in these very 
fine accommodations. Thanks to all of you. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The next witness is Mr. Tom Allen, Colorado 
State coal mine inspector. I am sure Mr. Allen will have some in- 
formation of great interest to the committee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Allen? 


STATEMENT OF TOM ALLEN, COLORADO STATE COAL MINE 
INSPECTOR 


Mr. Auten. I do not have a prepared statement. I have several 
statements of coal production I want to file with you, but they are not 
prepared written statements, except for production and resources, 
and so forth. 

I have here the production report of the State of Colorado for the 
State as a whole since 1864 to 1956; the 1955 annual report; the 
United States Geological Survey report on Colorado coals. I do not 
want to give you that yet. I want to refer to it. 

I have a map of the coalfields of Colorado, a table of all of the 
productions, the number of mines, the number of men for the State of 
Colorado from 1910 to 1956. And I have our annual report for 1956, 
not quite complete. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If there is no objection by the committee, the 
table on production from 1864 through 1956, and the table of informa- 
tion concerning report material of the Colorado State Coal Mine 
Inspection Department, covering days of work, accidents, and so 
forth, will be made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Auten. And here is a short report on the activities of the 
synthetic fuels committee which Senator Taylor spoke of. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If there is no objection, the report on the synthetic 
fuels program, February 1957, and the monthly report of the Colo- 
rado Coal Mine Inspection Department. for December 1956 will also 
be made a part of the record at this point. 

The Annual Report for the State of Colorado for 1955 will be made 
a part of the committee file. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The reports follows :) 


REPORT ON SYNTHETIC FUELS PROGRAM, FEBRUARY 1957 
By Thomas Allen, chief coal mine inspector of Colorado 


Active thought concerning the development of the coal resources of Coloradc 
for the production of chemicals and electric power has been definitely estab- 
lished during the year 1956. Strongly financed groups have shown that they are 
interested in coal chemicals, electricity from coal burning plants, and a supply 
of artificial gas to supplement the reserves of natural gas. In some cases con- 
struction is started—definitely on plants to produce electricity ; in others, holdings 
have been acquired for development in the not too distant future. 

Cheap available electricity is a must for industrial expansion, metal mining and 
population increase and, therefore, plants to supply this form of energy are now 
under construction in some places with others proposed in various locations. 
For instance, an electric plant is being constructed at Nucla, Colo., to meet the 
direct and indirect demands of uranium mining. Future plans include similar 
plants at Cortez and Durango in Colorado, in the Henry Mountains for Utah 
mining, and in the region of New Mexico immediately south of Durango, Colo. 
Very large areas are being held near Craig, Colo.; probably dual-purpose plants 
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for electricity and chemicals—enormous demands of electricity will be needed 
for the development of the phosphate deposits occurring in the Tri-corner region 
of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming—plus the increasing demand for uranium 
mining in that region. 

A plant is being built at Cameo, Colo., to meet the demands of the fast devel- 
opment of the Grand Junction region—uranium, potash, ete. North of Denver 
a new plant, coal burning mostly, is in the course of construction. The Paonia 
region is being studied for coal distillation and electrical production ; this region 
and Crested Butte are also coming to the development of the anthracite deposits 
of Kebler Pass. It should be noted that there are no deposits of anthracite in 
the West excepting in Colorado, found in the Crested Butte area of Gunnison 
County, and Routt County; the New Mexico deposits are nearly exhausted. 

A big plant is needed near Walsenburg or Aguilar because of the development 
of the Arkansas Valley, the San Louis Valley, and Pueblo regions. This plant 
should be coupled to plants near Canon City and Florence for the best results. 

Another plant can be built east of Colorado Springs for eastern Colorado, 
western Kansas, and western Nebraska. Some thought has been given to plant 
construction at Pine Bluffs, Wyo. to supply this region; every effort should be 
made to show the possibility of the lignite deposits east of Colorado Springs to 
fuel a large power plant. Similar lignite deposits are now being successfully 
developed in Texas. 

Much more power must be supplied to the Rifle area near Glenwood Springs for 
pulp mills and limestone-marble development. Information has been requested 
concerning the coal reserves surrounding Meeker, Colo., and it may be stated that 
they are of huge tonnage. The request from Meeker shows that there is a definite 
need for more detailed information on the coal deposits in many other parts of 
Colorado. 

A special feature of such large electric plants is the concentration of coal 
ash at the plants—for most of the rare minerals associated with coal are retained 
in the ashes after combustion—for instance, “germanium” which is known in 
many Colorado coals. 


COKING COAL 


The growth of production of coking coal will be fantastic. Already a produc- 
tion of 100,000 tons per year is coming from the Glenwood Springs area. This 
will increase to a production of 1 million tons in the next 5 to 10 years. 

Development will grow in the Paonia region—60 million tons of coking coal 
are definitely known—with probably the same tonnage known but not explored 
enough to determine the exact reserves. This coal will go to steel plants in 
Utah and California. 

Large reserves of coking coal are known near Durango. Smelting and other 
requirements will need this coal. Durango should be coupled up with broad 
gage railroads from Alamosa to Durango, and from Durango to Gallup, N. Mex. 

These railroads are surveyed and they should be constructed without delay 
because the Durango region has practically unlimited possibilities in minerals, 
agriculture, etc., necessary to the growth of the west coast and to points East. 

Coking coal in the Trinidad district will continue to supply the steel mills of 
Pueblo, Colo., for 100 years or more. Some may be shipped from the Trinidad- 
Raton field to California. Already blocks of coal land are being assembled for 
coal for such markets. This is in addition to the steadily growing demand of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.’s Pueblo plant. 

Definitely the growth of the west coast depends on the 
Rocky Mountains—there is no coal on the west coast, with 
State of Washington. Colorado coals will play a 
development. 

Recently the United States Bureau of Mines published a statement that coal 
will soon be used for the manufacture of artificial gas. This is a rather belated 
statement because in 1955 and 1956 natural gas producers had geologists explor- 
ing the coal fields of Colorado for such purposes. 

The oil shale deposits of Colorado are known to be the largest in the world. 
They can be included in the development of hydrocarbon deposits. It 
suggested that oil shale and coal be included in a common program—such an 
arrangement could be of advantage to both. It may be that the resources of 
over 2 billion tons of coal in the Grand Hogback extending from New Castle to 
Meeker may add to the possibility of the oil shale development, inasimuch as 
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power could be produced directly from the coal—the production from oil shale 
going into other valuable products. 

This is a very short report, but it is hoped that it is of enough value to create 
a more general interest in the hydrocarbon deposits of Colorado (coal and shale 
particularly), and the necessity for their development in the program of the 
growth of the whole of the State. Much work is yet to be done—the Coal Mine 
Inspection Department will continue to be of every possible assistance in all 
future activities. 

The Legislative Committee for Synthetic Fuels should be appreciated for the 
work they have sponsored in the past and it is hoped that such a committee 
will be continued in the future and the program extended, because undoubtedly 
the fuel and energy resources will be a major factor in the growth of the State. 
Some may point to uranium as competitive in the energy market—it will not be 
competitive but will take its place as part of the overall effort including coal, 
oil shale, gas, oil, and uranium, all contributing to the growth of the Nation. 
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Colorado State coal mine inspection department, Denver, Colo.—Monthly report 
for December 1956 
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Pikeview-. ecadogusapassemt ae Lae) | ee | 1 badiicaniies | 3 
Total... eleasnicastma -| 30] 45) 10,008 | 46,397 |--...-..|.-..-.|.....-- 2 
Fremont: | 
Annex... aamaibamerarl a -) La 1 NN a a an ee 
Beer, strip-__- inhabeneneod 5 20 2, 305 EE Cincccccalsnabesheanband ae 
Black Knight No. 2.--_-_- | 4 18 | 132 1, 498 Sead ee 
Caldirola No. 2 - os | 6; 21] 428 | WEE Ti iciinns a, Reena eee: 2 
Canon Black Diamond.._-- } 6 16 1,701 | 26,327 | sigue slide wat teat 
Canon Chief_.... nonlibmee notated ie | 8,071 | S ccischas oe ania a 
Canon Liberty _----- | 4) 2] 747 5, 642 Scat Roesch 1 
Canon National. _. one 7} 20 1,993 | 25,974 |------ Laie snenntailncassid age 
Canon Wolf Creek No. 2...- 9 25 | 737 | 6, 988 5 satis Rebabeaiol 1 
Canon Zenith No. 2_....---- | 4; wi 341 SE ni needa Receseenat ahcdebidiie ban 
Cedar Canon . : 7 19 1,274 | 16,176 |_.___- axbdiblecione 1 
Coal Creek Canon_...-_.---- al 5 24 1, 234 | EE Barron cake Rete halal teal 
Corley No. 6-__.. , i ee 12, 027 7 etl aocan 
Double Dick - - wan 7 20 1, 540 13, 348 | ied ited ad eee 
Golden Quality No. 3. _--- | (2) jam 1, 545 
Golden Quality No. 4 6|} 23 821 ee tne cop kaneeaan 
L. & C, No. 2... > | 5 | 20 | 333 | 3, 560 | ‘ lt sain eee 
Pine Gulch No. 2.-..---- 5. 15 _ 752 |_. eae 
Pine Gulch No. 3 ; |} 4] 2 278 | 3,811 | ions init Ee 
Pioneer Canon... -. ; | 13 22) 3,187 25, 842 | . << Saeeae 
Pioneer, strip... ae mS ae aie ME airs a achei taste eet kere 
Rex Carbon ‘i 6| 22 RGD, ie ek eres a 
Twin Pines____- 2 aalicaie 3 23 399 | 1, 053 | ae 
Vento. ; ; E 11 20 2, 703 31, 618 | Paes 1 
ener fo a | 
Total a em -| 112 374 21, 232 241, 146 aa | 6 
Garfield: | | | | 
Atlas No. 3_. | 2 23 32 | 101 | ‘ | ee 
Harvey Gap No. 3 4 | 4 25 319 1, 768 oe zeil : 
IHINo.2.. i 5 20 791 8,112 aad | 
IHINo.3 6 20 838 | 9, 018 ce ee 
Marion-Kilroy : et: 1, 948 et 
New Castle ia 8 22 715 | 2, 709 2) 2 
North Canyon 6 21 754 5, 681 ba 
Be tin inte 9 23 497 1, 406 | > alias 
Sunlight... 5 23 597 5, 107 1 
ice dcewdtnmiwata sae Saaceds 45 177 z 543 | 35, 850 ; | 2 3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Colorado State coal mine inspection department, Denver, Colo.—Monthly report 
for December 1956—Continued 





| | 
County and mine 


| 
| 


| Men | Days 


| 
| Production 
| 
| 
Decem- | 
ber To date 


| | 
| 
| 





Gunnison: | 
NOUN esd 555 cdc cess peswese | 3 | 
Bear bntjna eben ; 7 | 55 
Black Beauty. -__...... ee Ce 
OS Ee ere ae Se 
Hawk’s Nest___..----- | 26 
Hinkle ee aa 
Nu-Mine No. 2__.- A ont 
Ohio Creek No. 2 Rs 3 
Oliver No. 3...--- ‘ 28 
Somerset - _- Saeed at SS t 

WOE chiewsnus sa ; ----| 235 

Huerfano: | 
Black Beauty : : ; | (2) 
Blue Blaze a cewird (3) 
Caddell No. 2-. (2) 
Delearbon 22 
Gordon eo 8 
Leader No. 2 4 
Maitland No. 1___- . ee 3 
Maitland No. 2 ry 
Major No. 2 ; 4 
Morning Glory ! 14 
Peaks : if (2) 
Rugby No. 6___-_----- : i 6 

Tete... 7 Ph Ro 71 

Jackson: Marr mines ; ae (2) 


La Plata: 
Blue Flame 
Burnwell No. 2 
Coal King No. 2 
Hay Gulch No. 2 
King_.- 
Minoletti 
Morning Star_- 
Peacock - 
Peerless. _- 
Victory No. 1 
Victory No. 2 
Victory No. 3 
Wright No. 1 


New fn fe eWWWW 


Total ; 42 
Las Animas: 

Aguilar-Imperial (2) 
Allen 519 
Anchor No, 2 (2) 
Baldy No. 2 18 
Berwind Canon 4 
Brodhead No. 2 4 
Burro Canyon No. 3 3 
Delazgua No 3% 2 
Engleville 2 
Franklin _. (3) 
Frederick 567 
Gem (3 
Grey Creek Nos. 6 and 4 5 
Martinez (3 
Morley (1) 
Peacock 4 
Prosperity No. 2 2 
Rainbow 2 
Rapson No, 2 6 
Red Glow 3 
Starkville No. 4 4 

RI Sa eg oe a 1, 145 


See footnotes at end of table. 


| Injuries 


Noafatal 


| Fatal 


| 
| Decem-| Total; Decem-| Total 











1, 019, 898 


ber | ber | 
i | 
18 178 | eee his 2 
17 7,024 | 57,982 |___- _ 
20 1,843 | 11, 368 | as 2 
17 1,676 | 11,833 |.-.._. 5 a 
21 5, 219 36, 967 | 2 2 
22 181 | EI 
23 | 2,576 | 17,965 |_- 1 
25 | 407:| 29650 |...... » 
16 4, 280 45,145 |_____- 
17 9,757 | 117,501 |._.-. 7 
216 33,141 | 303, 852 1 
‘ 1, 020 | 
é : i+ 635 P 
; 413 si 
17 | 2, 072 15, 707 3 
17 | 1,693 | 11,740 5 
19 209 2, 132 
10 237 1, 825 
16 757 5, 033 a 
20 | 510 5, 894 1 1 
17 1, 477 17, 120 1 
159 
21 240 1, 541 1 
137 7, 195 63, 219 1 7 
1, 781 1 
21 365 3, 431 
17 431 7, 343 
22 227 1, 006 
23 238 2,015 
25 534 5, 536 = 
21 640 4, 293 e 
20 367 2, 625 F 
24 354 4, 694 amet 
14 145 1, 000 
20 810 14, 443 
20 | 222 2, 77% 
20 1, 100 
3 62 
250 5, 495 
1, 449 
17 57, 586 77, 248 10 
140 : 
20 648 3, 819 1 
19 217 1, 169 
19 336 3, 024 
16 55 341 
20 g8 52] 
23 283 2, 524 
; 546 l 
17 26,712 | 354, 457 1 1 
SOO * 
19 321 4, 538 1 
: 173 
51, 443 1 
25 332 2, 745 
24 79 2 
10 14 79 i 
26 1, 189 11,814 2 
7 12 hoes sa tapaeo cbs. cusacteedode 
21 221 2, 141 
283 88, 123 1 17 
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Colorado State coal mine inspection department, Denver, Colo.—Monthly report 
for December 1956—Continued 














| Production Injuries 
! 
County and mine | Men | Days Fatal Nonfatal 
Decem- | , - BORD at 
| | ber | To date | 
| | Decem-! Total! Decem-) Total 
| ber | ber 
| | | 
Mesa: } | 
NE Ae EN a nas nies scanaistd aan times teaenadl | 3) 24] 572 | 4,728 | ; : ee 
Cameo... hindi boas 32 | 16 | 4,674 | 51,041 & = 1 
Farmers-Nearing.-_..........-- SO Ras | 189 as 
Gearhart. hig til diners Tieng 10 21 | 697 | 4, 260 new 
Hidden Treasure - 2 15 | 200 | 2, 249 | 
Hunter | 2 20 | 136 416 
Hy-Grade.- | 5 20 648 | 2, 453 
McGinley 3 24 | 436 | 2, 589 |. 
River View 5 15 460 | 3, 024 | 
Winger . 2 24 160 605 | 7 
eae --| 64) 179 7, 983 71, 554 oat — aie 1 
Moffat: Red Wing-_. 47 | 17 12, 797 96, 461 ad 1 1 
Montezuma: Montezuma No, 2_--__. (3) aoa | 363 sate siaeia nine 
Montrose: Independence yiakd 4 25 326 2, 807 | 
} Pitkin: 
Dutch Creek - 7 16 2, 350 | 6, 204 i 
Thompson Creek No. 1 | 55 15 5,629 | 61,377 sah. d 1 
Thompson Creek No, 3 50 15 6,104 | 86,079 1 6 
| Thompson Creek No. 4 (3) | 102 
l = = s —————— Ee - aa —_ a! 
l j Total.- j 112 46 14,083 | 153, 762 1 7 
L Rio Blanco: 
~ | Blue Streak ___- 5 18 939 8, 329 Sia J 
7 | Rienau ; 4 26 813 5, 848 |... 1 
1 | White River__--. () 2, 112 mies 
SUC anos 2 9 44 | 1,752 | 16,289 1 
| Routt: 
Apex. __- < 1 24 106 | 716 i lodacust dena ; 5 
| Crow Bar and Black Magic Strip 19 14 1, 790 19, 628 5 1 2 
- | Edna, strip seemed ‘ . 46 17 25, 263 | 163, 588 ‘ aie 1 
« Harris ‘ ‘ ‘ 90 17 13, 304 88, 446 |___- i 4 
* I x 2 oo bch es saa 2 2 44 342 oft ‘sg alah ass Reccaapintaan 
m Keystone sucteesea 60 15 5,324 | 39,742 a ° sinha 2 
Osage, strip ; 37 20 28,762 | 169, 508 : ’ idee read 
Rice Pinnacle : (2) f | 1, 430 : Sais 
cs dimdibtcnciciedia ai nok ‘. = 101 | ial eceninail 
OE aids ca Gb nt snaaeh ceo 255 130 74,593 | 483,501 |___- cli 2 9 
San Miguel: Keck-Reliance..........__- 1 7 16 50 pss ba Sets _ 
Weld: 
Boulder Valley No. 3-.- ‘ 68 22 17,711 | 85,042 |_...... ee palasibiotentteiid 
Eagle siiekpapeinuiaial 112 22 38, 725 234,912 |__- ams soe 4 
10 Imperial. _- és are 37 22 10, 498 37, 187 |...--- athe eee 
; Lincoln ; 55 22 14,258 | 67,530 7 a 1 2 
1 Shamrock. __-_- ‘ ( = 8, 557  einion cea a Bala ie 
Sterling 5 44 21 9, 281 51, 276 a én 1 
Washington : 109 22 22, 053 153, 889 ‘ 6 
Te. 5 ak ns sind eile 425 131 112, 526 638, 393 |_. 1 13 
1 Grand total: 
1 NG Ab oe ca ..-|2, 667 |2,222 | 405,721 |3, 296, 881 2 7 83 
e December 1956-__- S ctanadleE © Lele eS 3 aa 
1 Grand total: | 
1955_. 2,783 |2, 572 450, 182 (3, 363, 306 | _. 8 7 85 
1 December 1955-_ -- ; .--|419.1 . i 
1 Closed. 
2 ? Noreport. 
' 3 Idle. 
4 Average days worked per mine. 
17 Mines listed, 142; idle, 10; closed, 6; no report, 11. 


Monthly reports are to reach this office by the 15th of each month, and must 


show all accidents, stating the cause and nature of each injury, and days lost 
due to injury. 


Reminder: Annual reports due by February 1. 
Tuomas ALLEN, Chief Inspector. 
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Coal production from 1864 through 1956 





Year: Tonnage 
ee 500 
Dee et 1, 200 | 
a ste re Ee, 6, 400 
UO ea a 17, 000 
Se ee ae a 10, 500 | 
a ee Fo 8, 000 
Ten a acl ee ti 4, 500 | 
hs 15, 600 
Olea alia a is A ccs tnisaseais 68, 540 | 
Se ee 69, 997 | 
Rca de Ao 77, 372 
i be he es 95, 838 | 
et ge 4 ee 117, 666 | 
oy CR a ee ae ee 160, 000 
ee Sd 1 200, 630 | 
Se Sn ce ek A 322, 732 | 
I Ase ea) 375, 000 | 
kk on 706, 744 | 
oe a 1, 161, 479 | 
hits beac cbacnsocbetiecien 1, 220, 593 | 
RE Bee Scientia stati 1, 130, 024 | 
se ee ks 1, 398, 796 | 
| Be ee 
Ue te ann Ap ee 
ee eee J. Bae att 
NF pers deta me = 2, 400, 629 | 
WO ein Bc en __ 8,075, 781 | 
I See 28 Ba 5 es 3, 512, 632 | 
ih Mid ca Mccastiberinadiae 3, 771, 234 | 
Nd rss 3, 947, 056 | 
NR ch henscctenntickadiain 8, 021,028 | 
aed ee 3, 339, 495 | 
a eo 3, 371, 633 
Rete re he 3, 565, 660 
a Die tt 4, 174, 037 
US Ree a 4, 826, 939 | 
Se fe _ 5,495, 734 | 
ee ee eee? eG _ 6,021, 405 | 
| a as _ 7, 522, 923 | 
TE cbr 7, 775, 302 | 
BR es east eee ty, Gg 
ee ee 8, 989, 631 
ee Se Se eee 10, 308, 421 | 
NN te Nn ee 10, 965, 640 | 
OR 9, 773, 007 | 
9000. So eas 
| ee: ee 


Year—Continued Tonnage 
nee Ee a a 10, 197, 595 
Ne iss scsdc th eradancininsa Diesen 11, 016, 948 
Ges eit be 9, 268, 939 
Re Ra a na 8, 201, 423 
Re esse a ae 8, 715, 397 
NS ciigbuisiiiatt: site Mabie 10, 522, 185 
el aececcét eS 12, 515, 305 
TES inn ah ceeeaeee: 2, 658, 055 
| a a ae 10, 406, 543 
Nb a 12, 514, 693 
RES ETA ee: 9, 141, 947 
It cael celal oe ele 10, 003, 610 
Rs cv actocn ndecn a ee 10, 336, 735 
RO son aha iene ees 10, 501, O88 
Ds ants ccsdoig Masicrateies angi 10, 440, 387 
IT coset Aetiahaalbnibchenaaspselet 10, 616, 760 
WCE cscewhia BA ee 9, 781, 580 
SIRS aesnis cence pain ies a= 9, 921, 585 
NG a Sica Sh oe Sites 9, 934, 064 
1930__- ees sccstusstacenie< ai a 
TEs sesicnucniish ahicadbemapababurtae 6, 604, 063 
MO sinscsil <Scaty acl Met ae 6, 616, 525 
DIN a scsersrts Bocs whilst ain 5, 284, 872 
I ase ca ani Accs che a 5, 251, 008 
( a a 
eS ae, 6, 868, 801 
Re ike bce SE Te 7, 222, 092 
a iin ct sa See ee 5, 730, 291 
Ni i 6, 002, 125 
i ae) 6, 673, 359 
DOG ein St Foes 7, 008, 037 
UI ides sich ssa sactmutandastabe unlit 8, 131, 764 
a i a a 8, 372, 683 
Ry on sticks Bomcce unenacencaumdicys 8, 202, 401 
ts crates ee 7. 656, 612 
) ee ee 
1947 3 bs Be ae cise ne 
I i a 5, 682, 512 
a ee 4, 578, 170 
a esas Arnett mais ea 4, 274, 887 
IR dick oon tikes ida ee 4,111, 945 
tries ges ee Se ee 3, 643, 523 
PS 3, 598, 867 
a ae eee 2, 922, 365 
MDa cigants nk hei dnied aww 0,966, 490 
hE eee ae ae Pe _. 38,303, 661 
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Coal shipment and disposal 














County Railroad | Truck Power and Out of | Chemically 
heat state | treated 

onan ae - ES eens | ema | 
os ota iinet intel env itie o n Tae si =a heehaecatece’ loeedcadeend 
Boulder --__-- es wade ccstnembcdneal 1, 302 23, 139 | 60 | eet 1, 794 
I oc aaniatsduin ws ketetike cageeaeiee 24, 086 | 27,713 | 641 | 2, 989 | 2, 070 
We Ret est nk ode <a naw ecaaen ues Peed 5, 577 | 53, 421 | hy Sette 30, 000 
Beit 33). 6003 a eee 11, 487 206, 344 | 60 Oyrmae F825 .2. 
CS inn 68 dann x ssininipen hesaaindasan Dal as 33, 930 a Aashnmank ‘ 800 
Gunnison __-_-- Se eae pay. kaaue 255, 757 57, 902 | 15, 023 156, 243 41, 863 
Huerfano. sites ahi aired camilla mse Nala | 23, 529 41, 335 bask 5425-56 3, 965 3, 408 
Jackson Ss ciinniainaremeeaditieaaian alana EE Westenra en hii | isiacedenmtneiiel 
La Plata_-_ Sddas sidkiephadedaie acd | 10, 361 | 39, 903 | Bet Necccutin Reh aictn Stareles 
Las Animas. -- 4 sil ca .| 1,066, 069 34, 119 11, 131 944 3 s..5 .nedeaka 
ie FS. 5 ee 11, 687 | 38, 137 | ome 7) tg 3, 689 
Moffat iuliai eet oe ee 87, 458 TS a. cians 39, 364 | 40, 695 
Montezuma. ___- ~ SE se enh aa ctia eS ee 
00O 9 bn és dn de eet eee er ae 3, 215 | SRS inbh kt. Sebel 
Pitkin__- ; ; : e. 94, 207 i ee 96, FE Nis co bigaeu 
Rio Blanco FE Ledbuls ob bety 4, 500 15, 547 |_.._..- 7, 544 8, 851 
Routt itpaadietelecaielniees 478, 115 41, 899 2, 928 162, 762 | 76, 615 
San Miguel__- ee — 50 ee as am 
Weld__- ae Soiin artcicdsece es | 345, 938 | 263, 454 4, 826 600 | 30, 136 
Total__- ; 


pebadewesaedn , 420, 163 | 898, 918 49, 409 | 474, 814 239, 921 


Mr. Atten. You have experts in every line. My information is 
fairly general on the coal reserves of the State. 

I am excepting to the publication of the United States Geological 
Survey on coal in Colorado made in 1953. Definitely this report “does 
not cover what tonnage we actually have, because in their investigation 
I know what they did. They went around the edges of the coal field, 
and only reported the coal that was definitely in place. That in a 
great big basin bet ween the edges was too doubt fulto be included. But 
they give a report where we have 100 billion tons of coal available 
for right- -away mining in the State of Colorado, divided into the 
different coal fields. 

Generally, our bigger coal fields are the Green River region, which 
is northwest Colorado; the Jackson County North Park Field; the 
Denver region, which extends from north of Denver to south of 
Colorado Springs; the Uinta region, which is part of the greater 
Uinta field, which extends into Utah, in western Colorado: the San 
Juan region, which is in the southwest corner; and the Trinidad or 
Raton Mesa region, in Huerfano and Las Animas Counties. 

This is a map made by the United States Geological Survey with 
some corrections and additions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that available for the committee files? 

Mr. Auten. You can have that, too. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
committee files. 

(The map will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any reason to disagree with the 
United States Geological Survey estimate of 100 billion tons? 

Mr. Auten. They are very conservative. We can say that. It is 
my opinion, having ‘been around all the edges of all of these coal fields, 
and in the interiors in the prospecting work IT have done for coal com- 
panies, there is probably 200 billion instead of 100. They will not 
accept the condition of a series of coal beds that go under, and they 
come out at a certain distance miles away. Their middle is unknown. 
They do not accept that. We coal miners do. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Are you including that in the 200 billion, now? 

Mr. Auten. I am including what is probably in the basins. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are you including your subbituminous and lig- 

nite ? 

Mr. Auten. Subbituminous; we have no lignite. We only have 
subbituminous and bituminous, and we have some anthracite. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And you include all of those in 

Mr. Aten. In the 100 billion we are excepting from the Govern- 
ment statement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What is your total on anthracite ? 

Mr. Auten. Anthracite is a billion tons, possibly, in the State of 
Colorado, in two areas, about three-quarters of a billion accepted in 
the Crested-Butte area, and the balance in Routt County, Colo. Those 
are anthracite deposits. This is the last anthracite in the West. 

The New Mexico deposits are being rapidly depleted. That is the 
only other western coal we have of that kind. Future aethracite will 
have to be from these areas, or from Pennsylvania, and some from 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

We have tremendous beds of subbituminous coal. In some cases, 
people refer to its as lignite, but the Government’s classification is 
that any coal which is black is subbituminous. They only classify 
lignite as brown coal, higher water content. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How would you divide your total between bitumi- 
nous and subbituminous ? 

Mr. Auten. That is not broken down too well, because of the terrific 
lack of explor ation that has been done in the remote areas. But our 
most valuable deposits are extreme large areas of good bituminous 
coal. Our greatest value is in that. 

Colorado in areas like Huerfano County, Las Animas County, 
parts of Routt County, Canyon City, Durango, and so forth, is reputed 
to have the largest reserves of bituminous coal of any State in the 
Union. That is a common statement. 

There is some discrepancy in statements made concerning coal, and 
aad get to worrying whether we have 101 billion or 100 billion. To 

, 1 billion does not make any difference one way or another, since 
we eh ave somuch. We have enough with 100 billion to last the United 
States—if you figure a half a billion tons a year, how long will it last 
the United States on 100 billion? It will last all of the United States 
200 years, without what our neighbors have in Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Utah, Montana. Forty percent of the reserves of the coal in the world 
are in the Rocky Mountains—40 percent. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You do not even get very belligerent over the 
difference between 100 billion and 200 billion. 

Mr. Auten. No. It is going to last solong. As I said, by the time 
bY: exhaust this coal, scientists probably 1, 000 years, or 1,500 years, or 

2,000 years from now will have invented some way of getting heat 
freee the sun, or from tidal waves. If we haven't any by ‘that time, it 
is too bad for them; they can freeze to death as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would you tell us a little bit about the general 
mining conditions, the thickness of seams, percentage of mining being 
carried on ona strip basis, and a few bits of information such as that? 

Mr. ALLEN. We have seams of every known thickness, every known 
inclination, every known quality. We don’t mess with seams of 3 feet 
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or less like they do in Alabama or those places. In fact, in making 
an estimate in places like northwest Colorado, I didn’t count anything 
less than 5 feet. If they did that in Alabama, they would not have any 
coal, because they do not have anything thicker than 5 feet. 

We have seams of bituminous coal in different parts of the State 
that run from 10, 15, 20, 25, 35, 45, and 65 feet thick, in the areas 
away from this part of the country. In our general statement as far 
as the whole of the eastern slope, I would figure our average is about 
6 feet. If we get below that, we do not bother very much, except in 
local places where there is an immediate market for small productions. 

I see in Alabama they are working 24 inches, and I see they are 
working a 5-foot seam of coal with 18-inch band in the middle of dead 
rock. So I think it is about time you are getting some action out 
here on coal, and trying to reserve some of that. You are going to get 
into a condition where you are going to need us pretty soon. That 
is why I am in favor of everything being done for coal. 

Mr. EpMonpson. What is the extent of mechanization ? 

Mr. Auten. We are practically going as fast as we can to a hundred 
percent mechanization in Colorado. The C, F. & I. mine at Allen 
is 100 percent mechanized. 

The trouble with our mechanization here, we have so many small 
operations, family mines, and so forth, they cannot afford to buy the 
equipment necessary to mechanize for the production they have. 
You cannot buy a hundred thousand dollar machine to produce 5 or 6 
thousand tons a year, you know. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In your mechanized mines what is the average 
production per man? 

Mr. Auxen. It varies very considerably. The Colorado Fuel & 
Iron could give you more from their reports. On what I have, 7 to 10 
tons would be an average for the State, but some larger mines go up 
to 20 per man. And remember, we are just in the period of experi- 
mentation. Until a very few years ago there was no mechanization 
in Colorado. We are now just learning how to develop it. 

But I look for greater production from our mines if we had the 
markets. There is no use in butting your head up against a con- 
tinuous miner (mining machine) if you produce enough a week to 
supply your annual demands. Youcannot dothat. It is the demand 
that stops us. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any questions, Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Allen, how long have you been with the Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Aten. Twenty-one years, and fifty years in the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the coalfields. 

Mr. Saytor. I just looked over here the report of the Colorado 
State coal mine inspection, and I notice that since 1951 your number 
of fatal accidents has been going down and, in 1956, you only had 
two fatal accidents. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 


Mr. Sartor. I would like to commend you. That indicates to me 
that your mine inspectors are doing a good job. 
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Mr. Arien. Well, the operators are doing a good job, and the miner 
safety committees are. They are all working together. That is what 
does it. We all push it. 

We need more information on coal. 

Mr. Williams, in his highly technical statements concerning dif- 
ferent phases of investigation of coal and byproducts, was far be- 
yond me. I an a coal-mining engineer; a production man really is 
what Iam. I do not bother with too much of that, excepting that 
I know that electricity is doubling. The requirements of electricity 
are doubling every 5 years. 

You get so much erroneous information that does not gibe. Some 
authorities say the demand for coal chemicals is increasing 35 per- 
cent a year, and all we can get from coking plants is 5 percent a year, 
Another expert says this is all hooey. 

Another one says you can produce gasoline from coal within about 
1 cent a gallon of what they get out of present wells. Another one 
says you “cannot produce it within 15 cents. That is the need for 
research and investigation and proper information, so we will know 
what we are doing from now on. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Allen, I am glad to know it perplexes you, be- 
cause it perplexes some of the rest of us in trying to get to the root 
of this. 

Mr. Aen. I listened to them all in these different meetings. It is 
the same with the USGS. This stuff they gave tells about the fos- 
sils and series, and who cares about the fossils? What we want 
to know is, can we work that coal. 

Mr. Saytor. What you are interested in is—— 

Mr. Atten. Can we work it at a profit, and is it any good. 

Mr. Sartor. You are interested in trying to find more markets for 
your coal? 

Mr. Auten. That is what we are interested in, because we have got 
it here. 

You know that the coal industry is the biggest factor when we have 
a war. You always go to the coal industry, and the coal industry 
always pulls you out every time. It is about time—if you are going 
to get this third world war, you had better have this part of the 
country developed, or you will be fighting Uncle Joe with half the 
country developed. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Allen, let me ask you this: What methods or 
what research has your department done in developing mining in 
this thicker veins of coal ? 

Mr. Atten. We work with the operators on all the methods of min- 
ing. In the thicker veins of coal—the thickest I worked was 65 feet. 
We did a pretty good job of getting that out, although with an in- 
different mar ket you had to adopt certain systems. 

For instance, our thick subbituminous takes fire if there is a lot of 
loose coal in the vein. So we would take a lot that would last the 
winter, and take it out. It would be different if we had a continuous 
year-around market, though. 

I think we in Colorado are just as up to date as anybody. My op- 
erators and mining men in the State know just about as much about 
coal mining as anybody in the United States. I think as the problems 
arise, they will develop. And that applies to the whole of the Rocky 
Mountain region. 
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One point I would like to try to get over is that, in your own records 
of labor statistics and production reports, there is a statement made 
that the producion per man in manufacuring and so forth in this part 
of the country is 30 percent more than what it is per man in the East. 
It doesn’t say why. Maybe it is the climate; maybe it is the way we 
feed them. I do not know what it is, but they do it, and your Gov- 
ernment agencies accept it. 

Another thing I am disappointed in is your dispersal of industry, 
dispersal from the East around Denver, where one big bomb would 
knock the whole works out, while in southern Colorado, from Pueblo 
east and south, you could put every kind of a plant up you wanted. 

They are talking about having no water. We have enough under- 
ground water to supply anything. You could have test places for 
trucks, automobiles, anything. 

Another thing, we have no fogs, or nothing. You can see what you 
are doing. We have no blizzards in this part. We have them in the 
mountains but, ultimately, when somebody gets guts enough to drive 
a tunnel, we can go at any time. 

The future of America depends upon the mineral resources of the 
West of America—our uranium, our coal, our oil shale—and it is time 
Uncle Sam was getting busy and realizing this is not a great colony. 
Like Great Britain, she fiddled around with colonies, and see where 
she is now. She could have had another Britain built in Canada. 
She could have had another Britain in Australia. That is, if she had 
shipped the kids, and those who get the kids into those places, and 
developed those resources there. 

You know what is in Canada. In Britain they are mining coal 14 
inches thick, 3,000 feet down under the sea, and every place they can 
go for it. They are producing 1 ton per man per day and trying to 
remain as a big power. It is solely stupidity, obstinacy. Whatever 
you call it, I know of no such race as them. 

I said to a nephew who is there, “What happens if Russia starts 
something ?” 

He said, “Sure, she will fight.” 

I said, “What are you fighting for? You haven’t got anything left.” 

Another thing we have here is the brains in America to do any- 
thing. It is about time we were turning to the mineral industries 
development of the West in every way, shape, and form. 

I am no research man, but I have been around enough to know what 
they are doing. 

Dr. Parry was second to none in the school of mines. The C. F. & I. 
have men on their staff that are a match with any national men. We 
have them here, if you will give them any encouragement. 

But what are we going to do after we find all these things? 

The last time I talked to one of these bigger men in New York, he 
said already from the distillation of coal he had 24 new substances 
that had come from coal which he still had bottled up, and he did not 
know what the devil they were. When we are so ignorant as that, it 
is about time we were waking up with our greatest natural resource. 

Coal will answer your problem on gasoline, artificial gas, energy, 
and everything: the coal here. Remember, 40 percent of the world 
resources are sticking right in the grassroots here. We do not dig 
shafts like you do in Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Sartor. I know. 

Mr. Atten. We just kick the badger out of the hole, and make the 
hole a bit bigger, and get a coal mine. 

Mr. Sartor. It is a pleasure to hear you, and to know out here in 
the mining industry in charge of the Bureau you have a man who has 
enough faith in this kind of a country to come forth. 

Mr. Auten. We are pushing water and hydroelectric power to Cali- 
fornia, and the next thing is atomic energy they are talking about, and 
the first thing some bright young American will invent some way of 
putting electricity in bottles. 

Mr. Dawson. I think it is a shame a man of your talents is wasted 
out in the West. It is your type of man we need back in Washington. 
He talks the kind of language people might understand. 

Mr. Auten. That is the way with the chemical names they have for 
all that stuff. Nobody can understand them. No dictionary contains 
them. All I say is, if it is worth a damn, and we can use it, let’s get it. 

Mr. Dawson. They do not understand it themselves, either. 

Mr. Auten. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Dawson. You might be interested in this bit of information: 
We recently had some testimony on this oil shale program to the 
effect that the Union Oil Co. has now opened their first pilot plant 
in western Colorado, in Paradise Canyon. 

Mr. Auten. The pilot plant is at Rifle, Colo. That is shale oil you 
are talking about, down below Glenwood Springs. 

Mr. Dawson. Paradise. 

Mr. Aten. Paradise is the home of uranium. Oil shale is up there. 
They are working on that. 

Mr. Dawson. I understand that, but the Union Oil opened their 
first pilot plant there about a month ago. I know it is near Rifle but 
is up in some little canyon. 

Mr. Auten. Right in the foothills. 

Mr. Dawson. They claim they can produce gasoline from shale oil 
at competitive rates right now, with the regular gas and oil com- 
panies if they are given the same depletion allowance the Government 
presently now gives to the oil companies. So perhaps with the tre- 
mendous reserves of shale oil we have in western Colorado, and Utah, 
and New Mexico, we will be on the verge of a great development which 
we hope will work hand in hand with coal. Certainly the energy is 
here, if we can put the know-how together to develop it. 

Mr. Auten. The two work together, because the shale oil is all con- 
centrated in one area, where coal is scattered all over the Western 
States. It is about time coal was getting some depletion and so forth, 
too. They get nothing. The coal industry gets very little of any- 
thing compared with what the oil people get. 

Take the oil companies going out and drilling in the Atlantic Ocean. 
If you saved the money to build one of those plants out there, you 
could build a plant to distill this coal and get artificial gas and get it 
as cheap as you get it out of that drilling. Iam notkidding. It costs 
$5 million to put some of those things in. You can put a plant in here, 
and if tidal waves do not get you, it will go on forever. 

I made the statement when they were bringing in natural gas from 
Canada: 
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Give me enough money, and I will go to the Dakotas and strip some cheap coal 
and put it in the cheapest kind of a retort and make gas as cheap as the 
Canadians. 

That is the future of the coal industry throughout the country. I 
do not know just what happened. It has also always been we ‘have 
the coal industry to depend on like a big brother. It is about time we 
were getting into some depleted places like this area down here. The 
are getting so many vedialed in Denver now that they cannot pass eac 
other on the streets. 

Take some plants, as Senator Taylor said, and stick them down here, 
and other places, some up around Colorado Springs. 

I do not think the USGS knows there is 300 million tons of strip- 
pable coal as good as that Texas stuff east of Colorado Springs. They 
did not know there was any coal down in the uranium area. 

I know, because when I was a young man I was a nomad—that is 
the polite name for a tramp—lI surveyed all of that country, and knew 
of that coal. There is no record of it in the USGS. 

Now they want power for the development of uranium mines. 
They had a picture of the world’s most important miner coming out of 
a doghole down there with a w heelbarr ow with about 25 pounds of 
uranium ore. I say it will take 2,142 years to wheel “enn out to 
make one atomic bomb, w hen you want power. 

It happened I worked in there about 30 years ago, investigating 
the coal. We want more research in the USGS too, and more in the 
form of an industrial report rather than just geology. All those 
weird names they use in geology, the average coal miner does not know 
one from the other. I know a few because I hear them so much. I 
learn a lot by contact. Even a mule learns just by repetition, you 
know. So can an Englishman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I want to congratulate you on a very splendid 
presentation. I think in all of our hearings, we have never met a 
more colorful or interesting witness from the coal industry, than you 
have been here. We know: you have not read it out of books, but you 
have lived with the coal industry, and know what you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Auten. In my contacts with the coal miners, we talk a language 
of our own. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I got the impression from what you said. Tom, 
you do not think there is any immediate danger of us running out of 
coal in Colorado. 

Mr. Auten. I forget, but I think the last figures were 300,000 years 
for what we use in Colorado, and it is a hundred billion for the whole 
United States, and figure on using half a billion, and they have a lot 
of coal like we have up in Montana. And we are all sitting here doing 
nothing and going out getting jobs picking peaches and things like 
that, when we ought to be doing something worth while. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. I noticed the tonnage for 1956 is up over 1954. 
What caused that? 

Mr. Aten. Beginning to build plants, and using it for electricity. 
It is definitely known our natural gas and oil will not last 50 years. 
I have never met a geologist who says it will last that time. 

Mr. CuenowetH. What do you predict for 1957? Do you think 
it will be up? 
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Mr. Auten. Yes. We will have a couple more plants going in. 
Just a drop in the bucket. It will probably be running two or three 
hundred thousand tons in the northern field, about 100,000 in the 


North Park field, and one hundred or fifty thousand in the Cameo 
field. 


Mr. Crenowernu. The demand is going up? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Curnowetu. We found generally in the coal industry the de- 
mand is up. 

Mr. Auten. I do not predict the future, but I predict everybody is 
going to wake up pretty soon. 

Mr. CupnowetH. You never got any export business here? 

Mr. Auten. No. It is pretty far from the coast, although I do not 
see why some of the Trinidad coal could not go by way of Galveston 
and Houston. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. We have tried, but were never able to get any 
business. 

Mr. Auten. That is the marketing men who have got to get after 
that. My job is coal-mine inspector, and I just happen to have this 
concerning coal by being in continuing contact with it for 30 or 40 
years. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I appreciate your statement, Tom. It has been 
very interesting. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Allen, for some very fine testi- 
mony. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Call the next witness. 

Mr. CuenowetH. We will next hear from labor. Mr. Fred Hef- 
ferly, representing the United Mine Workers of America. 

I understand your father is not here today. 


STATEMENT OF FRED K. HEFFERLY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
DISTRICT 15, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Herrerty. I would like to explain, Mr. Chairman, my father 
had some previous commitments, and was not able to be here, and 
delegated me to come down and say a few words in behalf of labor 
regarding this. We have a few exhibits we would like to offer to the 
committee, and, if it is permitted, to explain them as we go along. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Hefferly, will you give your full name? 

Mr. Herrerty. Fred K. Hefferly, secretary- treasurer of District 
15, United Mine Workers of America, covering the States of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are very pleased to have you here before the 
committee, and we are certainly interested in the viewpoint of the 
Tnited Mine Pecan sin this area. 

Mr. Herrerty. Mr. Chairman, and committee members, from the 
viewpoint of the coal miners in this area, they have been hit rather 
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hard, particularly in the last 10 years, or since the end of the Second 
World War. 

As we will note later on by going through our records, we can 
show area by area just what has happened to the people who have 
worked in the mines over past years, just what has happened to the 
industry, because when wo do talk of industry we talk of the em- 
ployer and the employee together. 

It can also be noted from these records that during the time of 

yar, there was a great demand for coal. When w artime comes, the 
Government does not say, “We will try to find some way to get coal.” 
They simply make a demand on the industry and the industry must 
necessarily tighten up and go forward and produce that coal for 
war periods. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Hefferly, you have supplied to us some very 
interesting exhibits, and some of them are definitely supplemental to 
the material previously supplied. 

If there is no objection, your exhibit No. 2, entitled “Coal Pro- 
duction in the State of New Mexico,” your exhibit No. 3, entitled 
“Production Workers in Coal Industry Yearly (Colorado and New 
Mexico),” and your exhibit No. 4B entitled “Mines Abandoned 1949 
to June 1955” will be made a part of the record at this point. They 
supplement material received from previous witnesses, and we are 
very glad to get this information. It is exactly what we are seek- 
ing, and we appreciate your supplying it. 

(The exhibits follow, and also by later order of the Chair, exhibit 
4 (A) entitled “New Mexico Mines Abandoned since 1944.”) 


Coal production in the State of New Mezico 


Year Tonnage Number Year Tonnage | Number 


| of men of men 

1943 ; _--.-| 1,804,872 | 1,890 |} 1950...._._-- aoe 772.172 1, 036 
a ae a dhinsibal Up tte O00 | 1, 752 1951 tiseclpenbicatis ama aii diate’ 802, 198 833 
BS Rakes shan oe eeks } 1,397,414 | 1, 334 1952 ( approximé ately) - - - 727, 357 793 
1946__.- ; .----| 1,315,199 | 1,320 || 1958 to August (approxi- 

ts daw simian _— 1, 430, 582 | 1, 257 mately) _ _- > 480, 000 278 
SEE. icc sas a tain saeremeee | 1,416,099 | 1,350 || 1954 ae ee cueeed aol 143, 216 174 
SOD: sods S255 Wi Soh aces | ,390, 032 LOPE TIGR cccatidstakinciicaet 153, 416 | 179 


Production workers in coal industry yearly (Colorado and New Mevico) 


Number of | Number of 
production production 
Year: workers Year—Continued workere 

i caniciciet nha sbncskansbenenbabne 7,428 Dida aah be ope 4, 497 
sid 5 wk eennnioetab - 1,237 EE Renathivcnsewvig<coenincniidin- asta 4, 075 
he ciao teeta se enna Uae asian a i os a ocd cae . 3, 683 
PA codsgasthoctcessate ictdedtamaras 5, 887 issn cas tin ck ovaniacseriateeeaee 3, 730 
MONE coi eu ; accaieet Oe ee 1954 Tameka eee ae ee 
Bane enti Jehan 6, 0438 Wee ia 2 ee eae 2, 934 
BONO a cccine isos tia ia 5, 042 | 
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Mines abandoned since 1944 








|x Em- | Ton- 
Coal company | ploy- nage 
| ees 
| 
153, 449 


Boulder Valley Coal Co-_-_---- 146 
Highview Coal Co. | 6 1, 582 
Louisville-Lafayette Coal Co. 

pa Mountain Fuel Co.._._-- =] 56 


82, 047 
8 10, 537 
58 | 57, 536 


Liley & Merlino Coal Co 
National Fuel Co- Pde. 
Pluto Coal Co........-..-- : 


al 16 
Regal Coal Co 


22 15,794 


Independent Coal Co 5 6, 865 | 
Winton Coal Co-___- 8 11, 087 
Franceville Coal Co_ 12} 14,551 


Caldirola Coal Co- 
Canon Zenith Coal Co gl ioast 8 6, 122 
Chandler Creek Coal Co____- 26 | 31,316 
Manley Coal Co_ 10 5, 601 


| 
Pikeview Coal Co____-_-_- 139 

| 31 36, 107 

} 

! 


Florence Coals, Inc_..---- | 12| 3,864 | 
Peacock Coal Co-_- aoe 8} 3,189 
Cribbs-Goodman Coal Co-_-.-- 32 | 38,800 
eae ee. ass-.-.t-| Pee | Eee 
Royal Gorge Cos al Co. . | 18 16, 598 
South Canon mines_---- sin | 24 | 32,393 
Alpine Fuel Co-_.._._.....-..-.... | 46 | 50,319 
Crested Butte Coal Co- sl 19} 8,921 
C. F. & I. Corp. (Crested Butte) _| 150 | 200, 351 | 
Black Beauty Coal Co..-.-...---- 30 19, 413 
Butte Valley Coal Co___.__.___-- 69 | 69,815 
Calumet No. 2 Coal Co_---_.-__-- 116 | 173,642 
Gordon Coal.Co............--.--- 95 | 121, 367 | 
Kebler No. 2 (C. F. & I. Corp.) -_-| 171 | 175, 603 
Moaler (oa) OG... .<.......... «.. | 42 | 33, 867 


C. F. & I. (Robinson) ----.-..--- 


Taylor Coal Co... ...........- | 84 | 89,164 





106 | 150, 942 | 


16, 827 | 


177, 354 | 


138 | 165, 614 | 








| 


| 


Caprock Fuel Co__............-.-| 9 | 15,683 | 
Leyden-Lignite Fuel Oeste 27 | 102 | 124, 477 | 
Gastas Gna Oo. 3 .-..255.i....-... 9| 8,049 
Monarch Coal Co-.._.......-.---- | 6 1, 532 
Dy den SOE Uso eo cinncccncsssen | 5 4, 720 


Em- 
Coal company ploy- 

ees 
Peerless Coal Co........---.----- 5 
Oh a 16 
Tomer On OO, 62455: Se 60 
Bear Canon Coal Co__.-..-.-----.-- 7 
American Smelting & Refining Co 148 
Tagir Oe? 00s. 315. 63-5 15 
Victor-American Fuel Co__....--- 156 
og gt, ht ee a er Le eee | 54 
Green Canon Coal Co_.-...-..--- 8 
Hall Brothers Coal Co__.__..-__-- 67 
Ravete Goel 62; 5: -...44.-.>- | il 
Huerfano Coal Co...............- 90 
Thor Fuel Co ats tudakwncacle 22 
Palisade Coal Co___-.....--.----- 9 
| Mt. Street Coal Co...-.......... | 24 
Domestic Coal Co..-.......--.-.-.-- 21 
Vanadium Corp. of America____-- 13 
United States V _— Cc a ok 14 
Hayden Coal C Mia tia ‘ 137 
Keystone Coal Co. Saal PSS S TS 110 
McGregor Coal Co__......-...--- | 5 
Moffat Coal Co___- j 195 
Victor-American Fuel (Pinnacle) - 128 
ee A te ee 14 
Sleepy Cat Coal Co_---_.----- 6 


Viector-American Fuel Co.| 
a s 89 


Consolidated Coal & Coke_.__.._- 99 
Boulder Valley Coal Co_-_______.- 64 | 
Roeky Mountain Fuel Co___.___- 156 
Diamond Coal Co...........-.-.- 5 
Imperial Coal Co-___--- LB, 93 
Clayton Coal Co. (Morrison) -.__- 72 
Russell Coal Co___...-....-.---.- 54 
Shamrock Coal Co_-_.-.......--.- 60 
Fes 
NN cma enceegsnasece | 4,037 





Mines abandoned since 1949 


Name of company 


Victor-American Coal Co., Pinnacle Mine < 
St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Coal Co.: 
Van Houten Mine_-_. 
Brilliant Mine - _- 
Leyden-Lignite Coal Co___-- 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Stag Canon Mine-- 
Defiance Coal Co______ ss 
Hayden Coal Co., Haybro Mine -- 
Victor-American Fuel Co., Wadge Mine-_--.-.---- 
Gallup-Gamerco Coal Co____-_....._-.--.- 
Victor-American Fuel Co., Delagua Mine_-.- 
Centennial Coal Co__- 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Nonac Mine 


St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Coal Co., Koehler Mine 


1 Laid off. 


Number of 


2, 750 
24, 695 
29, 000 
63, 670 
153, 801 
8, 325 
171, 114 
60, 984 
4, 932 
78, 922 
5, 100 
80, 897 
16, 673 
4, 202 
51, 300 
77, 793 
22, 328 
19, 167 
156, 623 
123, 981 
13, 144 
227, 429 
148, 377 
22, 959 

1, 751 


109, 197 
133, 284 
103, 451 
268, 564 
2, 516 
164, 326 
120, 851 
48, 638 
62, 272 





4,844,897 


workers in | Date abandoned 


1943 | 


132 | March 


1949. 


87 | April 1949. 
169 | April 1949 
110 | 


February 1950. 


277 | April 1950. 


151 | February 1952 
143 | February 1951. 
wbda | 104 | March 1951, 
oe sata 389 | April 1951. 
196 | November 1951. 
150 March 1952 
Cat 141 | April 1952. 
br 1420 | August 1953. 


—— 
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Mines abandoned since 1953 


Number of 


Name of company workers | Tonnage | Date abandoned 
143 | 
eo , | 
Stove Canon Coal Co de dade ses zuied 6 |._..._.......| January 19653. 
Arrowhead Coal Co. (Moffat mine) .. ica pnctpinciieaincididiei dete thes 217 233, 233 | February 1954. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.: 


Crested Butte mine sdbdachet tig ajc 164 210,019 | November 1952. 











Kebler mine _- , 179 170, 305 | December 1953, 

Pictou mine (opened in 1946) 1953____- pwede secs j 66 56, 599 | January 1954. 

Morley (metallurgical) ___- ‘ni 321 | 242,615 | May 1956. 
Louisville Lafayette Coal Co- kts : ia ; 110 135, 987 | August 1953. 
Minnequa Fuel Co-.-__-...------ atten Jamares 78 54,421 | April 1954, 
Major Coal Co.........- acca rihntthbereaennaian 22 | 20, 437 | July 1954. 
Graden Coal Co-_- : a ee ie 46 75, 065 | January 1955. 
Chandler Creek Coal Co----- : ss Sciaiaiehaillae ss aN 20 14,342 | March 1955. 
Bear Canyon Coal'Co ; : : inet 41 | 42,946 | September 1955. 
William E. Russell Coal Co_ $4issieebeeaeenreene 38 59, 444 Do. 
Albuquerque & Cerrilos Coal Co_-.-..- eas ; san 120 (?) March 1955. 


| 
| 


In addition to the above list, we show 61 mines of a small nature which have closed down during the 
period, October 1952, and January 1957. 


New Mevwico mines abandoned since 1944 





Coal company Employees Tonnage 


St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Co.: 


Van Houten.._-- bia inten atnatate kell indahtnbitth cs asmietah teh Atatenlatiad ae 70 
Brilliant - ---.- . niniiaeeta satel 136 11,111, 90? 
Koehler __- Se : ie dies darken a teetes es aiodee asthoemaeeaie 191 
Biava Coal Co ticatt Vaai = : Sita sinh di 
Gallup-A merican Coal Co-_ ne eases an pms s eee 294 
Gallup-Southwestern Coal Co-........-------- sees pee 38 | | 552, 112 
Defiance Coal Co : le ot 105 | 
Albuquerque & C errillos Coal Co., (Lamb and Jones Mines)_____.-_----_-- 111 3 107, 664 





Tete wo edges Aeteredamact fon cnewawcumetawal 952 | 771, 683 





! Approximate tonnage, 3 mines. 
2 Approximate tonnage, 4 mines. 
3 Approximate tonnage, 2 mines. 


Note.—At the beginning of 1954 the State of New Mexico has approximately 200 coal mines remaining 
in production. 


Mr. Herrerty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have previously 
received the information that is on the first sheet. You will notice a 
tremendous decline of coal produced from 1937 until we hit the war 
years of 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945. 

Following the end of the war in 1945, we have lost 2 million tons of 
production. We have continued to decline to where we are now down 
to just a short small bit over 3 million tons in 1956. 

I believe had it not been for a stoppage in the steel industry during 
1956, we would have exceeded the 1955 tonnage report. There were 
2 months of tonnage lost at C. F. & I. mines, and the Thompson Creek 
mine, which are producing metallurgical coal. 

The second page lists our New Mexico production from 1943 through 
1955. The 1956 production was aacenilei However, New Mexico is 
no longer and can be termed no longer a coal-producing State at this 
time. 
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There are at the present time approximately 100 men still working in 
the coal industry as compared to probably 2,000 in 1943, some 13 years 
ago. : te 

However, we do have a bright note coming into the picture in New 
Mexico where, because of the Kaiser Steel Corp.’s purchase of a half 
million acres of metallurgical coal in the Raton area. In 1951, we had 
approximately 800 members of our organization working in the Raton 
area, but due to the C. F. & I. opening their new Allen mine, they 
stopped the purchase of coal from Raton, and within 2 years’ time we 
lost from 800 down to about 30 men in that area. 

During that time it was necessary for us to call on the Government to 
furnish commodities to feed the families who were out of work, not 
only in the Raton area, but in the various other areas in the State of 
Colorado. 

Our county breakdown will show, I think, more specifically what has 
happened to us throughout the area. 

Taking Boulder and Weld Counties, on page 4 we see that 20 years 
ago following the first depression we were producing better than 2 


~ 


million tons of coal in those 2 counties; had 44 producing mines, with 
approximately 2,500 men working in them. 

In 1956 we have dropped down to 425 employees, and tonnage has 
gone down to 643,000 tons, with 6 producing mines left out of the 44. 

Most of the coal from Boulder and Weld Counties—I will say all 
of the cool from those counties is lignite type, and used primarily for 
powerplant purposes, and domestic coal around Denver. 

Boulder and Weld Counties, I might explain, are around 20 miles 
north of Denver. So they get domestic coal burned in Denver plus 
some of the powerplants throughout that area. 

There was an opportunity during the past few years for this field 
to have been built up by, we feel, some help from the Federal Govern- 
ment if, when the various governmental plants were built in that area, 
some of them had been placed on a usage of coal for heating in these 
plants rather than having been connected onto gaslines. 

Our last figures from the organization show that we have a serious 
shortage of gas and probably fuel oil coming up within the next 20 
years, and here we are building new installations, new plants. 

Take the atomic-energy plant just north of Denver, a huge plant, 
which could have burned a lot of coal cheaper for heating purposes. 
There was no consideration given to coal as a fuel in that plant. 

The new Glenn L. Martin plant, which is primarily a defense 
plant, near Denver, and there was no consideration given to coal 
for that plant. 

We have Fort Carson near Colorado Springs, which is being en- 
larged and enlarged and enlarged. They have been using 30,000 
tons of coal, and I understand now they are converting to gas, which 
will mean a further reduction in the use of coal from the northern 
fields, plus a reduction in the use of coal from the Fremont County 
and Colorado Springs area. 

There is also our new Air Force Academy being built north of Colo- 
rado Springs; no consideration given again to the use of coal as a 
fuel there. We understand that the powers that be in Washington 
gave absolutely no consideration to whether it was going to cost more 
to use coal or more to use gas, but went right in with the gasline, and 
the gasline will be in there shortly, even before the plant is built. 
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We have copies of studies that have been made in the past, par- 
ticularly in the State of Ohio—I suppose your committee has been 
supplied with a copy of this—where a research program was con- 
ducted through the State of Ohio, and shows that in school build- 

ings, the cost per pupil of coal for heating purposes is the cheap- 
est fuel you can use. Still all of the schools are going to a gas propo- 
sition for heating. 

We find that there has been very little assistance on the part of either 
the State or the Federal Government to assist the coal industry where 
they were in a position to assist them. 

We had a coal law in the State of Colorado until 1953 that all State 
institutions were required to use State coal, Colorado coal, for heat- 
ing purposes. That law was repealed in 1953 when they were put- 
ting up some new buildings. The State highway department had a 
million-dollar or $2-million building going up and they decided they 
did not want to use coal. The coal was there available, it was there 
cheaper, but because some people have an idea for gas to be used as a 
fuel is cheaper, gas was used. They do not realize that for every 
dollar they spe nd for gas that money that belongs in the State of Colo- 

rado, that could be used, is being shipped out. Primarily the gas 
could be used for other purposes much better than for he: ating, because 
they do have such a shortage of gas. 

On page 5, we show what happened to Fremont County from 1937 
to 1956. From 46 producing mines—and there were some large mines 
there—and a half million tons of coal a year, and 977 employees, 
they have gone down to 112 men working in the mines in 1956, and 
21 producing mines left. And in none of those producing mines, 
with the exception of possibly 1, do they have over 5 or 6 employees. 
In fact, they are no longer employees. As probably Representative 
Saylor will understand, “and some of the other gentlemen, we have 
a new type of coal mining now in Fremont County. One gentle- 
man owns the coal and leases it to five coal miners to mine, and that 
is where the production comes from in Fremont County. We feel, 
with some assistance by the Government to the coal industry, instead 
of the operators leasing their mines out to 4 or 5 men—and they make 
a mere pittance a ton on their production—that these mines could 
be established, there would be several big mines in that county that 
would again employ 400 or 500 men. 

We go to page 6, G munnison County. 

From 1937 to 1956, we have dropped from 660,000 tons to 303,000. 
There has been a definite movement over there recently on the part 
of the United States Steel Corp., who has purchased the Somerset 
and Oliver mines, and they will become metallurgical mines in the 
near future. We have a bright outlook so far as Gunnison County is 
concerned, in the future. 

Our membership has dropped from 668 in those 19 years to 235, and 
from 15 mines they have 10, with 2 large mines and 8 small mines 
operating in the area there. 

On page 7 we have Huerfano County. In 1937, we had 1,247 men 
working there and producing 770,000 tons of coal. During the war 
years, they went up to over a million tons for 2 years, practically for 
3 years. For 3 years we got better than a million tons of coal each 
year out of Huerfano County. It is pitiful now to look at the figure of 
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63,000 tons for the year 1956, with 71 employees working in those 
mines, and the number of mines deteriorating from 33 to 9. 

Page 8 gives us the Routt County in northwestern C olorado. In 
1937 there were 1,310 men working, with 25 operating mines there. 
They are down to 255 employees, and 8 mines, and not a large mine 
included among them, unless we would classify a 120-man mine at 
Mount Harris, which is still operating. 

The record ‘shows we produced over a million tons of coal in that 
area in 1937. During the war years from 1942 through 1945, again 
in 1947, over a million tons of coal came out of that area, and there 
is much of the domestic coal for Denver that comes from Routt County. 
I think that is probably due to the sales organization of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. 

From 25 mines, they are down to 8 producing mines, with less than 
half a million tons of coal coming out of there. 

In Las Animas County, production reports show for 1937 a million 
and a half tons of coal, approximately ; 1,916 employees and 37 produc- 
ing mines, which is down now to 16 producing mines. And, gentle- 
men, the only 2 of any consequence are the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp.’s 2 properties that are left. The rest are small truck mines who 
attempt to sell coal locally, and in competition. 

Out of the 1,145 employees in the operation down there, roughly— 
I am talking about production workers—about a thousand of those 
would be coal miners, which leave us about 100 or 150 men in other 
small miners around Las Animas County. 

There is a great need in that area. In southern Colorado, north- 
western Colorado, central Colorado, we have a great need for power- 
plants to be established. They are doing something in the central 
Colorado area. The public service company is enlarging their Fre- 
mont County plant, enlarged it several years ago, and, as I under- 
stand, have a large program on now to rebuild again. 

In southern Colorado there is not a powerplant of any consequence 
between Pueblo and Trinidad, and the lines, as I under stand it, do not 
reach that far. 

We have the Walsenburg area. Our people are fighting to stay on 
their feet in the coal industry in this State. About a year and a half 
ago there was some talk of Cotarco Corp. coming into the Walsenburg 
area to employ 1,000 or 1,500 men in a char plant, a byproducts plant. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Walsenburg was in full cooperation, 
and the city mortgaged themselves, as I understand it, for over $2 mil- 
lion to buy property in that area and to lease that property, I think 
free, to this corporation to come in there and set up a $10 million plant. 
The city has been mortgaged and nothing has been done in that area 
yet. We have heard nothing more of Cotarco since we had the big 
celebration where the Governor went down to break ground, along 
with the leaders of the chamber of commerce and industry and labor. 
Ground has been broken and the city mortgaged for $214 million, and 
that is the last we heard of Cotarco. 

Mr. Dawson. In other words, both the ground and the city is broke. 

Mr. Herrerty. I think that would explain it very well. 

I cannot understand what has happened to the company. We can- 
not find out what has happened to Cotarco. We do know they had 
large brochures printed and distributed all over the State. Those 
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people in that community were willing to mortgage themselves to help 
industry to come in there to put the coal industry back on its feet, and 
it has not helped. 

The city then went out and purchased a powerplant. That was one 
of the deals and arrangements I understand between Cotarco and the 
city. The city did buy the powerplant. They need a lot more money 
to reconstruct it before it can become a powerplant that can be run on 
an economical basis. 

We have a great need for a big powerplant in southern Colorado, 
because without power we know that industry cannot come in. I 
understand the Colorado Fuel & Iron had to make a loan to a small 
powerplant in Trinidad, Colo., before they could get power enough 
to run their new mine. 

It is a sad commentary on someone in this area, or in the Federal 
Government, when industry and the people are behind the need for 
something, we just cannot seem to get to the point where we can have 
a meeting of the mind to do anything about it. 

Gentlemen, it is hard for us to explain to these coal miners why we 
are lending $4 billion per year to foreign governments, when we can- 
not get a few millions to help out our own people i in this country. It 
would not take too much in this part of the country to get the coal 
industry back on its feet. We need the financing, we need the help 
from people outside the State of Colorado to do it. 

We have a brighter picture now than we had in 1954, when we had 
reached the low ebb, I think, in the coal industry in the State for many 
years. Public Service Corporation is building a new plant north of 
Denver which we are going to service this year. They are building, I 
understand, an immense plant at Cameo, Colo., which will use many 
thousands of tons of coal. There is an REA plant being built at 
Nucla, Colo., to help service that area over there. 

There is a definite need for powerplants in the Durango area. 
There is a definite need for one in southern Colorado and in eastern 
Colorado. 

We need these things, but cannot seem to get any job done by private 
enterprise. I think they : re doing all they can, but are limited, and 
we know that we cannot quarrel with the electric companies, because 
they only have so much to go on. But we have a hard time explain- 
ing to our membership and people in this area why so much money 
is being spent in other parts of the world and we cannot get anything 
here to help our own people. 

In northwestern Colorado, Routt County, we have had to have the 
Government to requisition commodities to come in. The people up 
there do not work long enough in a year to goon unemployment com- 
pensation when a mine does shut down. So we must necessarily go 
for commodities for the people, and they string around through the 
ranches looking for work here and there. 

The town of Oak Creek itself is another instance of the tenacity of 
the people in the Colorado area to cooperate. Oak Creek used to be 
one of the most thriving coal mining towns in the State of Colorado, 
with over a thousand people working directly in the mines. Today we 
have a small strip mine th iere employi ing about 30 men. We have the 
Keystone Mine. It has gone out of business 3 times, and the last 
time 5 businessmen in the town of Oak Creek put up $5,000 apiece to 
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reopen the mine and give those coal miners a job for the winter 
months. We think that is going pretty far to hold on and shows that 
the people want to hold on, and the community wants to hold on, but 
we es some help from somebody, and I do not know where else we 
can go to get it unless it is to the Federal Government. That is the 
only place we can go to get it. 

For Representative S Saylor’s information, I think I would like to 
elaborate a little bit on safety, because that also affects our people, 
and affects this committee. 

Five years ago, in 1951, we were able to have enacted in the State 
of Colorado the Federal Coal, Mine Safety Code as the law of the land 
in the State of Colorado. 

As you know from Mr. Allen’s report, during the year 1950 we had 
295 lost-time accidents, with 11 dead in the mines. We never previ- 
ous to that enactment had less than 11 men dead in the mines each 
year. Since 1951, as pointed out by Representative Saylor, we have 
come to where last year we had 2 ated men to take home to their 
families. 

I think that each Representative in the House could well study the 
safety program. And we do not have an elaborate State inspection 
department; we have the Federal Inspection Department. We have 
4 men who are connected with the State Coal Mine Inspection Depart- 
ment, Mr. Allen and 3 State coal mine inspectors, for 150 mines. Last 
year we had 65 lost-time accident reports in the coal mines in Colo- 
rado, and only 2 dead. 

We hope to improve on this record in the future, but you need 
strong State laws to get that for the people who work in the mines 
and that is the only way it can be gotten. 

I want to thank you gentlemen. for having the opportunity to ap- 
pear here this morning. I think you are one ‘of the long lost brothers 
we have been looking for out here for many, many years to help 
this industry, not only here, but all, over the United States, because 
it is sick and needs some help. 

There has always been some way to help other industries, but for 
some reason the coal operators have never gone to Washington with 
high-priced lobbyists to get something to help the coal industry. 

‘We are thankful that we do have men in C ongress now who are 
interested in this industry from the standpoint of the industry alone, 
and what can be done to help hundreds of thousands of people and 
families in this country. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you for your very fine statement. 

A moment ago when permission was obtained to insert several of 
your tables in the record, I overlooked exhibit 4 ( A), which is “Mines 
Abandoned Since 1944 in New Mexico.” If there is no objection that 
will also be made a part of the record at the same point. 

Mr. Herrerty. I would like to point out that on these records, due 
to the shortage of time we had in trying to prepare something for the 
meeting, not being notified until Thursd: ay of the hearing, I was unable 
to carry them forward further than 1953, the abandonment of the 
mines. Since that time, we have had approximately 15 or 20 more, 
I would say. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I certainly think on the notice that you had, you 
have done a splendid job. 
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I might say with regard to the notice, that we have had some diffi- 
culty scheduling field trips at times, because of the calendar of the 
House, and it has made it difficult for us to set up a date until just a few 
days before the hearing takes place, because there is a possibility of 
conflict. with business on the floor, and we have to avoid that. 

Mr. Herrerty. Might I say, I think you have done a wonderful job 
in coming here. If you had just called us last night we would have 
been tickled to death to be here this morning. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much, and you have certainly con- 
tributed substantially to the kind of information we need. 

Mr. Metcalf, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. 

First, I would like to ask permission for Mr. Hefferly and his or- 
ganization, if they have any figures that supplement the report which 
they would like to fill in, they be permitted to fill in and send to the 
committee. We would like to have up-to-date information. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We will be very happy to have them do that. 

Mr. Herrerty. We will be glad to submit the information on the 
abandonment of mines, both in New Mexico and Colorado since the 
information we have. (See pp. 398-399.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. On that point: I think you made mention of a 
report made by the State of Ohio on the use of coal for heating schools 
in Ohio. 

Mr. Herrerty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If you have an extra copy of that report we would 
certainly be pleased to have that for the committee’s information. 

Mr. Herrerty. I thought I had one. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If you do not, and could mail it to us, that would 
be fine. 

Mr. Herrerry. I will be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Herrerty. I have one copy here. I would like to supplement 
it later with an older copy from Ohio. This is from the more recent 
survey as to what is being done by the coal industry itself 

Mr. E pmonpson. If there is no objection, this will be made a part of 
the committee files. 

(The » apcume nts will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Hefferly, am I correct in the figures that I have 
determined from the charts that you have presented here that there 
were 282 mines operating in Colorado in 1937, and in 1956 there were 
only 136 mines? 

Mr. Herrerty. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Or a loss in that 20-year period of 146 mines, or more 
than half? 

Mr. Herrerty. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. And the miners have dropped off from 9,400 in 1949 to 
2.667, or substantially a three-fourths drop in the number of miners? 

Mr. Herrerty. That is correct. 

Mr. Savor. Yet in that same period your coal has dropped only 
from 7,215,000 tons to 3,296,000 tons, or roughly a drop of 4 million 
tons? 

Mr. Herrrrty. That is correct. 
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Mr. Sartor. In other words, in that period of time the per-man 
production of coal has increased tremendously in the State of 
Colorado? 

Mr. Herrerty. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. That has been due to the mechanization that has 
occurred in the mines? 

Mr. Herrerty. Yes. As I recall, the mechanization of mines was 
not started until late in Colorado, and that was on the basis of the 
first type of mechanized equipment—duck bills, and so forth. We are 
now going into joy loaders big scale with the usage now of some of 
the mole machines that they have. That mechanization started ap- 
proximately around 1937 or 1938 in the State, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. You mentioned a number of Government installations 
that are not using coal. That is despite the fact—I am surprised to 
find—the commission which the President appointed to report on 
the coal industry reported that all Federal installations, new installa- 
tions, were to use coal, and that those that were planning any con- 
version at all were to convert to coal. 

Mr. Herrerty. Representative Saylor, the atomic plant north of 
Denver is using gas. The new Air Academy going up now, just 
starting construction, is contemplated to go to gas. 

At Fort Carson, I understand from our representatives in that area, 
they are now preparing to convert from coal to gas. ENT Field at 
Colorado Springs, I understand, is on a gas basis. We have nothing 
in this area. None of the big newer installations have ever even 
discussed the usage of coal. 

Mr. Sartor. I can say to you that yesterday afternoon, when we 
went over the site of the Air Force Academy and were informed of 
the fact they were going to use gas, I could not believe my eyes when, 
within sight of the ground, there is an operating coal mine. 

Mr. Herrerty. Mr. Allen explained that just east of that coal mine 
there are millions and millions of tons of coal that could be used. 
Transportation of that coal could be done cheaply by truck to the 
Academy. But the pipeline will probably be in to the Academy 
before the Academy is built. 

Mr. Sartor. I do not want to get into any fight out here with the 
towns in Colorado, but as we went by a new powerplant at Colorado 
Springs yesterday, I noticed some coal bunkers there, and I was very 
hopeful. I thought this was a place they were using coal. But I was 
informed that, even though they put the coal bunkers in, they are 
burning gas for the production of electricity. 

Mr. Herrerty. That is right, and they intend to enlarge that plant 
shortly, I understand. It will be burning gas, too, on an enlarged 
basis. 

Mr. Sartor. Let me ask you, Mr. Hefferly, a matter of opinion. 
In view of the fact that coal, as specified by Mr. Allen, is actually the 
backbone of energy that has been required in both World War I and 
World War IT, what would be the possibility of the operators and the 
miners being able, with rapid notice, to get into production the 146 
mines that have been closed down since 1937 ? 

Mr. Herrerty. I think, Mr. Saylor, it would be very doubtful that 
any of these mines could be reopened. The nature of the mines in 
this area, as it is in most of the eastern areas also, is that our roofs 
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are not good, and the mines abandoned usually have the rails pulled 
up. We have caves that would prevent any going back in. So it 
would be a matter of opening new mines as a general rule where you 
have a mine of any extensive operation. And attempting to open 
mines takes time. I am sure you understand it takes time to start 
anew mine. The Allen mine of the C. F. & I. was originally started 
in 1952, but actual peak production still has not been reached in that 
mine. 

Mr. Sartor. So far as defense purposes, then, are concerned, even 
though some of the coal that has been left in place might be recov- 
ered, for all practical purposes these 146 mines have just been written 
off the books? 

Mr. Herrerty. That is it, I think, so far as we are concerned. I 
might say we are out on a limb, but that is about true. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. CuHENowetnu. I am not going to take the time to ask you all the 
questions I would like to, or get your observations on many of the 
features of this hearing. 

I was interested in your comment about the Federal Government 
assisting the coal-mining industry. That is what we are trying to 
determine in this hearing. 

Mr. Herrerty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is, we are trying to determine how to increase 
the market for coal. 

As far as a research program is concerned, judging from what I 
have heard in the other States, I would estimate that robably a total 
of $30 million a year is being spent now on research by private com- 
panies, by the Federal Government, by the Bituminous Coal Research, 
all of these different organizations. They have not yet come up with 
anything that has materially increased the consumption of coal. 

Mr. Herrerty. Representative Chenoweth, my idea regarding the 
Government help is now we are at the bottom and want to start up. 

Mr. CueNowetu. Your picture is a little better now? 

Mr. Herrerty. That is correct. 

Mr. CuenowetH. And the prospects of the industry are better ? 

Mr. Herrerry. That is correct. 

Mr. CueNnowerH. We have found the demand for coal has increased 
in other States. Is that true here? 

Mr. Herrerty. It is; yes. 

Mr. CuenowerH. And men are going back to work? 

Mr. Herrerty. They have, toa certain extent. Last year, of course, 
the record showed production was a little short of 1955, due to some 
unavoidable circumstances. However, I say this: The Government 
installations we have here now—we talk about a shortage of gas com- 
ing within the next few years. I know that. Still I cannot under- 
stand the Gover ning putting up all the new installations around 
Denver and all burning gas when coal is available, and coal is sick, 
and coal could be used in those installations. 

Grand Junction area is the same way. Mesa County area has mil- 
lions of tons of coal within 10 miles of the new Government hospital 
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over there. I understand they are partly on coal and partly on gas. 
I am not sure about that. 

But they have the atomic plant at Grand Junction and they are not 
burning coal. 

Why does not the Government help us to this extent ? 

I understood Representative Saylor to say that the installations were 
supposed to be on coal, but they are not. I do not understand why 
they are not if they are supposed to be. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Fort Carson has been using coal ? 

Mr. Herrerzty. They have been. 

Mr. CuenowetH. The Pueblo Ordnance Depot is using coal ? 

Mr. Herrerty. I am not sure about this. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Herrerty. I know Fort Carson uses 30,000 or 40,000 tons a 
year, and that is a lot of coal for the industry. If we had 10 such that 
means a lot of coal for our people out here. 

Mr. CHEenowetH. I want to thank you for the figures you furnished 
the committee, because it is just the information we are anxious to get 
in a detailed way of what happened to the coal-mining industry in 
different counties of Colorado. It is very interesting, and very help- 
ful. Weare very grateful to you for it. 

Mr. Herreriy. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. That is all. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, since Mr. Hefferly has filed this state- 
ment on the use of coal in heating schools, I will say it is ironic to note 
this is a publication of the National Coal Association, and their office 
is 802 Southern Building, Washington, D. C., and we have to come out 
to Pueblo, Colo., to have this material supplied to us; not by the Na- 
tional Coal Association, but by the United Mine Workers. I appreci- 
ate your furnishing the material. 

Mr. Herrerty. The other one I am going to submit is also from 
the National Coal Association. We are trying to sell coal to a lot of 
these small counties, where they are considering converting to gas, and 
we can use these figures to show coal is in itself cheaper to use in 
heating than gas. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. You certainly made a strong point in regard to the 
use of coal in Government installations in areas where coal is produced. 

Call the next witness, Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowern. We will now have the group from Utah, and I 
am going to ask my colleague, Mr. Dawson of Utah, to introduce them 
to you, and they will take the next half hour. 

Mr. Dawson. If it is agreeable with the chairman, we might have 
the whole Utah group up here together and coordinate our efforts. 

I might ask if Mr. Brinley is in the audience, the regional repre- 
sentative of the United Mine Workers. 

IT am informed he could not come. I had invited him to come. 

I will ask Mr. Harold Mays, regional representative, I understand, 
of Bituminous Coal Institute out of Washington, who covers the west- 
ern part of the country, to take one of the chairs; and Mr. W. H. Sloan, 
who represents the Independent Coal & Coke Co. 

Mr. Stoan. I am representing the Utah coal operators. 

Mr. Dawson. He is also connected with the Independent Coal & 
Coke which, as I understand it, produces a million tons annually. 
And you are representing the Utah Coal Operators Association? ~ 
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Mr. Stoan. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. And Jack Ehrhorn, industrial development director 
of the United States Fuel, at about three-quarters of a million tons of 
production annually. 

I believe it was agreed that Mr. Sloan would be the first witness, then 
we will hear from Mr. Ehrhorn, and Mr. Mays is sitting in merely in 
an advisory capacity. 

If it is agreeable, Mr. Sloan, you can proceed. 


STATEMENT OF W. H. SLOAN, REPRESENTING UTAH COAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Stoan. Mr. Chairman, this statement is not very long, and I 
would like the privilege of reading it, if I may. Then if you want 
to ask any questions, I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Go right ahead, sir. We are very pleased to have 
you with us, and to have your st: itement given to the committee. 

Mr. Stoan. Gentlemen, as we understand it, this hearing is being 
held for the purpose of developing a research plan for the future of 
the coal industry. There is little question but that such a plan is 
needed and desirable. Until such a program is put in operation, the 
next logical question to ask is: How can the commercial coal mines 
in the West continue to remain in business to be in position to meet the 
demand for coal supposed to be needed by the year 1975 or sooner. 

Looking at the situation from this point of view, we assume it is 
also not out of order to bring up at this hearing some of the things 
that are now happening or will happen very shortly to the commercial 
coal operators in the west. 

Gas has already cost the commercial coal industry of the State of 
Utah over 2 million tons of coal. 

Gas now is or will be shortly in use in the following industrial 
plants located in the States of Idaho, Oregon, and W ashington : 


Tons of coal 
replaced 


Cement plant, Inkom, Idé 35, 000 
Utah Idaho Sugar Co., Blac A 20, 000 
Utah Idaho Sugar Co., Toppenish, Wash 30, 000 
Carnation plant, Nz mpa, Idaho 20, 000 
Amalgamated Sugar plant, Nampa, ‘ 25, 000 
Amalgamated Sugar plant, Nyssa, Oreg 25, 000 
Cement plant, Spokane, Wash 35, 000 
Cement plant, Metaline Falls, Wash 35, 000 
Magnesite plant, Chewelah, Wash 35, 000 
Paper pulp or wallboard plant, Lewiston, ‘ 25, 000 
Cement plant, Seattle, Wash : 30, 000 
Cement plant, Concrete, Wash____----.__.-_----.- tithe pests tess lessee 30, 000 
Gas plant, Tacoma, Wash 8, 00U0 
Government airfield, Fairchild, Was 35, 000 
Government, Fort Lewis, Wash- 50, 000 


POOL. Uo cit bedside i LL eee eh ae eee 438, 000 

There are two more that we left off. One is the university at Seattle 

and the other is the university at Pullman. I think Pullman will use 

20,000 tons, and I think the university at Seattle will use 30,000 tons. 

Mr. Dawson. Could I ask at that point: The reason for referring 

to the States of Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, is due to the fact that 
is the market for most of the Utah coal; is it not ? 
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per day. 


We have had 3 freight rate increases the past year or so, averaging 
around 65 cents per ton to most points where we must now compete 
with gas. Incidentally, I believe the railroads are asking for a further 


increase. 


You see many press notices and hear much talk of the wonderful 
future of the coal industry. If all of the plants now using gas or 
proposing to use, were to use coal, the immediate future of the com- 
mercial coal operator would indeed be bright. Without this industrial 
tonnage, as well as the loss in commercial and domestic business, 
the future of the commercial coal operator in the West is far from 
favorable or bright. 

In fact, one wonders what would happen if millions or even thous- 
ands of tons of coal were suddenly needed, for one reason or another ; 
where would this coal be available? If gas continues to take the coal 
tonnage from the commercial coal operators, it would be utterly 
impossible to furnish the large amount of coal needed without a long 
delay. Many mines would have to be reopened, if such a thing were 
possible, or new mines developed at a terrific cost. 
approximately $10 a ton for every ton you cut. Think of all this in 
terms of what would be the situation in the event of a world war. 

Montana has almost gone out of the commercial coal business. The 
same thing can be said about the commercial mines in northern and 
southern Wyoming. It is also true in Colorado and New Mexico. A 
recent press notice states that the mines in the Roslyn coal district of 
Washington will have to be closed down if they do not secure a 
powerplant to use coal from this district. Utah is left, and considering 
they way gas has taken the coal tonnages in Utah and will apparently 
also take coal tonnages in Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, certainly 
many commercial operations are not going to be able to survive. 

What we are talking about are commercial mines—not captive mines 
which produce coking coal for steel mills or other purposes where 
coking coal is necessary. There is considerable confusion on this point 
in the minds of many people who have the opinion the coal industry 
‘aptive coking mines, or 
coking coal, are doing very well and no doubt wi 
both for steel mills and export coal. This is far from true for com- 
mercial mines in the West, producing noncoking coals. 

For the past year or so Utah mines have been able to export con- 
siderable tonnages of noncoking coal to Korea. It has helped no end 
in keeping commercial mines working. We are now told that within 2 
years diesel power will replace steam power in Korea. 


is out of the woods. 





Mr. Stoan. We are rying to keep from being placed in the same 
position that all of the rest of the States are already in, due to loss of 
business to gas, and that is where our market is. 

This is the list of plants which have already, or will very shortly put 
in gas. There is little doubt but that more plants will go to gas, not to 
mention the loss of small commercial and the domestic users of coal. 

Much of this industrial gas being offered or sold in the States of 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon is at a price of around 31 to 
per thousand cubic feet. Coal, to be able to compete, would have to be 
laid down at a figure between $7.75 to $8 per ton. This is impossible 
with the present production costs and freight rates in effect. 

We have had increases in wages over the past 4 or 5 years of $6 
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to pass it means mines in Utah producing noncoking coal will lose 
practically all of the export tonnage. Diesel power has alr eady cost 
the Utah operators thousands of tons of coal business, not to mention 
what gas has and will continue to take in the States of Utah, Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. 

Last year Utah exported 418,000 tons of coal to Korea, that is, all 
of the Utah district. 

There has been much talk about new electric powerplants in the 
West, creating a large demand for Utah coals, or maybe coals from 
other States. If and when all of these plants are built, and they do 
use coal, it will surely help the coal industry in the W est. The point 
to remember is, when will all of this come to pass and will it be soon 
enough to save many of the commercial coal operators in the West? 
Will the research plan itself be accomplished soon enough to keep 
many commercial mines operating ? 

Right at this moment, while the Government is holding these 
meetings to try to find a way to help the coal industry, they are 
planning the use of gas at some of their largest Army camps, re- 
placing thousands of tons of coal now being furnished by the com- 
mercial mines in the West. Fairchild, Wash. has alre ady gone to 
gas and we are told Fort Lewis, W ash. is getting ready to do the 
same thing. Fairchild used about 25,000 to 27,000 tons of coal. 
Fort Lewis uses over 50,000 tons of coal. 

Nobody is in position to argue that gas may not be the cheapest 
fuel at many points where they plan to change to gas or have already 
done so. The point is, what will gas cost 3, 4 or more years from now. 
It will probably cost more, if it is available at all. In the meantime 
what happens to many of the commercial coal operators, and how 
does he survive until such time as he may be needed, and needed 
badly. Gentlemen, many of them may not be in business when that 
time arrives, unless something can be done—and quickly—to enable 
him to survive. 

The gas people go merrily on their way taking away from the 
commercial mine operator his coal tonnage, at prices way below his 
ability to compete, when you take into consideration his present costs 
of production to which must be added the freight rates. The gas 
rates being made by the gas people to many industrial users are no 
doubt below their own costs of production in many instances. 

All that has been stated above has been said many times before, 
and will probably be said many times more, in the hope the com- 
mercial coal operator can convince those who should be concerned how 
serious the situation is or can become. Maybe nobody cares or is 
particularly interested in what happens to many commercial coal 
operators. 

That is signed by W. J. O’Connor, vice president of the Utah Coal 
Operators Association. 

Mr. Dawson. As I understand it, you are submitting this paper 
on behalf of Mr. O’Connor ? 

Mr. Stoan. And the Utah Coal Operators Association. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be just as well to 
hear from Mr. Ehrhorn at this ‘time, and then go ahead and interro- 
gate the witnesses as a group. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Very well. You may proceed, Mr. Ehrhorn. 
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STATEMENT OF J. M. EHRHORN, UNITED STATES FUEL CO., SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Enrnorn. Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, may I 
express appreciation of my company for this « opportunity to present 
its case to you. We would like to present a condensation orally at 
this time, and then follow with a written statement. (See p. 414.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. We will be very glad to have anything you care 
to add to your testimony. If you will supply it to Congressman 
Dawson, I am sure he will see it gets in the record of the committee. 

Mr. Exrnorn. Thank you. 

The U. S. Fuel Co. was organized back in 1912 as a consolidation 
of four small companies operating in the Carbon County area of Utah, 
some 19 miles west of Price. 

It is interesting to note that in the annual statement of 1913, the 
production of those four companies was somethig like 870,000 tons; 
the revenue per ton of coal was $1.68; the profit per ton of coal 

was 44 cents, which is a 26 percent profit ratio. We wish we could 
begin to approach that condition today. 

The maximum tonnage that the mines produced was reached in 1920, 
with something over a million and a half tons. The minimum tonnage 
was in the depth of the depression, in 1934, with 292,000 tons. 

The first washery in Utah was built at our mine in 1923 and 1924. 
Since that time the washery was rebuilt in 1937, again rebuilt in 1946, 
and subsequently has been modernized. 

The mine was mechanized completely in 1938. Since that time the 
program has been one of modernization to underground equipment, 
bigger, better equipment, the development toward the use of conveyors 
to supplement rail haulage. 

The program of capits 11 additions yearly has amounted to expendi- 
tures in excess of depreciation allowances that we can show. 

Our present capacity is 2,500 tons of washed coal per shift, or ap- 
proximately 6,000 tons if we were able to operate 3 shifts. 

During the postwar period, particularly, the parent company has 
devoted more and more research into some of the things that can be 
done toward expanding the use of coal. In 1954, for instance, the 
company expenditures were somewhat less than 1 percent of coal 
sales. In 1955, they were about 114 percent, and in 1956, just under 2 
percent of total coal sales. 

These problems of research somewhat follow some of the recom- 
mendations of the bureau bulletin that Mr. Williams quoted earlier. 
They have to do with things that we might do toward the uses of ¢ oal, 
uses in the domestic field, uses for energy, uses for industrial purposes. 
They have to do with studies of carbonization and chemicals. They 
have to do with costs—the costs of mining, the cost of preparation, 
and the recovery of coal. 

So that the field of economics is a very important one in the ap- 
praisal of coal operations. 

We wonder what the future holds. I am sure that I express the 
attitude of my company when I say we are sanguinary over the future 
of coal. When I say “future,” do I mean immediately, or am I fore- 
casting several years ahead ? 

Let’s look at some of the consumption problems of coal. 
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The use of coal for domestic space heating has been going downward 
rapidly. We believe that trend will continue. The use of coal 
industrially is expanding slowly. Nationally something like 20 per- 
cent of our coal production last year was used for industrial purposes. 

A further use of coal that will continue to expand, but slowly, is in 
the field of carbonization and chemicals. The chemicals derived from 
the carbonization of coal are more or less dependent on the demand 
for coking coal. 

There has been considerable work done, and there is a great deal of 
advertising as to what will be done in the field of low-temperature 
carbonization, and certainly the field looks to be a most interesting 
one. 

The Bureau of Mines is to be commended on the work that was done, 
much of which was done here in Denver in that particular field. 

There has been the matter of power and energy. It is interesting 
to note that probab ly one of the greatest potenti: ul uses for coal would 
be in the power field. Two extremely interesting papers that were 
civen, one last fall at the Denver Energy Conference by Mr. Charles 
Scarlott, and one at a meeting of electrical engineers in Sacramento, 

Calif., last October, by M. S. Oldacre, point out what is likely to take 
place in this field of power generation. 

One of the immediate points of interest to those of us who are 
interested in immediate markets is that of coal export. The coal ex- 
port total this last year was some 48 million tons. In 1957 it is esti- 
mated to be something in the order of 52 million tons. We believe 
that one place where Government help could materially help the 
imines is in a better program for coal export. 

For instance, the purchase of coal for export in the past has been 
one where coal has been bought throughout the year, and the prices 
that the Government pays at the mines will vary from something in 
the range of $3.75 a ton to over 36 per ton. ‘The time when the mines 
need that kind of production is in the spring, the months of March 
through July. If it were possible that adequate storage were available 
at some point on the Pacifie coast where sufficient tonnage could be 
-tored, I believe the Government in general could save a considerable 
sum of money. 

In order to do that, we believe there must be a study of the coal 
demands of the Orient over the coming years. We believe that that 
particular phase is one that could ben .efit the mines in the western part 
of the country, and so help materially. 

The total export shipments to the Orient last year were in the order 
of 955,000 tons, comprising 101 cargoes. Of thee, Utah received 55 
cargoes, or 520,000 tons; Washington, 3 cargoes, or 29,000 tons; Aus- 

ralia, 7 cargoes, or 67,000 tons: Japan, 28 catene or 260,000 tons. 

There were an additional 8 cargoes of 76,000 tons. I suppose those 
iniscellaneous cargoes represent shipments that were made from the 
east coast. 

if it were possible that the Gove ‘rnment could anticipate the export 
requirements over the next 2 or 3 years, and if efforts could be directed 
toward establishing storage facilities, storage coal-handling facilities 
on the west coast, the coal mines wonld be benefited. 

One of the difficulties of competing on export coal during the 
winter season is that of freight. The shortage of freight cars in 
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the fall of the year sometimes reaches desperate proportions. We 
had one instance when a cargo was held in railroad cars for some- 
thing like 3 weeks. Other companies have had similar instances 
where demurrage has had to be paid, and has been for the benefit 
of the Government. 

We think in looking toward the future that coal will come into 
its own. We are concerned with the present conditions. We think 
that whatever is good for the coal industry will be good for us 
miners in this western part of the country. 

To be specific, it seems that one of the requirements, or one of the 
services that Government could perform would be in an economi 
survey that would establish the relative efficiencies of fuel-burning 
equipment so that those agencies that are considering the use of 
gas or oil or coal in particular installations could have a nonpreju 
diced opinion of the kind of equipment that they should use, the kind 
of fuel they should burn. 

We have run onto instances where persons concerned with fuel- 
burning equipment will automatically assume that they will use this 
kind of equipment because it will give efficiency of 75 percent, where 
as the efficiency of coal-burning equipment may be only 50 percent. 
We know that is not right, but unless there is some authority that 
can counteract that kind of propaganda today we are up against it. 

Another ee is that in this matter of research our company is a 
member of the National Coal Association and the Bituminous Insti- 
tute. The research that is being done on the continuous miners and 
coal-fired gas turbines, household space heaters, automatic boilers. 
smoke abatement, and the increased use of coal for carbonization are 
all projects that are well worth doing. 

The research of such companies as the Pittsburgh Consolidation 
and Koppers in the fields of hydrogenation and gasification will beat 
fruit in the future. 

Those are the kind of things that have to be done for us today. 
We want markets, and we think there is not anything that would 
help the coal industry more than to be able to increase the production 
from our mines, say, those in Utah, from the present 2% million tons 
to, say, something approaching the 5 million tons it was in 1950. 

Thank you. 

(Statement referred to on page 412 follows :) 

UNITED STATES FUEL Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, April 2, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM DAWSON, 


Member, Special Subcommittee of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee on Coal Research, House Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN DAWSON: Pursuant to leave granted at the hearing held 
in Pueblo, Colo., March 11, 1957, United States Fuel Co. submits the attached 
statement. 
Very truly yours, 
OscaR A. GLAESER, Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES FUEL Co., SALT LAKE City, UTAH 


INTRODUCTION 


The United States Fuel Co. welcomes this opportunity to present to you a brief 


history of its operations and to make suggestions which will be helpful to the 
coal industry. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The United States Fuel Co. was organized in 1915 and acquired the properties 
of Consolidated Fuel Co., Castle Valley Coal Co., Blackhawk Coal Co., and 
Panther Coal Co. The mines acquired are located in the Hiawatha-Mohriand 
area, 20 miles southwesterly from Price, the county seat of Carbon County, 
Utah. Exhibit A, attached to this statement, shows an outline of coal outcrops 
of Carbon and Emery Counties in Utah and the location of United States Fuel 
Co.’s properties. The maximum tonnage was reached in 1920, when over 114 
million tons of coal were produced. The minimum tonnage was during the 
depression year of 1934, when 290,000 tons were produced. 

Coal production of United States Fuel Co. and its predecessors totals 20 
million tons and reserves of coal in lands which it owns or holds under Govern- 
ment lease are sufficient to assure high production for many years. 

United States Fuel Co. has always followed a policy of research and develop- 
ment. The company installed a modern tipple at its Hiawatha operation in 
1924. A washing box was added and the preparation plant was modernized and 
enlarged in 1938. Further improvements were made in 1945. 


FACILITIES 


The policy of modernization and mechanization started many years ago con- 
tinues unabated. A modern coal-handling and storage facility ahead of prepa- 
ration was built in 1955. This facility allows the preparation plant and mine 
to operate independently for a limited period. Mine improvements include more 
and better face equipment and the use of a conveyor belt to supplement under- 
ground haulage. Another advance is facilities for byproduct recovery. In 1948 
equipment was installed for partial recovery of fossil resin from coal. Since 
1948 slow but steady increases in markets for resin encouraged greater resin 
recovery. Research indicated that additional resin could be recovered. During 
1955 and 1956 a flotation circuit was added to the preparation plant. This is 
the first such operation in the United States. 

United States Fuel Co. maintains a research program. As an example of the 
increasing importance of this phase of operation, in 1954 expenditures for 
engineering and research were somewhat less than 1 percent of coal sales. In 
1955 the ratio increased to 14%, percent and in 1956 to almost 2 percent. 

Research for a small company such as United States Fuel Co. is confined to 
applied research. The company believes that only with an active and positive 
research program can it find the answers to problems that plague the industry. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


In considering the future of coal, various outlets should be considered. For 
convenience both outlets and market factors are considered. 


Domestic market 


The market for coal for domestic space heating has shown a slow but steady 
downhill trend. Figures for 1956 indicate that less than 10 percent of coal 
production now reaches this market. Nationally this trend is expected to con- 
tinue. The Utah coal producers are in the unfortunate position of being in 
the center of a rapidly expanding natural gas development. During 1956 a gas 
transmission line to the Pacific Northwest was constructed by the Northwest 
pipeline division of the El Paso Gas Corp. The gas line originates in the San 
Juan Basin of northwestern New Mexico, parallels the Utah-Colorado border, 
crosses southwestern Wyoming to the Pocatello area of Idaho, crosses southern 
Idaho in a westerly direction and from Boise heads northwest to reach both 
Portland and Seattle. A connecting line from the Peace River area of eastern 
sritish Columbia is being constructed to join the northwest pipeline at Sumas, 
Wash. During the coming years the expansion of gas in Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington may mean that the market for coal for domestic space heating will 
decrease faster than the average through the country. 
Industrial market 


Nationaliy the market for coal for industrial uses consumes 20 percent of 
coal production. A steady and slowly rising production for this market can be 
anticipated. 
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Bnergy-power markets 


Probably of greatest future impact on the coal industry will be the demands 
for power energy. In 1956, 30 percent of coal production was used for thermal 
generation of electricity. In 1957 estimated consumption will be 32 percent. 
In the 25 years from 1925 to 1950, coal demand for thermal power rose from 38 
to 113 million tons. The estimated consumption in 1957 is 170 million tons 
and in 1975 is 330 million tons. In 1900, 7 pounds of coal were required per 
kilowatt-hour ; in 1950; 1.19 pounds; and in 1956, 0.75 pounds. As an average, 
electric power generating capacity and consumption double every 10 years. While 
year to year increases may not indicate such a growth, since 1900 capacity has 
increased faster than this rate. In 1955 in the United States there were 130 
Inillion kilowatts of generating capacity. Estimates for 1975 vary from 500 
to 650 million kilowatts. Coal mines must be maintained in operating condition 
with up-to-date equipment if the demands of thermal generating plants are to 
be met. A war would throw an almost insurmountable load on our mines. A 
mine cannot be opened overnight. Delays in responding to sudden increased 
demands would be catastrophic. 

In considering the energy-power markets some data regarding our fossil- 
energy sources are of interest. Included in this category are coal, oil and gas, 
oil shale and oil sands. Recent consensus of opinion (Energy Resources Con- 
ference, Denver, October 1956) indicates that coal in its various forms rep- 
resents 80 percent of this reserve. Oil and gas represent 15 percent and shale 
and sands 5 percent. A comparison of this reserve with the present utilization 
of energy shows that in 1955, 63 percent of energy demand was furnished by 
oil and gas, 33 percent was by coal and the remaining 4 percent was supplied by 
hydropower. The ratio of energy consumption to energy reserve is a most im- 
portant factor. The imbalance of consumption to reserve indicates the vital 
need for expansion of the coal industry. 

A forecast * of oil and gas consumption shows a declining production after 1970. 
Discoveries will not match demands and production of both oil and gas will 
decline. With all the publicity attendant upon the discoveries of oil in the 
Williston Basin, the known reserve there is less than 1 week’s consumption in 
the United States. Similarly, the estimated reserves of natural gas in Canada 
total less than 10 percent of the gas reserves in the United States. 

What is the story about oil shale and oil sands? It is generally believed that 
oil shales will be developed before oil sands and the reserve is considerably 
greater. ‘During the postwar period the Bureau of Mines contributed much to 
the oil shale future by its work at Rifle, Colo. Problems of extracting oil shale 
and treating oil shale received considerable attention. Since the Bureau ceased 
its Rifle tests, the Union Oil Company of California decided to conduct a pilot 
plant operation. An interesting note is that Union Oil has greater reserves of 
oil contained in shale than its petroleum reserves. Union Oil Co. has set aside 
$744 million for research both in problems of mining and extraction of oil. At 
the Denver conference, it was stated that commercial operation of oil shale 
plants is 10 years away. The capital costs per barrel of daily capacity as well 
as operating costs are above those from normal oil production. One of the im- 
portant cost savings is that of exploration and discovery cost. Today in the 
United States exploration and discoveries for oil cost approximately 80 cents 
per barrel. The vast reserves of oil shale can on this comparison show no cost. 

As a final comment relative to our fossil fuels, estimates for 1980 show 
that of electric power generated, hydropower will contribute 9 percent, nuclear 
power will contribute 10 percent, natural gas will contribute 5 percent, oil 
will contribute 2 percent, and coal will contribute 74 percent. A study of the 
reserve of fossil fuels shows that 67 percent of coal and 75 percent of oil and 
gas in the United States are west of the Mississippi River. The location of 
these vital reserves poses some interesting observations. The fastest growing 
area in the United States percentagewise is the Pacific coast and the 11 West- 
ern States. In the not too distant future Utah coal might be used for power 
generation on the Pacific coast. Today the cost at some California power- 
plants of fuel oil ($3.05 per barrel) and coal is almost the same. Only a 
slight increase in the cost of oil and the same or a reduced coal price would 
make the use of coal attractive. 


1M. S. Oldacre, Stanford Research Institute before Sacramento Section, American Insti- 
tute for Electrical Engineers, October 11, 1956. 
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Among research and development projects that might result in greater use 
of coal for power are the following: 

1. Improved mining methods that would result in lower costs for production 
of Utah coals. 

2. Improved processing that would reduce moisture and ash with resultant 
effect on transportation and storage costs. 

3. Lower transportation cost. 

4. Improved methods of handling by important and large consumers. The 
use of 100-ton gondolas for rotary dumping offers economies. 

5. Improved power transmission which would increase the present 300-mile 
economic limit. Should it become economical to transmit power 1,000 miles, 
there would be a greatly expanded market for power generated at plants lo- 
cated near Utah coal mines. 

6. Economic studies which would guide the industry in determining when 
coal deposits should be developed, the extent of such development, and the coal 
requirements from various areas. 

Time does not permit a discussion of such items as solar energy, nuclear 
energy, controlled fusion, and the chemical fuels of hydrogen, boron, or lithium. 
Solar energy is considered costly and will likely be unimportant. As an example, 
for a 100,000-kilowatt plant, a collection area of 250 acres would be required. 
Nuclear energy will contribute more and more as time passes but by 1980 is 
unlikely to contribute over 10 percent. Controlled fusion represents the great- 
est potential of energy development. When one considers that a gallon of 
ordinary tap water contains enough energy to operate a household a year, the 
implications are tremendous. 

RLaport coal markets 

The export market for coal is one of particular interest to coal producers in 
the West. In 1956, including exports to Canada, this market consumed 13 per- 
cent of domestic production. The estimate for 1957 is 14 percent. In 1956 
export coal from all mines in the United States totaled 48 million tons (ex- 
clusive of shipments to Canada). Of this, 1 million tons were directed to Korea. 
In 1957 export coal is estimated at 52 million tons. The Government has opened 
the export business to the world. Anyone who cares to bid may submit quota- 
tions for export coal. Bids are awarded on the basis of price, corrected to a 
B. t. u. content. Specifications are not severe. Of 1956 awards for exports to 
Korea, Utah received 55 cargoes (522,500 tons) ; Washington received 3 cargoes 
(28,500 tons); Australia received 7 cargoes (66,500 tons): Japan received 28 
eargoes (262,000 tons), and there were 8 cargoes of miscellaneous origin (76.000 
tons). One might assume that the miscellaneous tonnage originated in our 
eastern coal belts. There are indications that other areas of the Orient besides 
Korea will need coal. If the Government would make an objective study of the 
coal requirements of the Orient and outline a production program for that 
area, it would be of value to western coal producers, 

Facilities for handling export shipments from the Pacifie coast could be 
improved. At the present time the port of Seattle is unable to handle export 
coal by reason of failure of port facilities. Most of the export coal is shipped 
from Portland. There are no storage facilities at that port and the coal-handling 
equipment is not up to date. Export coal is charged $1.60 per ton to cover 
handling. Modern equipment would save at least $1 per ton for handling. <A 
minor tonnage is shipped from Stockton, Calif., where there is a small storage 
area. The lack of storage facilities makes it necessary to schedule arrival of 
the coal at port to coincide with ship arrival. Naturally, failures of schedules 
occur. One of United States Fuel Co.’s shipments of 200 railroad cars was tied 
up for 3 weeks, awaiting the arrival of the ship. It has been the practice of 
the Government to call for quotations for deliveries of export coal throughout 
the year. Western coal production is highly seasonal. Utah coal mines operate 
generally at near maximum production during the period August through Feb- 
ruary, but during the period March through July production may be 20 percent 
to 30 percent, or less, of maximum. Consideration might be given to establishing 
up-to-date coal-handling and storage facilities at a common port on the Pacific 
coast. The Government already has docks at several points. If storage facilities 
for one-half to 1 million tons were made available, quotations might be called 
for spring and summer delivery only. During the past year quotations for 
Government export to Korea have varied from a minimum of $3.50 to a maximum 
of $6.18 per ton. This wide fluctuation in price indicates that at the height of 
the winter production season producers are not interested in export business 
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and during the spring and summer seasons such business is sought actively. If 
the Government ascertained the requirements for export coal and calied for 
deliveries during the spring and summer months, substantial savings would 
result. It is difficult to transport export coal during the fall months. At that 
time the demand for gondola coal cars for beet harvest and other uses is so great 
that a severe car shortage exists. Wnited States Fuel Co., as well as all other 
Utah coal producers, annually loses considerable tonnage because of the inability 
to obtain freight cars. The effect on customer relations is often severe. The 
addition of export. coal volume during the peak fall shipments further aggravates 
this situation. 


Economics of coal 


A final category might be termed the general economics of coal in the West. 
The cost of transportation is of primary consideration. The railroads recognize 
the seriousness of freight costs. This is evidenced by their willingness to accept 
freight increases for coal below general freight increases. 

A second factor in transportation is that of equipment. Much of coal-hauling 
equipment is old. Any program that would encourage the railroads to improve 
and increase their coal-hauling equipment would be helpful to the coal industry. 
Consideration should be given to the repeal of the transportation tax on coal: 
coal bears a flat 4 cents per ton transportation tax, fuel oil is charged 4% percent 
of the transportation charged against oil, and natural gas bears no transporta- 
tion tax. 


ACCEPTABLE RECOM MENDATIONS 


The complaint of the National Coal Association and other coal organizations 
that their recommendations are not given due consideration in the preparation 
of heating specifications for public buildings indicates the need for an objective 
study of space heating. The Bureau of Mines, which has under its jurisdiction 
gas, oil, and coal, might be the vehicle for conducting such a study. The study 
should include the different kinds of modern fuel-burning equipment and the 
economics of fuel burning in the different areas of the country. Some alleged 
heating authorities claim that gas-burning equipment is 75 percent efficient, oil- 
burning equipment is 70 percent efficient, and coal-burning equipment is only 
50 percent efficient. These ratios are not correct with modern fuel-burning 
equipment. If an objective study were made, it would be a reference for public 
installations such as those of the Federal, State, and local governments. If 
choices were then made that were not economic, proper publicity and action 
might be taken. The study should also include a review of local ordinances rela- 
tive to attendant labor, the installation costs of different kinds of equipment, 
fuel cost. and operating cost comparisons, 


RESEARCH 


While the expenditures for research in the coal industry do not approach 
those in the petroleum industry, nevertheless, they are substantial and repre- 
sent, percentagewise, an important item in the cost of doing business. The 
Government, through the Bureau of Mines, has performed excellent service, 
particularly in the field of fundamental research. The Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute, comprising some 300 companies including producers, equipment manufac- 
turers and railroads, has conducted worthwhile research in the fields of con- 
tinuous miners, coal-fired gas turbines, household space heaters, automatic 
boilers, smoke abatement and increasing the range of coking coals. United 
States Fuel Co. is a member of this body and of the National Coal Association. 
Individual companies have performed creditably in the fields of research. 
Without trying to be inclusive, the work of such companies as Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Co, and Koppers Co. in the fields of hydrogenation, gasification, 
synthetic fuels technology and pipeline coal movement should be mentioned. 
Many companies spend substantial sums for research, trying to expand the uses 
and markets of coal. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Long range, United States Fuel Co. has a sanguine outlook for coal. The 
present and the immediate future are of concern. Natural gas is encroaching 
seriously into coal markets of Utah producers. Based on its studies of coal, 
particniarly the problem of Utah producers, United States Fuel Co, suggests 
the following for your consideration : 
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1. A study into the efficiencies and economics of fuel burning equipment be 
authorized. The study should determine: 
(a) The relative efficiencies of coal, gas and oil in different classes, sizes and 
kinds of fuel burning equipment. 
(b) The economical fuel for any given condition in any part of the country. 
2. Support of the Bureau of Mines’ research program, with special emphasis 
on- 
(a) The commercial utilization of tars from low temperature carbonization. 
(b) Development of metallurgical coke from noncoking coals. 
(¢c) Fundamental research 
3. A study of export coal, including: 
(a) A 3-year forecast of demand by country and market, and 
(b) Recommendations with respect to: 
(1) Storage and coal handling facilities for unloading trains and loading 
ships at a convenient west coast port, 
(2) Delivery of annual export-coal requirements during the slack spring 
and summer months, and 
(3) Assignment of specific tonnage to certain areas where the coal in- 
dustry faces distress conditions. 
4. Repeal of the transportation tax on coal. 


Mr. Dawson. Mr. Mays. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD R. MAYS, BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Mays. Mr. Dawson, as I told you before, I did not expect to 
say anything, but some comments were made a little while ago that 
seem to me should prompt some comment from me. 

Representative Metcalf referred to a publication here as having 
received it from Colorado, and I am a little bit embarrassed because 
I am just wondering if our National Coal Association in Washington 
has not appeared before you, or submitted any material yet. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. "Mays, I would like to say on that, that have 
not only witnesses from the National Coal Association who have been 
extremely helpful, but we have also had a large qu: untity of material 
which has been supplied to us on many different points of interest to 
the committee. It was not intended by Mr. Metcalf, I am sure, to 
imply the association had not been helpful. They have been extremely 
helpful to us. 

Mr. Sullivan, who is a representative for them in Washington, has 
been following closely all of the proceedings of this committee, and 
has been quite a spur to committee activities. 

We did check with our staff representative when this was received 
to ask if it had been submitted, and we were told it was not in the 
committee files. Sothat prompted the remark Mr. Metcalf made. 

Mr. Mays. I am glad to hear that. That particular publication, of 
course, was earmarked for the use of schools, largely, and I happen 
to be partly responsible for it. I personally distributed that in my 
area to several hundred school people. 

Of course, anything that I could say here would be redundant when 
we think of what the National Coal Association can supply. So I 
did not intend to touch on anything. 

I will mention this fact, however: Mr. Hefferly referred to some 
Government installations that he feels could have been designed for 
coal and were designed for gas. I think possibly in the minds of you 
gentlemen, you might say, W well, perhaps gas is less expensive. Actu- 
ally, we have files in W ashington prepared by myself and others that 
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will prove that these plants could have and should be burning coal 
economically. In other words, from the point of view of the tax- 
payers’ money, coal would be a much better buy for them. In spite of 
that, gas has ‘been selected. 

That is also true, incidentally—and we are a little bit curious to 
know why—in some of these plants that have Government contracts. 

The Martin guided-missiles plant was mentioned. I made a per- 
sonal effort to see that that plant was designed for coal, and the report 
that I got made me think there is some kind of a quasi-cost-plus-fixed- 
fee deal that made them fail to care how much the costs were going 
to be, and they wanted to burn gas even though it might cost more. 
I might be wrong about that, but certainly the feeling was if coal 

yas cheaper they normally burn coal up there if they were interested 
in a dollar-and-cent cost base of operations. 

That is true of some of the plants recently established around Utah. 
At Marquandt’s instead of burning coal for less money than gas, gas 
was selected for some mysterious reason. 

I just want to say this much: That I represent not only the gentle- 
men from Utah, but also the entire Western States, including Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, New Mexico, and the coal production of the State of 
Washington. So the fact I am here today is in a sense testimony of 
my feeble effort to learn what I can in order to help the whole western 
part of the United States. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonvson. Thank you, Mr. Mays. 

We will now have questioning of the witnesses. 

Mr. Metcalf, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Metrcatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You represent the 13 Western States in what capacity ? 

Mr. Mays. District manager of the Bituminous Coal Institute, 
which is the market promotion department of the National Coal As- 
sociation. We were called for a long time just the market department 
of the National Coal Association, but last September they changed our 
name, and the support of the Bituminium Coal Institute is more or 
less as it is with bituminous coal research——-most of the money is put 
up by the National Coal Association members, but we also have equip- 
ment companies, railroad « -omps nies, some utilities that are contribut- 
ing to the work that we are doing. More than just coal producers. 

Mr. Mercarr. I do not know which of the three will answer this 
next question. 

Where does the natural gas come from that is being burned in Utah ? 

Mr. Mays. The natural gas that is burned in Utah originally came 
from Wyoming fields, supplemented by gas from Utah itself, the Clear 
Creek district. There is some gas going to come into Utah shortly 
that will come from the Pacific-Northwest pipelines, which will be 
gathered largely in New Mexico. 

Mr. Stoan. Fifty-two million cubic feet a day they are buying. 

Mr. Mercatr. Fifty-two million cubic feet of gas is being 

Mr. Stoan. Being purchased by the Pacific Northwest Co. to enable 
them to take on more industrial business, domestic business, in their 
present market, which is mostly Utah at this time. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 
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Mr. Sartor. Mr. Sloan talked about coal. I wanted to ask whether 
or not coal in Utah, particularly these Western States outside Colo- 
rado is high or low-volatile coal. 

Mr. Enruorn. Utah coal is in the range of high volatile, ranging 
from the lowest of the Utah coals, and those are the ones represented by 
the production of the captive mines, probably 38-percent volatile, and 
the highest runs 45-percent volatile. That is on a moisture-free basis. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Mays, is that about true for the coal that appears 
in the other Western States oustide of Colorado, and New Mexico 
on which we have had some other testimony 4 

Mr. Mays. Yes; generally that is true. There are some spotty 
productions in some of the States that are not very important that 
have slightly different analyses, but generally all of our coals in our 
territory are high volatile. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Ehrhorn, I think you made the statement that in 
your opinion space heating markets as far as homes are concerned 
will continue to grow. 

Mr. Enruorn. Decrease. We think it will decrease. 

Mr. Sartor. Yes; that is correct. The market will decrease for coal 
but increase for gas. 

Mr. Exnruorn. Yes. 

Mr. Saytor. In other words, you feel if there is going to be any 
possibility for the future of coal in your area, it will have to come 
from industrial exp insion and increased industrial uses of coal ? 

Mr. Enruorn. Yes. And of course in the field of power as differ- 
entiated from industrial. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you know of any power companies in your area or 
the Pacific Northwest that are using gas at the present time? 

Mr. Stoan. Practically all of our plants are, in Utah, at the moment, 
with the exception of one down at our mine. They have gone to gas 
or gone to using this oil they are getting out here from the oil people 
right north of Salt Lake City. ‘One plant was supposed to be put 
up to use coal exclusively, and I believe it would have, but the gas 
people came in with additional gas from the Pacific Northwest, and it 
is selling about 20 cents, will be 21, I believe he said. That means 
we have to place coal into those plants for perhaps $5.25, which is 
utterly impossible. They use 750,000 tons of coal. I believe the 
three plants in Salt Lake use a million in all on coal; is that not right ? 

Mr. Enrnorn. The only straight coal-burning installation is Utah 
Power & Light at Castelgate. There an original plant of 665,000 
kilowatts was started, and at the present time they are building an 
additional unit of 100,000 kilowatts, 

The plant in the Salt Lake Valley area uses coal more or less as 
standby. When their gas is cut off they go to coal or oil. 

In connection with the suggestion of an economic survey, cert: ainly 
freight has a most important part. We recognize that the railroads 
also recognize this matter of freight and the i importance of freight. 
Nonetheless, there are, in our opinion some inequities in the freight 
programing, freight scheduling. If you have freight for great dis- 
tances, there is a range from 914 mills per ton-mile of freight. to as lew 
as 514 mills per ton- mile of freight. 

There are certain gateway blocks that have not been clarified, ones 
similar to Ogden gateway that I am sure our Congressman from Utah 
is aware of. 
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The problems of freight are certainly most important in this eco- 
nomic study of coal. Because of the importance of coal in the future 
energy picture, it seems that some agency that is in a position to per- 
form an objective study could contribute real service to the coal 
industry, to the whole engineering profession, in this western country. 
We could eliminate a lot of these prejudices that now exist, the ones 
that Mr. Hefferly talked about, when somebody wants to use gas be- 
cause they are supposed to do certain things, and in the final analysis 
coal is not given consideration. 

Mr. Sartor. Let me ask you one other question, Mr. Ehrhorn. Have 
you had any difficulty with the railroads in getting cars for shipment 
of your coal, either for overseas shipment or for. shipment into the 
Pacific Northwest ? 

Mr. Exnrnorn. I believe in the fall of the year we have had for many 
years car shortages. It is a difficult situation from the standpoint of 
the railroads. The sugar-beet production is marketed at a time when 
coal sales begin to rise, and the sugar industry uses the same type of 
equipment; so that the railroads have that problem of having a short- 
age of cars in the fall and a surplus of cars in the spring. It is in 
that partic ular regard that we thought that being able to handle export 
coal with adequate storage fac ilities on the Pacific coast would tend to 
smooth out that particular problem. 

Mr. Sartor. What ports do you use on the Pacific coast for export ? 

Mr. Eurnorn. At the present time, Portland takes the most of the 
tonnage. The facilities at Seattle are, I understand, dilapidated, 
have failed, and have to be rebuilt. 

There is some tonnage that goes in at Stockton, but of kind of a 
minor consequence. 

The railroads have equalized coal shipment freight rates from 
Carbon County, Utah, to Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and 
southern California. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Ehrhorn, is the lower freight rate accountable 
for by the fact that Utah has received a considerable portion of this 
export coal to Korea? Why would Utah receive that extra tonnage 
and Colorado not, for instance? 

Mr. Enruorn. I think it probably would be the freight differential. 

Mr. Dawson. I observe from the report you have in 1955 that Colo- 
rado had received two cargoes 

Mr. Euruorn. They got no shipments. 

Mr. Dawson. On page 1 of the annual report of 1955, there is this 
statement: 





As a result of exhaustive contacts, the C. F. & I. sales department submitted a 
successful bid to furnish 2 cargoes of coal at 10,000 short tons each. to be shipped 
to Korea. This coal, which was produced from the Harris-Aetna strip and 
the Osage strip mines in Routt County. is the first record of any cargoes of coal 
to be shipped to overseas from the State of Colorado. 

Mr. Enruorn. I was not aware of that. The ones I cited were 
1956. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I wonder if we could ask the C. F. & I. sales 
branch whether that is correct. 

Mr. Besser (J. S. Besser, sales manager, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp.). Some years ago, the administration in Washington said 
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they wanted to help the distressed coal areas. They recognized the 
freight differential against a lot of areas. Here we are in the mid- 
dle of a country where we have the highest freight rate to the 
coast anybody has. So they said, “To do this we will put out in- 
vitations to buy coals that are restricted to production in a certain 
area.” 

They did that just once. They put out an invitation for three 
cargoes of coal to go to Korea that must be produced in the States 
of Colorado and New Mexico. We were able to get two cargoes 
and New Mexico got the other one. The only reason is because 
the production must be confined to the States of Colorado and 
New Mexico, and it puts us all on a competitive basis with pro- 
ducers here. We could get the business. 

But Utah, unfortun: ately for us, is between us and the coast. 
They have a freight rate of $2.70 per ton less than we do on export 
coal. That shuts us out. 

If the Government would continue the program they said they 
were going to, we could get some. 

The matter with Colorado coal is we do not have consumption. 
You can produce anything, but what is the use of producing it if 
you cannot sell it? Nobody uses coal out here that can possibly get 
away from it. If the Government facilities in the State of Colo- 
rado would go back to coal where they were originally, it would 
be felt over all Colorado coal-mining counties, if they would do it now, 
and doit quick. A lot of these ( tovernment facilities are built on tracks 
with coal underlying them; yet they are on gas. 

This is not because of a lack ‘of initiative on the part of our 
producers here. We have what we call the Colorado Coal Produc- 
ers Committee, and we have called the attention of people in Wash- 
ington, the designing engineers for these plants, to this continu- 
ally. As soon as we learn they are going to put up plants, we call 
to their attention the advantages of coal, the comparative costs, 
and the plans are all drawn up before you can ever get there, and 
they say, “We will not change them, and we are going to burn gas. 
That is all there is to it, we are going to burn gas; we are going 
to burn gas; we are going to burn gas.” 

Mr. Cuenowern. Thank you very much. I think we may want 

hear some more from you this afternoon. 

You did get two cargoes? 

Mr. Besser. Yes. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Besser. That is coal produced in Colorado and New Mexico. 

Mr. Stoan. The General Services Administration has taken over 
from the Navy in the buying of this coal. It is that that they asked 
for bids on, worldwide. Japan can compete, Australia can compete, 
India can compete, any place in the world can compete, and buy coal. 
We put up the money, I suppose, to buy it, but they are all in on 
the deal. 

Mr. Dawson. At this point I think it might be very helpful for 
the record to insert a letter which I received from the International 
Cooperation Administration, which was in reply to a query I made 
of General Services Administration, stating what the possibilities 
for the future might be for this export business. I do not have the 
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letter with me, but it was suggested at the request of one of my con- 
stituents at home, and I think it might be very helpful to the com- 
mittee if I did put that into the rec ord. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If there is no objection, the letter will be made 
a part of the record. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter follows :) 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 


Washington, D. C., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. Wiii1aM A. Dawson, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Dawson: Reference is made to your letter of January 11, to Gen- 
eral Services Administration concerning the coal-purchase program for Korea, 
which was referred to this agency for reply. 

The current coal-purchase program calls for the delivery of approximately 
80,000 tons per month for the remainder of fiscal 1957. However, as the pro- 
gram for conversion of coal-burning locomotives to oil burning and moderniza- 
tion with diesel locomotives is implemented, the requirement for imported coal 
will decline acordingly. The requirements for future fiscal years will probably 
decline although the rate at which this decline will occur depends on the 
volume of future traffic and the rapidity of implementation of the moderniza- 
tion and conversion programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional Relations. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to ask one final question of Mr. Mays. 

In view of the fact your chief competition is coming from gas, 
and you inferred there might have been some practices resorted to by 
the gas people which would bear looking into, would you recommend 
that the Federal Power Commission, or some other unbiased body look 
into these practices ? 

Mr. Mays. Yes, I would, Mr. Dawson. I feel this: That the initial 
price offering made by either the Pacific Northwest pipeline direct, 
or the distributing companies is not realistic. I do not think for a 
minute that they intend over a period of more than 2 or 3 or 4 years to 
continue with those rates. They are offering rates that do not add 
up economically. They are offering ‘ates to types of buyers which 
have been recognized for a long time as not the most desir: able type of 
buyer. I refer now to straight heat loading on an interruptible basis. 

They have consistently attempted to secure that type of connection 
on rates that I feel sure will be changed, will be corrected, will be 
canceled in a matter of 2, 3, or 4 years. 

They have offered rates, for example. to the University of Wash- 
ington State College at Pullman, of 3.4 cents a therm, which hap- 
pens to be so low that that college is asking for $118,000 appropri- 
ation from the Washington State Legislature for enough money to 
convert to gas. Three and four-tenths cents up there on that branch 
line where there are not many other industries is just not sensible as 
a gas price. Any economic study will nets that is not proper. 

We feel, and T think the college feels, that after they have this con- 
nection 4 or 5 years from now the gas price will be bounced, so they 
will ask them to discontinue that interruptible service. 

Tt is this difficult low-price incentive that is causing us to lose a 
lot of business that we should not lose if the fuel is sold on its merits, 
long-time merits. 
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Mr. Dawson. Then they must take into consideration the expendi- 
ture they have made to convert to gas, and once they have put that 
expenditure out they are perhaps going to say, “Rather than go to 
coal, this may be even cheaper. We have got this big investment, and 
we must continue to pay the additional price for gas.” Is that the 
situation ? 

Mr. Mays. Yes. That exists all the way down through schools, and 
all types of buyers, that they are enticed to make a connection on the 
basis of currently low rates, and then 2 or 3 or 4 years from that they 
get some higher prices and are ready to go back to coal. So it is an 
unnatural and unrealistic offer that ‘they are making, I think, which 
we cannot match. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I am not going to take the time for questions. 
I do want to tell the Utah group I think they have made one of the 
most interesting and most effective presentations that I have heard in 
any of the hearings which we have held, particularly your statement, 
Mr. Ehrhorn, being very helpful. You have analyzed the different 
uses of coal, and how some are increasing, many decreasing. Your 
suggestion about the survey for the economic efficiencies on “different 
fuels is some thing I think might ve ry well be followed to great advan- 
tage of the coal industry. 

I have greatly enjoyed your presentation, and appreciate your 
coming over to Colorado to be with us today. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to thank the gentlemen, to com phli- 
ment them on a very fine, well-prepared presentation, and ask only 
one question. 

Do you gentlemen support the recommendations of the National 
Coal Association with regard to a research program ? 

Mr. Stoan. Very definitely. 

Mr. Epsronpson. All of you are in support of that program? 

Mr. Evruorn. Yes. 

Mr. Mays. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. [ would like to ask one question of Mr, Mays. 
What is the difference in the competitive field between your organiza- 
tion and the Bituminous Coal Research, Inc.?- You are apparently 
two different groups. 

Mr. Mays. We have two distinct functions. The bituminous coal 
research is part of the National Coal Association in the sense they 
are affiliated and so are we. They perform the work of research in 
fuel-burning equipme nt, underground equipment, safety, and so forth. 
Ours is entirely in trying to ‘help sell the coal market. We are x 
market promotion department entirely. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How about developing new uses for coal? Where 
would that function lie? 

Mr. Mays. Largely with bituminous coal research. Anything we 

‘ran do we add to them. Then, of course, the Bureau of Mines is do- 
ing a lot on that too, in conection with the bituminous coal research. 

Mr. Crenowers, Thank you. 

Mr. EpMonpson. We thank the gentleman from Utah. 

I will repeat a statement I made earlier in the day. If there are 
any Ww itnesses who have not yet made their names known to the com- 
mittee, see Judge Chenoweth or Mr. Soule, of the staff, during the 
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luncheon recess, and let us know who youare. We are certainly going 
to stay this afternoon to hear every witness who wants to be heard, 
The subcommittee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12:45 a. m., the subcommittee recessed until 
p. m. of this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Epmonpson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our first witness will be representatives of the State of Wyoming. 
In the interest of time conservation, and also orderly presentation, 
we are going to ask that each of the witnesses complete his statement 
before we have questioning of the witnesses. Then at that time each 
witness will stand by as a group, and we will address questions to indi- 
viduals in the group. 

{ believe Mr. Steiling is here as the Governor’s represent: itive. 
We are very pleased to have you here, sir. Do you want to identify 
the other members of your group? 


STATEMENT OF BOB STEILING, BOARD SECRETARY, WYOMING 
NATURAL RESOURCE BOARD 


Mr. Sreiiinc. I would be very happy to, sir. 

I have with me here today seven representatives that represent the 
different areas of interest in the coal industry in Wyoming. 

Like the other groups, we were informed rather late of the date of 
this meeting, and our presentation is necessarily somewhat brief, and 
perhaps not all inclusive. In the interest of time we have tried to 
integrate our presentation that our witnesses, one after another, will 
try to form for you. First, the background of the coal industry in 
WwW yoming; the research that is being done in the State of W yoming, 
our prospects for the future; and then we will outline to you what our 
recommendations to this committee are. 

[f it is all right, I will introduce the witnesses as they appear. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That will be fine. 

Mr. Sreminc. The first witness I would like to introduce to you this 
afternoon is Dr. Henry Fisk, who is the director of the Natural Re- 
sources Institute at the University of Wyoming, a State-supported 
organization. 

Dr. Fisk will appear twice; this time very briefly. But I believe 
that Dr. Fisk is best qualified to give your committee a general impres- 
sion of the coal industry in Wyoming itself. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY FISK, DIRECTOR, NATURAL RESOURCES 
INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Mr. Fisx. Chairman Edmondson and committee members, I think 
the story as it relates to Wyoming is very much what vou have already 
heard in reference to Colorado and Utah and New Mexico, but per- 
haps in some respects a little more so. 

With respect to the coal reserves in the State of Wyoming, we have 
some figures. These figures were taken from the United States Burean 
of Mines Information Circular 7754, which has already been cited, 
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and from the figures that are there reported we find Wyoming ranked 
fourth among the States in the Union in coal reserves. 

As a part “of this prepared statement, which I believe is now in 
your hands, on page 2, you have a map "showing the coal areas, the 
coal-bes aring areas of the State. It is the same map which is before 
you here in larger form. 

Paragraph 1%, 23 counties in Wyoming have been known to produce 
coal, according to the record of the State coal mine inspector. Geo- 
graphically and geologically the coal is pretty well distributed, as you 
see. One might say that practic ally the entire State, with the excep- 
tion of the mountain ranges, is underlain with coal. 

Because of the magnitude and distribution of the coal beds in the 
State, coal production costs are probably as economical in many of 
the areas in Wyoming as anywhere in the United States. 

Of the types of coal in the State, we have practically all of the ty pes 
represented, but the subbituminous coals are the ones which are im- 
portant. 

The bituminous coals have been used in the past, some in the pro- 
duction of coke, and it has been reported and found by the Bureau 
of Mines that the bed of lower creek coal in Cameo area can be used 
for coking purposes, particularly when blended with a suitable coal. 

I think this will suffice to give you an idea of the magnitude and 
character of our coals in a general way. 

Now briefly moving over to the picture of the coal industry as it 
has appeared in the p: ast, and as it now appears, the figure on page 4 
in the statement plots the coal production in the State. We have a 
chart of this as well. 

We will note there that our highest production took place in 1945, 
following the war years, and that then we have had a rather precipi- 
tous decline down to the present year, 1956, which is indicated at the 
end of the chart. This production represents about a third of our 
maximum production, about 50 percent of our average production over 
the years covered by the chart from 1950 to the present time. 

Fin: uly, gentlemen, I will have to say that our outlook for the cur- 
rent year is not good. We are steadily losing markets. The ‘ailroads, 
of course, have been the backbone of our coal business in the State in 
the past, and now as domestic and industrial usage are going to oil and 
natural gas, our markets are continuing to decline. According to the 
best information that we have, our production this year will ‘be even 
less than in the past year. 


Thank you. 


Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. Without objection, Mr. 
Fisk’s prepared statement, along with the tables he mentioned, will be 
made a pe of the file. It isso ordered. 

Mr. Sremina. I am sure the committee appreciates, after hearing 
this very brief summation, why the State of Wyoming is as vitally 
interested in the coal resources as is this committee, because it affects 
the entire economy of the State, as well as representing our biggest 
potential resource dev elopment. 

[ would like to say that the testimony of these witnesses here today, 
us well as representing the individual groups, also represents the 
position of the State of Wyoming. 
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In order to give a little further explanation to the economic aspects 
of the coal industry in Wyoming, we have a number of various groups 
represented here today. I think for a more complete rundown on the 
effect on employment, on operators and what have you, I would like 
to present at this time Mr. John Lucas, Jr., of Rock Springs, Wyo., 
representing the Southern Wyoming Coal Operators’ Association. He 
is a former coal operator and now a member of the committee for the 
industrial development of southwestern Wyoming. 

Mr. John Lucas 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are pleased to have you, sir. Go right ahead 
with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN LUCAS, JR., ROCK SPRINGS, WY0., REPRE- 


SENTING THE SOUTHERN WYOMING COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman and honorable Members of Congress 
who are here with us today, my name is John Lucas, Jr., and I reside 
‘in the city of Rock Springs, Wyo. I appear before you today in 
somewhat of a dual role; first, as representative of the Southern Wyo- 
ming Coal Operators’ Association, and second, as the president of 
the Rock Spr ings Fuel Co., a coal-mining concern now in the process 


of liquidation. This liquidation is being necessitated because of de- 
clining markets and teats in our normal sales areas. 
Under date of May 25, 1956, I was advised by Congressman Keith 


Thomson, of Wyoming, of the appointment of a special subcommittee 
of the House Interior Committee which would endeavor to obtain 
comprehensive information on coal with respect to— 

1. Industry problems. 

. Recent developments and their possibilities. 
The status and possibilities of research and development pro- 
grams now in progress. 

4. The possibilities of solving industry problems and creating new 
and increased uses for coal through additional and expanded research 
= Denote ae programs. 

. The requirements, feasibility, and degree of urgency of each pro- 
eram that may be recommended to the subcommittee, the facilities 
and personnel now available, and the means by which each program 
may be initiated and carried through to success, including the type 
and degree of private and public participation and methods of financ- 
ing. 

As with other Western States, the State of Wyoming is experiencing 
an economic setback in its coal-mining industry. This condition exists 
in all of Wyoming’s once prosperous coal-mining areas. In order to 
establish a factual background I have prepared and am attaching 
hereto a statement covering coil-mining operations in the State of 
Wyoming for the years of 1925 through 1956. The year 192 5 was 
selected as a starting point inasmuch as ‘conditions in W yoming’s coal 
industry resulting from World War I had fairly well adjusted them- 
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selves. In detail you will find statistical and graphic data attached 
to this statement, but quickly I would like to review what has hap- 
pened based on 5-year intervals: 


Number of mines in operation (includes rail and truck) 


Year Commer- Captive Total 
cial 
| ay a eee eS ee ee 43 ly 60 
1930_. 8 11 | 69 
eit ee 84 | 8 | 92 
Bs. << oth i iticuiihn adantduieddmbinzedtndpeeadimanaada , 126 ll 137 
1945....... Gahds ipa ted J cpektiihmdisadéth attend sabe tde ces dental 4 11 | 65 
Ws i dts. pcgenseninnshbaguiags<sak—oceetpeg teen kiana aes 33 | 9 | 42 
MOMS 6 rt tk od See eee 26 | 4} 30 
SODB nosso inc sc incnthiielddh anigapesscuke<sbebehbaensataeebegeae 20 | i aw 
| \ 


Of the 24 mines operating at the close of 1956 they can-be classified 
as follows: 


Rail Truck 


Commercial. 
Captive 


You will note the fact in the year 1925 we had 48 commerical mines, 
17 captive mines—and by “« captive’ "1 mean those mines that were op- 
erated for the production of railroad fuel—or a total of 60 mines in 
the year 1925. 

In the year of 1940 that jumps to a total of 137. I think the figure of 
157 can easily be accounted for. In the early thirties and latter thirties 
individuals that were out of jobs seemed to get in the truck and wagon 
mine business, and as a result, we had a good number of them spring 
up in Wyoming. However, as the war years advanced and progressed, 
a good many of these people were able to find other types of employ- 
ment. Asa result, in 1945, when we had our peak year of production, 
the total number of mines was reduced to 65. 

Then in 1956, we have a total of 24 mines left operating in the State 
of Wyoming, 20 of which can be classified as “commercial,’ 
“captive.” 

In further breaking that down, you will notice that the rail mines— 
and they are our largest producers in the commercial classification, 
we have remaining 7, and in the “captive” classification, we have re- 
maining 4. 

This same information, if you would care to check, we show graph- 
ically in the back of the statement. So that while we try to give it to 
you statistically in block information, we have also tried to set it up 
for you gr aphically, showing the rise and decline of the total mines, 
the captive mines and the commercial mines. 

Now, I would like to go into the employment situation so far as the 


oon mining industry in ‘the State of Wyoming is concerned, using the 
ame per lod j 1925 throu igh 1956. 


as 


pt. 2 10 
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Employment in the coal mining industry in the State of Wyoming 
is disclosed as follows: 


Average number of men employed, all rail and truck mines 











| | | 
Year Commercial | Captive Total | Year Commercial | Captive Total 
gaol 3, 963 2, 401 6, 364 || 1945__._. 1, 693 3, 121 4,814 
| | 
Wil... 3,031 | 1, 837 4,868 |} 1950_...__- 1, 106 2, 492 3, 598 
a 2, 004 2, 086 4,090 || 1955.____- 444 535 979 
we =... 1, 976 | 2, 345 4,321 || 1956____- | 478 538 1,016 





You will note we had a very sharp decline at the end of 1950, a fur- 
ther decline and very sharp one at the end of 1955. Then in 1956, 
we have 1,016 men, just slightly higher than the year 1955. 

Breaking that further down into rail and truck mines, commercial 
mines, rail mines, employed 438 at the close of 1956. Captive mines, 
which would mean the Union Pacific Coal Co. and the Monolith Port- 
land Midway Co., employed 538 men at the end of 1956. Truck mines 
employed 40 men. 

We hi ave also set up for you graphically that information, and the 
graph can be found at the end of the statement. 

As to production figures, we felt it would be advisable to break 
down the production into commercial and captive to show the rise and 
decline of both follow just about the same sort of curve. 

Tonnages produced by the coal-mining industry in the State of 
Wyoming during 1925-56 is shown as follows: 


Tonnages produced, all rail and truck mines 








Year Commercial | Captive | Total | Year | Commercial at | Captive Total 
Na Dibba heh eT UL le —||}—____ ed nth bk 
1925........] 3,777,908 | 2,779,669 | 6,557,577 | Mae ci-: 3, 296,014 | 6,540, 784 9, 836, 798 
3, 256, 749 | 2, 814, 020 6, 070, 769 | _ _re 2, 492, 655 3, 849, 244 6, 341, 899 
7, 557 2, 887, 732 5, 165, 289 1955__. 4 1, 807, 999 1, 113, 564 2, 921, 563 
7,818 3,642,884 | 5,850,702 || 1956.....__- 1, 730, 449 825, 013 2, 555, 462 








You will note that over a period of 31 years, we have gone from a 
high production in 1945 of 9,836,798 tons to a low in 1956 of 2,555,462 
tons. To further clarify the situation at the close of 1956, we submit 
the following: 

Total tonnage produced 


; | 
Rail mines | Truck mines 


| 
1, 663, 480 | 66, 969 
825, 013 


COMUNE oi id5 braids VE nda ses skal 
Captive. .__.- 


papi momeesiesivasissiniapnsifl cnsieneltie 
asomeredeubées 


Wartime demand in the year of 1945 established alltime production 
from our captive operations—6,540,784 tons, of which approximately 
98 percent was consumed as railroad fuel. Since that time production 
of coal for railroad fuel has decreased at a rapid rate due to dieseli- 
zation program of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

While 1945 was not the peak for our commercial operators, it was 
the sixth highest production vear since 1925. However, since 1945 
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our commercial production has declined, the year of 1956 being the 
second lowest year in a 31-year period. This continual decline in 
commercial operation can be concisely explained in this manner: Coal 
is rapidly being replaced by other types of fuels, particularly in the 
fields of home consumption and small industrial concerns. Price of 
other types of fuels in our natural sales markets continues to be an 
important competitive factor, and the factor of convenience of use of 
other fuels is gaining in importance. 

[In an effort to meet price competition of other fuels, the coal pro- 
ducers in all the coalfields of Wyoming have strived to improve their 
methods of mining so as to produce coal to be sold at prices which 
would show markedly low margins of profit, and in some instances 
coal was sold at breakeven levels or below cost. ‘Tonnages produced 
mechanically have gone from a 25-percent of total production in 1925 
to a percentage of 99 percent in 1956. Even with this type of effort 
toward lowering production costs our operators have been unable to 
compete with other types of fuels in our sales markets. 

In my own community of Rock Springs in Sweetwater County we 
have witnessed to date—and that would be today—the closing of 3 com- 
mercial mines and 4 captive mines since December 31, 1953. The 
coal mines have always been an important source of basic income 
to the Sweetwater County economy. The basic contribution of coal 
in 1953 was $11,860,000. Payrolls accounted for $8,529,000 of it. The 
expenditure of this money in the county resulted in $20,910,000 worth 
of business being generated. Each coal mine employee supported one 
other person in our business economy. Thus, it is easily seen that since 
December 31, 1953, the economy of Sweetwater County has been 
vitally affected. 

Those of us who have been connected with the coal-mining industry 
in Wyoming have long felt the need of a well-integrated research 
program both from an industry and governmental approach. Limita- 
tions of our operators have prevented an industry type of research 
program so we have had, and must continue to look to our State and 
Federal Governments for research assistance and activities. 

Several years ago when the research program relative to the hydro- 
genation of coal was undertaken by the Bureau of Mines we were 
very much heartened, feeling this might be one means to help retard 
our declining coal productions. 

We were particularly hopeful when in 1951 the Department of the 
Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, directed Ebasco Services, 
Inc., of New York, to prepare a report covering certain elements of 
cost estimates for coal hydrogenation, such evaluation having as its 
ultimate objective the determination of the selling price of gasoline 
end liquetied petroleum gas produced by the coal hydrogenation 
iiethod. Specific studies were made for Wyoming and west Kentucky, 
contemplating a capacity of 30,000 barrels of liquid fuel products 
per calendar day. In order to take account of the variation in product 
vields from different types of coals, and of construction and operating 
conditions which might cause differences in both design and capital 
costs, two plant locations were selected by the Bureau of Mines and 
cost. estimates prepared on both plants. 

The location at Rock Springs, Wyo., was selected as typical of a 

lant based upon the coals available in that general area and repre- 
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sentative of regional conditions affecting construction cost and other 
factors such as transportation, housing, labor, water supply, and mar- 
ket for product. Similarly, Union County in western Kentucky was 
selected as representative of coal supply, construction cost, and oper- 
ating conditions of the Ilinois-Indiana-west Kentucky region. 

Ebasco spent several months on the project. They were aided by 
outside experts on such phases of the investigation as hydrogen com- 
pression and purification and manpower requirements. The com- 
pleted report was studied by both the Bureau of Mines and the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council but it seems to have passed into the great 
beyond very rapidly. 

The possibilities of this report and type of program should be 
reevaluated and efforts made toward establishing a coal hydrogena- 
tion and chemical byproduct industry. Certainly the shadows of 
recent events in the Middle East should get us to thinking about 
standby protection. 

Here I would like to insert that we are spending heavily on a de- 
fense program which I agree is most necessary, but it appears that we 
are not including coal in this type of program. Coal in its natural] 
state would naturally play an important part in any future emer- 
gency, but it would also be called upon to produce a myriad of syn- 
thetics that can come from coal and would be needed in any emergency 
defense program. 

In closing, I would like to state we endorse the following resolution 
of the National Coal Association relative to the coal industry’s policy 
on research : 

1. That a coal research commission be established consisting of representatives 
of the coal industry, major coal-using industries, represe ntatives of government, 
and such other representatives as may be necessary in order to provide proper 
representation by all parties interested in the establishment and progress of a 
coal research program. The responsibilities of this commission would be 

(a) To undertake a thorough and objective appraisal of the present status 
of research and development relating to coal production and use. 

(b) To evaluate the effect which various trends will have on future mar- 
kets for coal and coal utilization technology. 

(c) To formulate, on the basis of these appraisals, a strong program of 
research and engineering development projects on coal produetion, distribu- 
tion, and utilization. 

2. That Congress provide ample funds for conducting such coal research pro 
gram, with provision for using such funds in part for contracting with non-Goy- 
ernment research organizations. 

That provision be made for joint evaluation at certain specified periods of 
the progress made and consideration given to such program changes as may 
from time to time be indicated. 

Thank you for your patience and time. 

Mr. Epmonnson. Thank you very much. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent at this time that the table 
appearing directly following the statement, entitled “Summary for 
Period 1925-56, Inclusive, for the State of Wyoming” be made a part 
of the record at this point. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The tz able referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Sretirve. Mr. Lucas represents the area of our State served by 
the Union Pacific. Very many times in casual conversations the 
general public sometimes gets the idea that all of the coal in Wyoming 
is located along the Union Pacific. So we have with us today a gen- 
tleman from the northern part of Wyoming, which also has had : 
very important impact from the coal industry. 

T would like to introduce to you at this time Mr. George Nugent of 
the Big Horn Coal Co. in Sheridan, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE NUGENT, BIG HORN COAL CO., 
SHERIDAN, WYO. 


Mr. Nugent. Chairman Edmondson and members of the com- 
mittee, I do not. have a prepared report to give. I would like to give 
some oral testimony and would like to prepare a report to submit to 
the committee later, if that is acceptable. 

We do have available an abundance of factual information from 
which we can make a report we believe you would be interested in. 

About all I would expect to do today is carry on a little further on 
what Mr. Lucas has said, but pinpoint it to the area of northeastern 
Wyoming. 

To give you a little history of the background of the coal industry 
in northern W yoming, up to 1925 there were nine active commercial 
mines in that area. 

I would like to say here that I am restricting my remarks to rail- 
road shipping mines for what I am saying this afternoon. 

Due to new mining methods, mines were reduced in number in the 
Sheridan area from 1925 to 2 mines. I believe the Sheridan area 
was one of the leaders in mechanization. 

From 1925 until 1940, these two mines took care of the production 
of the Sheridan area. 

During the year of 1941, 1 of these 2 mines was closed down, and 
there was only 1 mine active for a period of 3 years, at which time the 
Big Horn Coal Co. opened up a mine in the area; and from 1944 
through 1952, there were the 2 operating mines. In 1952 one of these 
mines shut down, with the Big Horn mine being the only remaining 
rail shipping mine now in the Sheridan area. 

IT would like to give you a little information regarding tonnage to 
supplement what Mr. Lucas said, although this will be for the area up 
there only. 

The production of coal from 1921 through 1930, was wg a age ant. 
The total tonnages ranged from 700,000 tons per year to 830,000 tons 
per year. 

The railroad tonnage during that same period was also quite con- 
sistent and continued to be so at around 400,000 tons per year. 

Starting in 1930 coal production started to dwindle in that particu- 
lar area and production dropped from the 700,000-ton mark down to a 
low of 380,000 tone in 1933. 

Coal production then started on the increase and returned to the 
700,000-ton figure in 1943. 

Then during the war period, the Sheridan district was called on for 
additional tonnage. The Hanford Engineering Works was in need 
of coal, and a lot of the coal for this installation came from Sheridan. 
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At that time the tonnage produced in the Sheridan area increased 
from 700,000 tons to a high of 1,300,000 tons in 1946. It stayed in 
the 1-million-ton bracket until 1949, which was the last year that the 
Sheridan area participated in supplying coal for the Hanford Engi- 
neering Works. 

The coal then dropped to 800,000 tons in 1950; 600,000 tons in 1951; 
550,000 tons in 1952; 500,000 tons in 1953. In 1954 it dropped to 
400,000 tons; remained there through 1955; and in the past year it has 
dropped during 1956 to 380,000 tons. 

One of the main users of the Sheridan district coal over the years 
had been the Burlington Railroad using coal for engine fuel. Their 
trackage out through northern Wyoming was the last place in which 
they started dieselization. This was commenced in 1945 and 1946. 

In 1945, which was comparable to what had been used in the past, 
the railroad tonnage was 450,000 tons per year. The dieselization pro- 
gram for the next 3 years, to 1949, had more or less of a slight effect, 
and the railroad tonnage dropped to 350,000 tons. This program was 
speeded up and, by 1953, 100 percent dieselization had taken = e, and 
the Burlington since that time has taken no coal for engine fuel. The 

-ailroad did, however, in 1953, use 70,000 tons of coal which was used 
strictly for heating purposes, which included their stations, and also 
certain roundhouse facilities. 

The roundhouse facilities later were converted to other types of fuel, 
and by 1956 the only remaining coal furnished to r: and most 
of this was to the Great Northern rather than the Berlingtesieen as for 
station use. The tonnage for railroad coal dropped from a high of 
500,000 tons to the present tonnage in 1956 or 16,000 tons. 

The other commercial coal, which would include other industries 
other than railroads, plus domestic business, has been fairly consistent 
since 1940 to the present time, with the exception of the period through 
which coal was being produced for Hanford at wich time it was up to 
nearly 900,000 tons. 

In 1956 the tonnage for commercial users, which includes coal for 
home heating, was 365,000 tons. 

Our area is located in such a way that we have no industry close to 
Sheridan. All of the coal that is produced in that area, with the excep- 
tion of 5 percent, is shipped out of the State of Wyoming. 

Our trade area is controlled by freight rates, and as costs increase 
on a per-ton basis due to the fact that we do have a subbituminous 
coal, our territory shrinks. We find ourselves in that particular area 
about halfway between lignite and good bituminous coal, and any in- 
creases tend to shrink our particular trade area 

Other than railroads, some of the recent deve ‘lopments in losing coal 
oe in our particular area has been the power that has become 

yailable throughout our particular trade area from three-purpose 
datet: We find a situation where the private utility companies are 
in the situation of where they are required, as I understand it, to take 
on the surplus waterpower that the Government does have available 
at times. 

In one particular utility that we furnish coal to this situation has 
just arrived at that plant, and they will be about 50 percent on water- 
power. They will be 50 percent on coal. This particular industry 
purchases 20 percent of our output. So we are anticipating a 10- 
percent reduction this coming year in our coal output. 
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We are very hopeful in our district. We are very low on popula- 
tion. We do have a very good labor market in our section of the 
country. We do have ample water. We are hoping that the in- 
crease in population will do something to bring industries closer 
to us, to where we can be competitive. 

As far as home heating is concerned, that business is entirely all 
gone to other types of fuel. 

That is about all I have to say at this time, just to give you a brief 
history of the Sheridan area. 

We do have two preparation plants at Sheridan now, one which we 
are operating, one that was closed down in 1952. If the need came for 
coal, the present operation could produce something close to 2 million 
tons per year. It would take a matter of at least a year to get the 
other facility in operation. 

As far as the other mines that were in the Territory are concerned, 
it would be practically impossible to open the mines up. They have 
been. completely abandoned. The camps that were built for them 
originally have been removed. The mines, I am sure, are all flooded 
and caved in. There are no tippling facilities, other than the two 
we have. 

That would be the picture in case we were called upon for coal. 

In closing, I would like to say that we do concur in John Lucas’ 
report, and we also endorse the National Coal Association recom- 
mendation to the committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Nugent. 

Mr. Sreminc. The testimony of the next two witnesses is very 
brief. The next two witnesses are more or less to supplement what 
has been said. However, they are here today to represent those in- 
dividuals who came to provide you with additional information if the 
committee so desires. 

First is Mr. Jim Carroll, who is president of the Sheridan, Wyo., 
Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF JIM CARROLL, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, SHERIDAN, WYO. 


Mr. Carroti. Chairman Edmondson and honored Congressmen, it 
is certainly a great deal of pleasure on my part to be here and see a 
committee function. I have been quite impressed with what I have 
seen here today, and I certainly have hopes that something will come 
out of this hearing that will help our coal industry. 

My principal reason for being here today is possibly because I am 
president of the Sheridan C hamber of Commerce, and quite interested 
in the coal industry as such. 

My background is from a coal-mining family. My dad brought me 
to what is known as Old Dietz in Sheridan when I was a year old, and 
quite some time ago. 

All of my family worked in coal mines, and I myself shoveled coal 
and dug it with a pick and laid track and drilled holes and shot it. So 
I know just a little bit about the oldtime method of digging coal. 

The mechanization that is in progress right now I haven’t any 
knowledge of at all. 
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T can remember back in the early days in Sheridan that at one time 
in our fields there were approximately 4,500 or 5,000 people, that is, 
living in Sheridan, and possibly from 1,000 to 1,200 men employed in 
the mines. Of course, that was in the early days. 

The mines, as Mr. Nugent has told you, and all of these other fellows 
have told you—what I would s ay would be just repetitious, and I will 
not go into that. 

However, the thought has occurred to me in listening to the testi- 
mony here, and in learning of other things that have been going on, 
that somebody is missing the ball. 

Millions have been spent for research in a lot of different things in 
our own country. Millions have been spent for research. A lot of 
money—I hesitate to use the word “needlessly,” but, well let’s use it— 
has been spent needlessly on the construction of dams where the cost 
per acre for power and irrigation is just fantastic. 

Yet, under the feet of the people in Wyoming we have unlimited 
reserves of coal, coal that can produce energy and will produce livings 
for the families. 

In our own area, which is sometimes referred to in Wyoming as the 
garden spot of Wyoming, it is a lovely place to live, and people hate to 
leave there. We have lost a lot of people because of the shutting down 
of the coal mines. 

I do heartily endorse the work of this committee. I hope they can 
find some use for coal. Surely they have found uses for a lot of 
things—corncobs, for instance—and it seems to me they could find 
some use for coal. I hope you gentlemen will be instrumental in start- 
ing the ball rolling. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Sremtne. I think you noticed Mr. Carroll has a typical cham- 
ber of commerce attitude. 

I also might mention, despite the fact he did not have a written 
statement, he is the owner of a radio station in Sheridan and is presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Broadcasters Association. I do not know what 
he is going to do about recording this meeting without a written 
statement. 

The next gentleman is a gentleman who is probably best qualified 
in our State from the standpoint of actual mining operation. In fact, 
for the past 16 years he has been our State coal-mine inspector. Mr. 
Lyman Fearn. 


STATEMENT OF LYMAN FEARN, STATE COAL-MINE INSPECTOR, 
WYOMING 


Mr. Fearn. Chairman Edmondson, Congressmen of the panel, and 
coal miners, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to come here today 
and represent ‘the State of Wyoming and the coal industry of 
Wyoming. 

Members of the panel have recorded very forcibly the condition of 
the coal industry as it now exists in the State of Wyoming, but I 
would like to go back for a little bit and tell you some of the things 
that I think are vital to the State and have been for the coal industry. 

We have since 1907 in the State of Wyoming, been practically 100 
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percent unionized. We have had a splendid relation with the United 
Mine Workers of America. Our labor relations have been fine. We 
have a splendid group of miners in that State, and they are able to 
produce coal if they are given an opportunity to do so. 

We were the first State in the United States to become affiliated with 
the United States Bureau of Mines in making State-Federal inspec- 
tions, what we call a joint inspection of the Federal Government. 
Our State is now under that contract and has been since 1952. 

Our relations with the Federal Government are very fine, and we 
think our mines are reasonable safe, our record is reasonably good. 

I noticed this morning there was a question asked by Congressman 
Saylor—what would occur if we were put into war and we needed coal 
production in a hurry ? 

We would be rather short of making that production. One of the 
reasons is that we do not have the present mining facilities to do it, and 
the next is that we will not have the manpower to do so. 

Our manpower is dwindling. Our young men are not given an 
opportunity to go in the mines. They will not go in if they are given 
the opportunity, because the industry 1s not stable. 

One of the saddest things that has occurred in the coalfields in my 
State—there have been 16 communities, each having a population of 
from 200 to 1,000 people, closed and dismantled in the past 10 years. 

The operators of our State have been what we call on their toes. 
Our mechanization has gone forward. We have been foremost in the 
front of mechanization. For the last 20 years we have produced 90 
pereent of our coal, or over-—we are now producing 99 percent of our 
coal—by mechanization. So they have not been behind in trying to 
mechanize their mines. And as you were told by Dr. Fisk, our pro- 
duction costs are in line with any in the country. 

Now, over the years, a 10-year period from 1941 to 1950, our average 
production was 7,786,397 tons. Our peak manpower was 9,192. Our 
production has gone down 68 percent. Our manpower has gone down 
90 percent. So you see we are in a bad condition so far as the coal 
industry is concerned. 

We realize that we cannot stop progress, and we realize that the 
Congress of the United States and those men in power in the State 
are doing all they can to help and bring our coal industry where it 
should be. 

We have a splendid resource of coal in our State, and we have a 
splendid State, and we would be glad and happy to see something 
brought about that could bring production back to the State, and 
particularly to those communities that now have so many unemployed. 

One of the sorry things in my life is to go to the town of Hanna 
at the present time. Hanna has a population of about a thousand 
people now. There are some 200 men there, or thereabouts, that are 
on social security or unemployment compensation. 

The community, as far as resources is concerned, has none except 
what is coming from that source. To we who have spent our lives 
in the coal industry, this certainly is a sorry sight. 

That can be duplicated, as I tell you, in 12 or 13 communities within 
our State. 

Now these men of the panel have presented their case very forcibly. 
I would like to insert in the record my annual report for 1956. I 
am sorry I do not have it here, only in this form, but I will have copies 
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from the printer, and I would like to have the privilege of presenting 
it to you for evidence at your meetings in the future. 

It is in the hands of the printers, and I will get it in maybe a week 
or 10 days. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If you will send it in to us, Mr. Fearn, or send 
it in to Congressman Thomson, who certainly maintains a constant 
liaison with this committee and is very active before it, we will be 
very pleased to see that such parts of it that are not duplicated al- 
ready by testimony will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Fearn. That will be fine. I do not wish to go further, but 
will be glad to answer any questions that the committee would like 
to ask me, if it is within my power to answer them. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Does that complete your presentation, Mr. 
Steiling ? 

Mr. Stemina. No, sir. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. We will come back to you after the presentation 
for the questions. 

Mr. Stemine. Thank you, Mr.Chairman. This completes one phase 
of it, but we would like to proceed with the second phase in order 
that it may be complete. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Fine. 

Mr. Stemming. I think the following testimony is something that 
should be of interest to the committee, because I believe it is some- 
thing a little different than has been heard here today. 

In Wyoming we are trying to do something about this matter, and 
the next two witnesses will try to explain to you what we are doing, 
and some problems and some suggestions from the State of Wyoming 
as to how this committee can be of assistance, because we have found 
a number of very real problems. 

Quite a little bit has been said today about the future of the power 
industry in utilizing coal. We have with us a gentleman who has 
been directly concerned with the establishment of a new power 
industry in the State of Wyoming. It is the first large-scale operation 
and one that we are watching with considerable interest. They are 
a large potential power user, but they have faced a few problems 
that I think are of interest to this committee, because I think the 
activities of this committee can be of great assistance to not only this 
development, but to the future development of industries of this kind, 
not only in Wyoming, but in the surrounding States. 

I will introduce to you Mr. Veryl Hoover, of Casper, Wyo., who 
is general manager of the Wyoming division of the Pacific Power & 
Light Co. 


STATEMENT OF VERYL HOOVER, GENERAL MANAGER, WYOMING 
DIVISION, PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
company is engaged in the production, transmission, and distribution 
of sloctsie power in the State of Wyoming, as well as Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, and Idaho. Our general offices are located in 
Portland, Oreg. 

I might say that we are intensely interested in the economic de- 
velopment and industrial development of the State of Wyoming, and 
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stand ready and willing to participate in any possible way that we 
may. 

We are interested in Dr. Fisk’s research on coal byproducts at 
the University of Wyoming, and we are participating financially to 
assist him in that work. 

For many years, the Pacific Co.’s principal electric requirements 
were purchased from the United States Bureau of Reclamation elec- 
tric plants. A rapidly increasing demand for electric, together with 
the nearly complete development ‘of hydro sites in the State, has made 
it necessary for our company to develop our own sources of power 
supply. 

In July of last year we started construction of a 100,000-kilowatt 
steam electric generating plant in Converse County, Wyo. This 
plant will be completed not later than the fall of 1958. We will use 
for fuel in this plant, not gas, but native Wyoming coal. I might 
add that unit will utilize approximately 500,000 tons of Wyoming « ~oal 
annually. 

We find it now necessary to meet further increasing demands for 
power for industry as well as other uses, to seek locations for further 
coal-fired generating units over the State of Wyoming. We know 
there are vast resources of coal in the State, and ap yproximately 70 
percent of this coal is on Government land. However, in order to 
determine the most economic location for these plants to supply power 
to industry and residents of Wyomng at the lowest possible cost, and 
also be competitive with the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
power, it is necessary to spend large sums in prospecting and drilling 
on these Government lands. 

In selecting locations over the State for these additional plants, 
we are confronted with the problem of having acreage for the 
prospecting and filing. 

For the type of coal and type of mining that must be undertaken 
to produce fuel for low-cost electric energy, large expenditures must 
be made, and also the opportunity must be } provided to prospect and 
carry on drilling and testing operations over large areas 

We sincerely believe that, in the interest of making available com- 
petitive-cost energy to induce industry location and development in 
the State and so that residents of Wyoming may be supplied by elec- 
tric energy at reasonable cost, that the acreage limitation of 5,120 acres 
in the State should be substantially increased. This would aid and 
encourage the coal byproduct development research as well as all in- 
dustries requiring low-grade, low-cost fuels. 

In reference to Mr. Allen’s statement this morning regarding the 
possibility of large coal developments being opened up to produce 
electric power for transmittal to other areas of the West and South, 
this could very well happen in Wyoming very soon. 

My company is willing and able to develop new sources of electric 
power and use coal for the firing of these generators. But the restric- 
tions as to acreage limitations must be relieved, and we must be per- 
mitted the opportunity to explore and establish sufficient fuel reserves 
to back up our plants and investment. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Stetina. I would like to now present once more Dr. Fisk, and 
with him his research associate from the Natural Resources Research 
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Institute, Dr. Ralph Law. I believe we are one of the few States in 
this area that sponsor a full-time coal research program, and Dr. Law 
in this recent article here which will be handed to you, and not read, 
has somewhat a different approach than has been previously used. 

I would like to present at this time the director of the Research In- 
stitute, Dr. Fisk, for a little explanation of that. 

Dr. Fisk. The committee has in your hands this part 2, which sets 
forth in a brief manner the research program that we have been carry- 
ing on at the University of Wyoming on behalf of the coal industry, 
that is, on behalf of our western coal industry, because our western 
coals do differ substantially from the coals in the East with which 
most of you gentlemen are more familiar. 

I might say, in introducing this subject of research, that there are 
two general methods of processing coal. 

You are, of course, all familiar with these approaches. 

First is the approach that Mr. Lucas mentioned, on the hydrogena- 
tion of coal. Now the hydrogenation of coal can be carried out in dif- 
ferent degrees; that is to say you can aim at complete conversion, 
which was the method that was undertaken in the Bureau of Mines 
studies referred to by Mr. Lucas, or one can aim at chemical products, 
and that is the approach that the Carbide & Carbon chemical people 
are pursuing. 

The other general method of getting the values all out of coal be- 
yond their fuel value is that of carbonization, where a tar is produced 
as a byproduct, we might say, of the char. 

The char can be burned as a fuel in powerplants; it can be used as 
a metallurgical reductant in certain metallurgical operations, and so 
forth. Tlowever, we have followed this second approach in our own 
program for the reason that we feel the Government laboratories have 
pretty well covered the hydrogenation process, and we feel that the 
Carbide & Carbon Co. are pretty well covering the hydrogenation 
process as aimed at chemicals rather than fuels. 

So we started an investigation of low-temperature tars. These 
tars that we have been working with have been produced by the 
Bureau of Mines at Denver. They have developed the fluidized 
carbonization system there, and we think this is a very efficient and 
effective manner in carbonizing coal, and in deriving from that coal 
the tars in the process. : 

Dr. Law of our institute has found that by a mild hydrogenation 
treatment of this coal tar, he is able to make a sort of a synthetic 
petroleum, we might call it. It resembles petroleum very much in 
its characteristics, and its chemical constitution, and it can be handled 
m very much the same manner by an oil plant or refinery, can be 
treated very much in the same manner that low-grade petroleum can 
be processed. 

As exhibit A of this second part of the testimony in your hands is 
a brief of Dr. Law’s work, the background and the objectives, and 
the purposes of this work. | 

I think, gentlemen, with that information at your disposal, unless 
there are questions, that I shall terminate this part of the discussion. 

Mr. Sremine. Dr. Law is here and will be available for questions if 
you gentlemen so desire. 
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Mr. Epmonnpson. If there is no objection, the document identified as 
exhibit A, entitled “The Case for Low-Temperature Coal Tar” will 
be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The document follows :) 


ExuHisir A 
THE CASE FOR Low-TEMPERATURE COAL TAR 


(By Ralph D. Law, petroleum research chemist; assistant professor, petroleum 
process engineering ) 


INTRODUCTION 


For nearly 35 years, almost continuous investigations have been carried on con- 
cerning the nature of low-temperature coal tars and possible means by which 
these tars may be utilized. Hundreds of articles have been published ziving 
valuable information concerning the constitution of low-temperature coal tars 
and hundreds of patents have been issued by various governments over the 
world on processes by which the tars may be used to produce useful products. 
These many investigations have disclosed that low-temperature coal tar is 
perhaps the most complex mixture of carbonaceous materials ever faced by 
science and industry. These investigations have also disclosed the mixture 
contains polyfunctional compounds whose exact structures are not known in 
organic chemistry. However, the presently available information points out 
a few singular facts concerning processing difficulties. The facts indicate a high 
proportion of oxygen which is contained mainly in the so-called tar acids, and 
considerable sulfur which seems about equally distributed among the various 
types of compounds contained in the mixture. The problems caused by oxygen 
and sulfur are shared by shale oil and the sulfur problem is shared by and 
even exceeded by petroleum crude oils. Many investigations have shown that 
low-temperature coal tars more nearly resemble heavy petroleum crude oils than 
they do the high-temperature coal tars obtained by cooking processes used in 
making metallurgical coke. Therefore, low-temperature coal tars should be 
compared with shale oil and black petroleum crude oils, which are competitive 
sources of carbon chemicals. 

We are a Nation greatly dependent upon carbon for both fuels and chemical 
raw materials. More than 60 percent of our power is in mobile forms, and this 
depends primarily upon carbonaceous fuels. We have a huge and rapidly ex- 
panding organic chemical industry which will make larger and larger demands 
for original supplies of liquid carbonaceous materials. As our resources of high- 
grade crude oil diminishes, the above three sources of carbon will have to be 
utilized to aid in our carbon economy. 

In comparison with the production of shale oil and black petroleum oils, there 
are advantages in favor of low-temperature coal tars. About the same quantity 
of oil or tar is obtained from shale or from coal, but the char derived from coal 
carbonization leaves a valuable fuel as a by-product, while the heat treatment of 
shale leaves a mineral material of little or no value and which constitutes a 
serious disposal problem. Coal may be mined at a cheaper rate per ton than 
black oil can be obtained by drilling 1 successful well from 9 attempts, which 
is the United States average. These oils are all alike in that they are all defi 
cient in hydrogen content, but, by the addition of a small weight percent of 
hydrogen, these three oil sources become good processing oils. The advantage lies 
with hydrogen treated synthetic crude oil derived from low-temperature coal tar 
because this material contains a greater variety and greater quantities of com- 
pounds which may be separated and sold in the higher priced chemieal market. 


CHEMISTRY 


Low-temperature coal tar lends itself readily to a low order of hydrogen 
treatment. The material contains many ether and ester linkages which are 
quickly severed by hydrogenolysis at a relatively low level of activation energy. 
The oxygen- and surfur-containing functional groups are highly reactive and 
react with the hydrogen readily. The reactive groups are reduced at an activa- 
tion energy about the same or only slightly higher than for hydrogenolysis of 
oxygen and surfur intermolecular linkages. The synthetic crude oil resulting 
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from the hydrogen treating process is composed of several series of molecular 
species which are only a fraction of the molecular size of the huge molecules 
and macromolecules contained in the original tar. Sulfur is practically elimi- 
nated as hydrogen sulfide, carboxyl and carbonyl groups are eliminated as water 
or are reduced to hydroxyl groups, and the troublesome amino groups are reduced 
to ammonia. Some hydrogenolysis of tertiary and quaternary carbon occurs 
at the same time which adds to the quantity of small molecular species in the 
synthetic oil. The smaller compounds of the product oil contain a large propor- 
tion of carbon structures possessing cyclic nuclei. These cyclic components of the 
oil are easily dehydrogenated to aromatic nuclei, resuiting in a product that is 
predominantly an aromatic oil. Conditions for the reaction must be selected so 
that conditions will favor the formation of aromatics, at least to the extent of 
dehydrogenation of the cyclic naphthenes and olefins. 

Investigations on the hydrogen treating of a reconstituted low-temperature 
tar and a creosote oil derived from lignite coal have been conducted in this 
laboratory for nearly 2 years. Over 200 batches of these materials were reacted 
with hydrogen over a cobalt-molybdena catalyst under varied conditions of 
time, temperature, pressure, and hydrogen-oil ratios. The yields of synthetic 
erude oil obtained, under conditions considered optimum for producing high 
yields of phenols and aromatic hydrocarbons, varied from 95 to 131 percent 
by volume. The average yield was found to be between 110 and 120 percent by 
volume based on the original volume of the tar used. The increase in volume 
was due to the larger volume of the hydrogenated products. The average yield 
of phenols and aromatic compounds based on the synthetic crude oil was 12 per- 
cent and 65 percent, respectively. The amount of hydrogen retained by these 
under the above-mentioned conditions varied from 1.6 to 2.1 percent or tne 
weight of the tar. These observations are in accord with published results from 
various laboratories which show the aimount of hydrogen retained by the prod- 
ucts of the reaction of hydrogen with low-temperature tar was 1.7 to 2.0 percent 
of the weight of the starting material. In an industrial operation, this hydro- 
gen retention would amount to 1,200 to 1,500 cubic feet of hydrogen per barrel 
(42 gallons) of crude tar reacted. 


PROCESSING 


Treated as a crude oil, low-temperature coal tar can be. processed by any of 
several systems well known to the petroleum refining industry, requiring only 
slight modification of equipment and operating procedure. The system of proc- 
essing discussed in this paper follows the stepwise procedure used in this lab- 
oratory in our work on low temperature coal-tar research. 

The first step in processing of the tar is its treatment with hydrogen under 
moderately high pressure, namely 750 p. s. i. g. or more. The reactions occur- 
ring between the hydrogen and the tar will remove excess oxygen, sulfur and 
amino nitrogen, yielding a petroleum-like synthetie crude oil, from which may 
be distilled (about 65 percent by volume,) a naphtha, boiling below 250° C. 
(482° F.), rich in aromatics and phenols. The hydrogen-treating plants now 
used for the upgrading of lubestocks, cracking, feed stocks, diesel fuels, etc., are 
well suited for treating low-temperature tars and little alteration seems neces- 
sary for this purpose. The distillation can be carried out with an ordinary 
petroleum topping tower. The bottoms product from the still, about 35 percent 
of the synthetic crude, could be recycled with the tar feed stock, carbonized, or 
treated otherwise. The naphtha is transferred to a system of liquid-liquid 
counterflow extractors where amines, phenols, and aromatic hydrocarbons are 
removed. The raffinate can be transferred to a reforming unit where further 
conversion to aromatics will take place or, in case it is earried out in con- 
junction with a refinery, transferred to the liquid fuels department. The 
phenols and aromatic hydrocarbons are then fractionated into various cuts 
which are purified by secondary fractionation, stripping and stabilizing. Be- 
cause of the small quantity of amines obtainable, it would seem advisable to 
sell this fraction as a crude mixture to a chemical-producing concern. 

The recycle oil has been found to yield the same products in much the same 
quantities upon further hydrogen treatment. Hence, recycling the still bottoms 
seems a profitable operation. The bottom oil, having been partially converted 
by the initial hydrogenation reactions, requires much less hydrogen to bring 
about conversion to desirable products than the original tar. The extractions 
can be carried out by modification of equipment and processes now in general 
use in the petrochemical industry. 
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PRODUCT AND PRODUCT VALUES 


The composition of the hydrogen-treated naphtha fraction obtained in this 
laboratory is listed in table I. The yields of this naphtha varied from 63 to 
71 percent of the synthetic crude oil. 


TABLE I.—Composition of naphtha fraction 


{Boiling range 65° to 482° F.] 


| Percent Percent 
Type compounds naphtha | synthetic 
cut | crude 


Mn Rn ceredinian a nineagina pen Si insebendeaeha wad cane bani Satoh 41.0 | 26. 7 
i Shinra etter ala dg ¥dwhinenessog dashed Tanai dabebhek cons ian 39.0 | 25. 4 
PRE Sc okbeae Sob does shots oe tase ceee asa ie lecueee 2 18.0 | 11.7 
sss ite. cdbtahticcottoteltesbesucedunbsencenstatenvbaarnsewauinanee 2.0 1.4 


The composition of the neutral oil or hydrocarbon fraction of the naphtha cut 
is shown in table II. 


TasLe II.—Composition of aromatic hydrocarbon fraction 


Name of compound | Percent total Percent Percent 
arenes | naphtha | crude 
| 
DEEDS couuet do keteccelensso tones ie odcbvbawetisndhethns ts 20 8.2 5.3 
Wea SL Aion id ceeds ecu KL hs SethE Bees eeecobtey yes 40 16. 4 10.7 
RAVIDOREIID. OIG, SUIONOS ond. ci wenewiancsaccecsutctaqnnnce 20 8.2 | 5.3 
Undetermined. .........-. Seana Se eecnagbtonseaald 20 8.2 | 5.3 


The distribution of the phenols in the tar acids fraction is shown in table III. 


TABLE III.—Composition of the phenol fraction obtained by extraction of the 
naphtha cut 





Name of compound Percent acid Percent Percent 
fraction naphtha crude 
I oes eT ates cms tenen in cil anc apedaiineds 25.0 | 5 | 2.9 
Cresols. ee Ree oe 7 Papen ga ee 30.0 6.3 | 4.1 
Ethyphenol and xylenols----._.--- Teed i tease neal 35.0 | 7.2 4.7 
St OL inc. schiks adit nd ecdes ede band aad Jasnidhbioe 10.0 9 6 


An attempt is made in table IV to give a clear picture of the value of the 
products obtained from a single run, without recycle, by the system of re:ining 
outlined above in this paper. The prices listed in the tables were taken from 
the price listings quoted for the latter part of the year of 1956. Because there 
is a constant fluctuation of prices in the chemical market (with an upward 
trend), it is possible that these prices are already somewhat lower than today’s 
prices. However, the values listed in table IV are sufficiently exact to give a 
good indication of the value of the products and lend a satisfactory estimate of 
the value of the process described. The value per barrel or per 1,000 barrels 
seems to provide a substantial margin over ordinary refinery costs and suggest 
a probable profit from refining low-temperature coal tars. No mention has 
been made of the gaseous products obtainable from the hydrogen treating pro- 
cess. Considerable quantities of ammonia, sulfur, methane, ethane and LPG 
are byproducts which can add to the profit margin, 
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Taste IV.—Products and product values 


| Gallons | 








Value | 
Percent of per 100 Value | Value | per 42- Value 
Product | synthetic | gallons | per | per 100 | gallon per 1,000 
crude | synthetic gallon | gallons | barrel barrels 
crude | a ip 
| 
“a . ow baeebeds - a bs 
Benzene.........- | 5.3 5.3 $0. 40 $2. 60 $1.09 | $1, 090. 00 
Ce orcnee-e-scee| 107 10.7 . 40 4. 28 1.80 1, 800. 00 
Ethylbenzene and xyle nes... 5.3 5.3 . 30 1. 59 . 67 667. 80 
Undetermined arenes 5.4 5.4 . 30 1. 62 . 68 680. 40 
oS TGRERE RE ca TOTES Oe aii.3 2.9 2.9 1. 28 3.71 1.56 | 1,560.00 
Cresols, crude... 4.1 | 4.1 48 1.97 - 83 830. 00 
E thylbenzene and xylenols, crude 7.2 7.3 - 48 | 3. 46 1.45 1, 450, 00 
Paraffins__- 3 } 25.3 25.3 ll} 2.78 1.16 1, 160. 00 
Recycle oil. 35.0 35.0 .10 3. 50 1.47 | 1,470.00 
Amines, crude. ‘ = wa 2.0 2.0 . 0 1.00 .42 420. 00 
Total... ; 100.0 100.0 |.........- | 51| 11.13 | 11,130.00 
i | 


OPERATION AL COSTS 


In evaluating the operational costs of a process where hydrogen is a reactant, 
first consideration should be given to the cost of hydrogen production. This 
laboratory has been in communication for several years with 5 large fabricators 
of refinery equipment who have been building hydrogen production plants since 
1928. These 5 companies have stated in their communications that hydrogen 
ean be produced by reacting natural gas with steam at a cost of 25 cents per 
thousand cubic feet; and, by reacting steam with heavy oil residues, hydrogen 
can be produced at a cost of 35 cents per thousand cubic feet. These companies 
further stated that the power requirements for pressurizing hydrogen and, 
therefore the costs, are proportional to the logarithm of the final pressure ex- 
pressed in atmospheres. This power-cost proportion has been confirmed by sev- 
eral textbooks dealing with high-pressure chemical plants. 

Considering the hydrogen production as indicated above a cost of 40 cents for 
production of hydrogen to treat a barrel of tar is considered reasonable. The 
cost of 60 cents for hydrogenation per barrel of tar processed is thought to be 
reasonably accurate. These costs will vary with the hydrogen content of the 
tar being processed and will vary directly with the hydrogen content of the 
coal from which the tar is derived. The total costs of the refining system are 
suggested in table V. The regular refinery operation costs listed in table V are 
taken from various cost figures quoted in the refinery literature during the past 
several years. Because refining costs vary with location, climatic conditions, and 
size of the refinery operation, these costs can be considered only as a general 
average over the United States. Table V, then, can be considered only as indic- 
ative of the total costs that will be encountered in estimating a future operation 
in processing low temperature coal tars. 


Tas_e V.—Estimated operational costs for refining low-temperature coal tar 


Cost per | Cost per 











Type operation | barrel | — 1,000 
| barrels 

PEL i] cnniniaresennaes Guat <enlnanetina dy manabihibmetehent ek tena $0. 45 $4bu 
Eeenrmeenn POON i Socket ah chi sc addcckvddedadtauaban Slaeel . 60 | 600 
TOI, CHEIOTAS CI isin igo ere se orden ce cepndndadpatiaeng hve paneaactel | . 40 400 
Amine extraction __- eaguesapioneeose headin aehe tian fate n niciedeesnae pianos tance | 30 | 300 
ee I os dics nb hfe 554d deas 42 ada cn deoeebbhsdndeceee eh seeed~ | . 30 | 300 
ile anh tka nanind abated weaine sd aaiclbaiia ima aaa . 30 300 
Aromatic fractionation... Het Ee . Lind ahd bacetivclahdeleadele bi ital .30 300 
FI isi sist nia bihnnpntdinihiomisdn cbc ipinksktbipucempadeadasdeaatea . 30 300 
PEDAL Pod On ccttcoeuisntcnountccdsapenghontnnkaeseie sedbrdiiaameem eae 12 | 120 
CE cies ttcncdden dcebivin sandddshgbecablesbvaddcibhcdhicdldeieblgs ia eT 15 150 
PE ntnchancdsnntagetnaseintbieaduaketensccnwsguiindedigedaknnn da eae 30 300 

FO baitectans cobb easdesksibieideSekinciodneodalantipnieeligeaii enn 3.42 3, 420 
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No cost price has been placed upon the crude tar used as feed stock but con- 
sidering the value of the creosote oil which may be distilled from the tar and 
the fuel value of the residuum, a cost of $3 to $3.50 is considered a fair value for 
this feed stock. An added inducement for processing is the 2 or 3 gallons of light 
oil that can be recovered in the carbonizing process and the gaseous materials 
which are evolved. The light fraction, boiling below 200° C. (392° F.) contains 
saturated paraffins in great variety, plus a considerable quantity of olefins, di- 
olefins, and arenes. The “acid” fraction contains a small quantity of organic 
acids and a fairly good quantity of phenol. There is also the ever-present small 
quantity of amines. The gases contain C,.to C, hydrocarbons, both saturated 
and olefinic, ammonia water, and hydrogen sulfide. When these byproducts are 
added to the liquid products obtained from refining the tar, listed in table IV, 
profits can be considerably enhanced. 

In conclusion, it seems entirely feasible that, by applying petroleum processing 
methods, low temperature coal tar may be processed at a profit. Some modifica- 
tions are necessary for the application of standard petroleum process equipment 
for tar processing purposes, but these modifications seem neither great nor ex- 
pensive. Any existing modern refinery could include this feed stock in their 
regular refining operations by addition of the small amount of equipment re- 
quired for hydrogen treatment and the extraction of bases, acids, and arenes. 
A high efficiency fractionating tower should also be added to complete the purify- 
ing program. With the wide margin existing between costs and the value of 
the products obtained, even a relatively small plant should operate at a profit. 


AREAS OF NEEDED RESEARCH 


Research is needed on the several types of reactions that occur and their order 
of chemical preference. There is an entirely new area of investigation into the 
effects of the many variables under conditions of continuous flow. Further 
work is also needed in the study of the products of the hydrogen treating re- 
actions. Many of these which occur in larger amounts are known but the study 
should be extended to the paraffinic hydrocarbons. Only a small amount of 
work has been done in this laboratory on the gaseous materials, however, in- 
vestigation of the gaseous fraction has been carried out in other laboratories and 
a large amount of information is available in this area. Information available 
to date certainly justifies continued investigation of this promising process, and 
may even justify pilot plant production to substantiate the laboratory results. 

Mr. Sremine. In just brief summation, Mr. Chairman, and in con- 
clusion, I would say: 

The men whom the Natural Resource Board and the State of 
Wyoming have brought as witnesses before your committee today 
have expressed to you in detail the situation that faces our Wyoming 
coal industry. Rather than be repetitious, I am, therefore, going 
to say that without reservation this is a true presentation of the facts 
as we also see them. They have spoken for the State of Wyoming iu 
this matter. 

There were other interested groups in Wyoming who were unable, 
due to the shortness of time, to attend this hearing to present their 
viewpoints and recommendations. Therefore, some have asked me 
to present for them letters that express briefly their thoughts. Since 
they are essential to our presentation, I ask permission of the commit- 
tee at this time to read these communications into the record. 

The decline in coal operators as described by Mr. John Lucas, Jr. 
of Rock Springs, Wyo., resulted in the inactivation of the Coal Op- 
erators Association in Wyoming, but last year there was formed the 
Wyoming Mining Association in which Wyoming coal operators are 
important members and Glenn Sorensen, president of the Kemmerer 
Coal Co., Frontier, Wyo., is the vice president. Mr. Sorensen is also 
a member of the Wyoming Natural Resource Board. I would like 
to read at this time a letter from the Wyoming Mining Association’s 
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full-time executive secretary, Russ Beamer. For many years before 
coming to Wyoming, Mr. Beamer was associated with the coal in- 
dustry. | Reading : | 
Marcu 8, 1957. 
Mr. Bos STEILING, 
Secretary, Natural Resource Board, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Deak Bos: It is with regret that I am unable to attend the congressional 
hearing to be held in Pueblo, Colo., on March 11, relative to the depressed con- 
dition of the coal industry in the Western States. It will be appreciated if you 
will convey our viewpoints to this committee. 

The decline in coal production in Wyoming is a matter of grave concern 
to our association. During a period when other industries are growing and 
expanding, the coal industry continues to lose ground. Recent reports indicate 
that additional mines will be closed. The result is severe economic dislocations 
in the immediate communities and very definite effects on the economy of our 
State. 

All of us are interested in constructive efforts to improve the situation. Our 
recommendations for action are: 

1. Consideration should be given to a reduction in freight rates so that coal 
can be made more competitive. The rise in rates is an important factor in the 
competitive situation with other fuels. 

2. Our Wyoming coal is a resource that can be utilized most efficiently in the 
production of electric power. Power produced at the mine or pit should be 
considered as an exportable product for adjoining States in need of additional 
power. 

3. We concur with the viewpoint of the coal industry that an expanded 
research program in the utilization of coal and coal products should be in- 
stituted. 

4. We support the viewpoint of the industry in this State that additional 
financial support should be provided for the work of the Wyoming Natural 
Resources Research Institute. Dr. Henry Fisk and his staff are familiar 
with the problems in connection with the utilization of Wyoming coals. Coal 
research at the institute could be coordinated as a part of a Federal program. 
We believe that Federal assistance to the institute is amply justified. 

Sincerely yours, 
WyYoMING MINING ASSOCIATION, 
R. W. BEAMER, 
dxecutive Secretary. 

While I believe that the witnesses appearing for Wyoming have cov- 
ered the subject well, I would like to add several additional com- 
ments at this time, regarding the situation from the standpoint of 
the Natural Resources Board. Our board is charged by law with the 
development of Wyoming’s natural resources "The declining coal 
situation has been noted by the board on behalf of the State of W yo- 
ming for a number of years. Even before the closing of several Rock 
Springs mines in 1953 the board, knowing of the impending closing, 
conducted, in cooperation with the U niversity of Wyoming, a com- 
plete economic study of Sweetwater County. I have brought with 
me today a number of copies of this special study which contains a 
number of particular field investigations and surveys connected di- 
rectly with the economy of this one area with particular reference to 
the effect of coal mining. 

I call to the committee’s attention pages 24 and 25 of this study 
which illustrate the economic impact of the coal industry in this area 
on a dollars-and-cents basis. As indicated with the closing of mines 
the area was anticipated to lose about one-fifth of the business in- 
come. In checking with Floyd Harmston of the University of Wyo- 
ming, who completed this report for the Natural Resources Board, 
we find that the results have come about comparatively as were indi- 
cated. Let me say at this time that the Natural Resources Board im- 
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mediately embarked upon a positive-assistance approach to this prob- 
lem with the report. The impact of the coal decline was evident. It 
was also evident that other factors in the area could supplant a por- 
tion of this decline which it also has done. These matters are 
brought out in this study, but they in no way reduce the importance 
of the coal. Our board immediately began a research program on 
Wyoming coals to obtain basic data on the char-and-tar properties so 
that a beginning point might be had for future utilization not only 
of the coals of this hard-hit area, but in other areas of the State as 
well. A cooperative program was instituted with the United States 
Bureau of Mines, the Natural Resources Board, and a large nation- 
ally known private chemical concern, whose name I am not at liberty 
to divulge. The majority of these tests were only recently com- 
pleted and the remainder will be completed soon. I am happy to 
report that there is now some interest in future development of 
these coals deposits by several private concerns. We are hopeful 
that some industrial use may come about with the tars of these coals 
as we are equally hopeful of the utilization of the chars in future 
power development. We are highly appreciative of what can be ac- 
complished by cooperation between the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and private enterprise in such research program. 

We are also highly cognizant of the lack of available funds for 
pursuance of additional research along these lines to hasten this future 
development. 

We greatly appreciate the fine work being done by the United States 
Bureau of Mines on coal research, but we have two basic recommenda- 
tions to make to this committee in relationship to this coal research. 
We believe that there is a need for increased research and with in- 
creased emphasis on western coals. It is our belief also that if coal- 
research funds are increased for western coals that a certain segment 
of these funds could best be utilized by their allocation to such research 
agencies in the individual States as Wyoming’s own University of 
Wyoming Natural Resources Research Institute. The big problem in 
research today is finding capable technicians and this agency, for 
example, possesses such personnel but we are without the necessary 
proper funds to proceed at maximum efficiency in their coal research. 
The State of Wyoming believes that increased research funds allocated 
as grants similar to those now given by the United States Navy and 
other agencies to research groups such as the Natural Resources 
Research Institute give a maximum return on the dollar spent and at 
the same time provide research needed for the particular depressed 
areas such as exist in Wyoming. We urge this committee to lend their 
every assistance in furthering such a program as it is one that prom- 
ises the quickest research results for our specific area. 

At this point I would like to comment briefly upon the financial 
structure of coal research as it applies to Wyoming. From private 
sources within our State there exists only limited research funds. 
Wyoming with 312,000 population is not highly industrialized. We 
possess a complete total of only 12 firms in all the State employing 
over 100 people. It is obvious that numerically the number of firms 
who ean do research are limited. In addition, our firms are not those 
with extremely large capitalization. I will say that these Wyoming 
firms are interested in research and are spending near their maximum 
economic limit in this regard. It simply represents only a drop in 
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the bucket in total dollars and cents. The State of Wyoming operates 
within a constitutional provision that prohibits deficit spending and 
the total State general fund for the entire State gover nment for the 
biennium commencing July 1 is only slightly in excess of 33 million 
dollars. There are only limited State funds therefore available for 
research. A great amount of this total is borne by mineral produc- 
tion taxes led by crude oil followed by natural gas and with the coal 
industry third. 

Our financial situation is further complicated by the fact that 
Wyoming is over 51 percent federally owned and there is considerable 
additional percentage in Federal ownership of mineral rights not 
conveyed with surface ownership. Last week $4,509,478.85 was re- 
turned to Wyoming as its 6 months’ share of Government royalty 
funds from Federal land in Wyoming during the first half of 1957. 
However, let me say that the State of Wyon uing believes that instead 
of Wyoming receiving this 3tl, percent portion, that in actually 

Vyoming contributed the 6214 percent remainder or something over 

714 million to the Federal Government. Under the statutory for- 
coil, Wyoming’s 3714 percent was distributed entirely for roads, 
schools, and the building fund at the University. Only 11 Western 
States have this conditi on. The mineral rights are retained by the 
other States and in addition, tideland oil reserves are controlled by 
the coast ul sti ates pam: 


If, as under a bill now introduced in the Senate by Wyoming Sena- 
tor Fran ic ‘A. Barrett, 90 pe reent of t] ese funds were return ed to the 
State, a portion of these funds could then be indirectly utilized in 


such research on the further ‘develepsiiint of Wyoming’s minerals 
which are truly the tax blood of our State. Mr. Chairman, this would 
simply be good business. I submit to you and your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, that the size of the royalty income from Wyoming minerals 
certainly should be reason for this committee and the entire Congress 
of the United State ‘s to provide assistance in what the State is kept 
from doing by enlarging the research program for the development of 
our large, latent and declinit ng resources such as coal. This, too, would 
seem to be simply good business on the part of Congress. 

sefore closing, I would like to reemphasize a statement made by 
Veryl Hoover of the Pacific Power & Light Co. regarding increased 
acreage allotments in one State. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the 
Pacific Power & Light Co., we are presently negotiating in the course 
of our regular industrial operations with a large concern who are will- 
ing to go ahead with a development program utilizing the coals of 
Wyoming. Their establishment has been greatly hampered by this 
acreage limitation because the size of their operation when translated 
into the economics of a long term operation is simply not feasible 
within the confines of the presently allotable 5,000 acres within one 
State. Fortunately, in this particular instance, we have been able to 
assist this concern with private and State-owned properties so that 
the prospect for this development remains good. However, Mr. Chair- 
man, our concern lies in further prospects. If this condition now 
exists, it will exist in the future when a developmental opportunity 
arises. We heartily endorse Mr. Hoover’s recommendation that the 
acreage allotments in one State for one firm be increased. There seems 
no reason where, in a depressed industry suchas this, that these regula- 
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tions be applied. Your committee can be of great service by putting 
this matter high on your list of priority activities. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the position of Wyoming coal as we see it. 
Our efforts are strained to the utmost. We are expanding effort and 
we can see success over a future horizon. We can also see that a 
barrier does exist that only expanded and concentrated research can 
break down. We believe strongly there is a future for coal which we 
have in abundance, but it will require considerable research to bring 
about this development and we also strongly believe that your com- 
mittee can do much to bring this about. 

I thank you for the consideration of the committee in allowing this 
testimony and that of the witnesses on behalf of the State. Our 
services are always at your disposal. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that completes the testimony of the wit- 
nesses that the State of Wyoming has here today. I would just like 
to make a very short summary of our recommendations. 

This morning there was some talk from the Colorado representa- 
tives relative to defense industries, and the usage of coal. I would 
just like to point up very briefly that we in Wyoming have practically 
no defense industries, and. in fact, practically no industries of any 
kind. We have exactly 12 firms in the State of Wyoming that employ 
a hundred people or more. An industry such as coal and the decline 
that has been shown here today has a much greater effect upon our 
economy than it does upon our sister States, if I may be so bold. 

We realize that our own economic situation is directly tied in to 
the marketing situation. We are a long ways away from a market 
of any considerable size, and this problem faces us not only on coal, 
but practically upon any resource or any industry that comes out. 

For your information, and for the files of the committee only, I 
would like to present to the committee staff four publications of the 
Wvoming Natural Resource Board. These are economic studies, 
only three of a series in the State of Wyoming. They cover three 
separate coal producing areas and list in detail the economic struc- 
ture of the area, and the effect that coal has upon these areas. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would you identify them by name for the record? 

Mr. Sremina. Yes, sir. The first is a study of what we call the 
Tongue River Basin, which is essentially the Sheridan area that 
Mr. Nugent testified about. 

A second is a study of Sweetwater County area, which is the area 
covered in Mr. Lucas’ testimony, and which, incidentally, was done 
in 1953 and directed directly at the coal industry, and contains in it 
a series of data obtained by actual field surveys in this area in re- 
lationship to coal and its economy. 

The State of aoe was very much concerned with what affect 
the closing of the coal mines in the Rock Springs area would have, 
not only upon the Rock Springs area, but upon the State as a whole. 
We determined, very br iefly, as a summation of this particular study, 
that the coal industry in Sweetwater County area represented one- 
fifth of the total economy. Since that time, and since Mr. Lucas’ 
testimony was prepared, we have had the announcement of the clos- 
ing of another coal mine in the Rock Springs area. The slight in- 
crease that has shown in Mr. Lucas’ testimony relative to the number 
of people employed in this industry, I am afraid next year will be 
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shown in a resultant decline, end we will have a considerable worse 
picture than we have today. 

Tragically, it is the story of our southern Wyoming mines in par- 
ticular. 

In former times, as Mr. Nugent indicated, it was also the history of 
coal mining in Wyoming. 

We have been unable to present testimony relative to other coal- 
bearing areas. My own country happens to be in the northeastern 
area, in the area of the old Cambria mines which were very fine 
producing mines back many, many years ago. But coal mining is 
gone ¢ and forgotten in that particular area at the present time. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would you identify the other two? 

Mr. Sremine. One is a study of northeastern Wyoming which in- 
dicates the complete decline of the coal industry in the area. 

For the information of the committee, the final document is a com- 
plete summation of the industrial situation in the State of Wyoming, 
which contains a relationship in the coal industry and other indus- 
tries in the State. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, they will be received for the 
committee file. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the file of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Sreminc. Mr. Chairman, that completes the presentation for 
the State of Wyoming. We will be very happy to answer any ques- 
a directed at the group. I believe we have a sufficiently rounded 

group here that we can answer most of your questions. 

On behalf of the State of Wyoming, I would like to express our ap- 
preciation for the courtesies shown us by the whole city here in Pueblo, 
and for the courtesies extended to us by this committee in hearing 
us today. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Steiling, your panel has made a magnificent 
contribution to the work of this committee. I want to congratulate all 
responsible for the splendid organization of material as well as the very 
effective presentation that has been made. It has been, I think, one 
of the finest presentations ever made by a State to a congressional com- 
mittee, and we have certainly appreciated it. 

Mr. Sremrne. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercaur. I want to add my gratitude to you for the presenta- 
tion you have made here today. You have presented the situation in 
Wyoming, which parallels the situation that we confront in Mon- 
tans 1—great distances, very few industries. All of the problems that 
vou have in Wyoming, we, too, have. This committee has not had 
quite that phase of the problem in some of the other areas. So you 
have done me a particularly great service in not only presenting your 
problem very well, but intelligently, and helping us argue our own 
problem in the State of Montana. 

Mr. Sreminc. Thank you. I would like to say that is very true. 
While we have presented the case from Wyoming's standpoint, it cer- 
tainly holds true particularly for Montana, and ‘| believe also carries 
over into other States of the surrounding area. 

Mr. Mercatrr. It would also carry over into another great area of 
coal reserves, the State of North Dakota. 
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Mr. Sremine. Yes. 

Mr. Mercautr. Which is also confronted with the same problems of 
lack of industry and ghost towns, high freight rates, and loss of coal 
markets through dieselization of railroads. 

Mr. Stemine. We would like to emphasize very much the fact that 
coal cannot be taken out of context. You must consider, in considering 
the economics in a State like Wyoming what the entire overall eco- 
nomic picture is in our State. Our State is based upon a very few basic 
industries. When one is destroyed, the State suffers a tremendous 
effect. 

Mr. Epmonpson. [| do not recall! seeing in these materials submitted 
the budget for your research program in your State. Do you have that 
figure? 

“Mr. Ste ILING. Sir, the research program is very small. Our depart- 

ment he s given a very smal] amount of money tothe research. We had 

a cooperativ e research program, as mentioned in the outline there, con- 
ducted with the Bureau of Mines and with a large private concern. The 
total amount of money expended on it is a difficult one to judge because 
of the fact the private concern was very generous to us in performing 
their services. Their contribution from us in this particular program 
from our agency amounted to around $6,000. I think Dr. Fisk could 
tell you approximately what his research program amounts to in dol- 
lars and cents. I assure you, gentlemen, it is not very much. 

One concrete example is Dr. Jiaw’s very fine laboratory from 
which he compiled the studies which you have with equipment 
worth approximately $3,000, which was constructed entirely by 
hand at a cost, I understand, of about $75. 

Mr. Epwuonnson. Dr. Fisk, would you like to tell us what your 
budget is? 

Mr. Fisk. TI am a little embarrassed to bring that up, but I am 
glad to give you the information. We have been allotting approx- 
imately $20,000 a year for coal research work in our budget, which 
comes through the university. 

In addition to that, we have virtually borrowed Dr. Law from 
our petroleum work, and if we consider the work he has done on 
coal, it increases that figure by one man, we will say. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In terms of percentage of your State budget, 
what would that figure come to, sir? 

Mr. Sreminc. Twenty thousand dollars against the State budget 
does not amount to very much. Our general fund budget this time, 
as IT recall, was around $33 million. We have a very “complex sit- 
uation in Wyoming, and that is because of the fact we are a land- 
grant State, and about 51.4 percent of our State is federally owned. 
We have so much ingress and outgo of Federal funds, we become 
slightly confused in “just exactly ‘how much money we do have, 
and how much we do spend. I am afraid even our auditors some- 
times are quite confused as to where the money goes and where it 
is going to come from. It represents a very small portion. 

I would like to again emphasize we have very little money 
available, but what we do have we eke out every single solitary 
drop of benefit, believe me. 

Mr. Epwonpson. I think we can tell you, as members of this 
committee, the confusion as to how much money is coming in and 
how much is going out is not confined to the State of WwW yoming. 
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The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Steiling, I hope you will convey to Governor 
Simpson my warm personal eld because when he talked to me 
about this committee last fall, and told me what the State of Wy- 
oming had done, I could hardly believe that a State with as small 
a budget as I know he has would have done anything in the way 
of coal research. 

I know if some of the other States of the Union would have 
taken as much interest in coal as Governor Simpson has, we might 
not find ourselves in as bad as a shape as we are. 

I would like to commend the entire State and your panel here 
today for the fine presentation that you have made. 

I have a few questions that I would like to ask Dr. Fisk. 

Did I understand you to say that you have all types of coal in 
the State of Wyoming? 

Mr. Fisx. I made that statement. I should like to make a cor- 
rection. We do not have anthracite. 

Mr. Saytor. That is the reason I asked the question. I did not 
know you had. 

Mr. Fisk. I was feeling that mentally, but did not say it. I am 
sorry. 

Mr. Sartor. That is perfectly all right. Just so we do not ask 
the Bureau of Mines for a report on where in your State the an- 
thracite field is. 

Mr. Fearn, the next question I have has to do with you. 

You stated that many of the young men that are in your State are 
not going into the mining field, and that you do not have any new 
blood coming in. I would like to call to your attention a statement 
that was included in the report of Mr. Tom Allen, the chief inspector 
of coal mines of the State of Colorado, his report of 1955, in which 
he makes this statement : 

Examinations conducted by the coal mine officials in 1955 were not attended 
by a sufficient number to supply the increased demand for officials. 

Have you had the same experience in your State? 

Mr. Frarn. That is true; yes. We have plenty of officials, but it 
is because of the mines closing down. But for new men, they are 
not going out for what we call morning examiner’s papers. They are 
not going out for it. We just had 6 men at our last examination, and 
when our mines were running well, we had 35 or 40. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you also have in your State law a provision that 
a certificate which is not used for 5 years is null and void? 

Mr. Fearn. No; we do not have. There is no void unless it is for 
cause. 

Mr. Saytor. Then I would like to congratulate these two men, Mr. 
Lucas and Mr. Nugent, for their reports as operators. I think it is 
very complete. 

Mr. Nugent, am I correct in my understanding that you only have 
one mine left in your area ? 

Mr. Nugent. We have only one rail shipping mine in the area. 

Mr. Sayzor. Mr. Lucas, how many do you have left in your area? 

Mr. Lucas. In our area we have 1 commercial mine left, and we 
will sagt 1 captive railroad mine. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Hoover, so that we can get the record straight: 
The company which you represent, Pacific ‘Power & Light Co.. is 
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that a subsidiary or connected in any way with the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. ? 

Mr. Hoover. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Sartor. And you do business only in the State of Wyoming? 

Mr. Hoover. We do business in the State of Wyoming, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

Mr. Sartor. You have stated that one of the real problems you 
fee] is confronting your company is the limitation of 5,120 acres which 
your company may get from the public domain for coal lands. What 
method would you suggest to this committee or the Bureau of Mines 
that they might use in blocking out areas for companies to determine 
the quantities of coal? Also, what recommendation would you make 
to our committee or the Bureau of Mines as to the maximum limitation 
that one company should be allowed to have? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, sir, we have only encountered this problem just 
recently, and before we made any recommendations we certainly want 
to talk to the State officials, as well as our congressional delegation, 
and study the problem further, and come up with a recommendation 
that would be agreeable and compatible with everyone’s thinking. 

Mr. Sremine. I would like to say Mr. Hoover’s particular problem 
here is the second one that has arisen with us in the last week or 10 
days. 

There was another firm who in this particular case happened to be 
an oil company, who was interested in the results of Dr. Law’s work, 
and are presently considering an establishment. In attempting to go 
find a location of our own, they ran across the same provisions and 
with the same results that Mr. Hoover’s company found. The result 
is that they have gone to a private company to get additional lands. 

Mr. Saytror. I have known of this limitation, and the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs has held hearings which re- 
sulted in the increased allocation for oil. 

Mr. Sremine. That is correct. 

Mr. Saytor. I am just interested in knowing what recommendations 
might come. I know not only this committee, but the full committee 
will be very much interested in any recommendations that you may 
have to present to our full committee. 

Mr. Sretmine. I might call attention to the chairman that in our 
request in the final statement, I made the request we be allowed to 
submit such recommendations at a later time. Due to insufficient time 
to prepare the recommendations and clear them through our proper 
channels, we were unable to present them today, and we would like 
to make that preparation and submit our recommendations to the 
committee at that time. 

Mr. Eparonpson. We will be very glad to receive them. 

Mr. Srermine. Thank you. 

(The following letter was subsequently received :) 


WYOMING NATURAL Resource Boarp, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., May 9, 1957. 


Chairman Ep EDMONSON, 
Special Subcommittee on Coal, House Interior Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear CHAIRMAN EpMonson: As per the permission of your committee, I am 
enclosing the final recommendations of the State of Wyoming in regards to 
assistance to the declining coal industry as brought out at the appearance of 
our group at the hearing in Pueblo, Colo., March 11. 
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In the interests of making recommendations only on items that we believe 
will provide the most immediate assistance to our coal industry, we are limiting 
our recommendations to two categories which we consider the most important. 

First, we are attaching an additional summation on the proposal made at 
Pueblo relative to the increased acreage allotment for coal and hereby recom- 
mend to this committee that the coal acreage be increased to 20,480 from the 
present 5,120 acre limitation. The entire Wyoming congressional delegation 
have since endorsed this increased acreage, and Congressman Thomson has in- 
troduced the necessary legislation. The western governors have also endorsed 
this as per the enclosed resolutions. In addition, there is a growing sentiment 
to such legislation, and endorsements are still forthcoming from industry groups 
and other interested associations. I learned only today that the National Coal 
Association, through their executive committee have given their endorsement to 
this legislation. We hope your committee will do every thing in your power to 
recommend and to support this needed legislation. 

Our second recommendation is that we believe that additional research on a 
national scale can be best accomplished by a program suported by Congress, 
through existing research facilities in our various State universities and colleges. 
Trained technicians are limited, and while the Bureau of Mines does a very 
commendable job, they are likewise limited by the number of trained personnel. 
On the other hand, State universities, including Wyoming, possess trained tech- 
nicians but are limited by availability of funds. Increased funds could be of 
limited value to the Bureau of Mines by their own admission since their pro- 
gram cannot be greatly expanded. We do urge such expansion to the fullest 
possible extent and also urge support to the fullest expansion of existing State 
programs to give the utmost value and manpower utilization from this source 
in full realization that the coal industry certainly needs every effort that can 
be secured. We believe some legislation may be needed possibly to secure the 
desired result in this instance. 

We urge your committee to take prompt and concerted action on these recom- 
mendations as in the best interest of Wyoming and the Rocky Mountain area and 
for the benefit of all the coal industry. 

Very sincerely yours, 
308 Streminc, Board Secretary. 

Mr. Sayxor. Mr. Carroll, did I understand you to say at one time 
there were 4,500 miners in your area ¢ 

Mr. Carroxin. No, sir. What I said was that, at one time in the 
immediate area in the coalfields out there, there were approximately 
4,500 people, around 1,250 miners. 

Mr. Sayior. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in this 
proposal to increase the leasing acreage. I recall in 1947 we had this 
problem up, and I introduced a bill to raise the total coal acreage at 
that time, and we had quite some difficulty over it, but we finally 
succeeded in getting the acreage increased. I do not recall at this 
time what it was before, but it was the same bill which increased the 
phosphate acreage. It runs through my memory it was just about 
half. 

Mr. Saytor. Yes; 3,100 

Mr. Dawson. Thirty-one hundred acres at that time, and then they 
raise it up to 5,120. 

I for one feel there is every reason to perhaps increase it some more, 
but we have to be a little cautious in getting it too large because there 
could be a tendency of some groups blocking off huge acreages and 
not developing it. As long as we can be assured there is going to be 
some development, then there could be more encouragement for in- 
creasing it. Would you care to comment on that? 
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Mr. Hoover. Yes. Here is the situation we are confronted with: 
We have drilled and prospected on approximately 3,800 acres down 
in Converse County; and we have located a steam plant down there, 
with the result that we have only about 1,200 acres left to file pros- 
pecting permits on, and to drill and prospect. 

Now the trick over in this country is to get the coal and the water 
together, and in order to do that it requires a considerable amount of 
drilling over large areas of land. 

Now if we would go in and take a prospecting permit on 1,200 
acres and drill it and find that we were not drilling in the right place, 
and we had to move over onto another location, I am sure we would 
be confronted with the prospect of having speculators file all around 
us. We had that down at Glen Rock. That means that it makes it 
impossible for you to continue your drilling program like you would 
like to do in an orderly fashion. Very possibly it would eliminate 
you from discovering the proper place to set your plant. 

Mr. Dawson. What would you recommend it be increased to? 

Mr. Hoover. I hesitate in saying before I have discussed it with the 
other people in the State. I think it should be increased, particularly 
the prospecting permit area. I think, as Mr. Steiling has said, we 
can in a few weeks come up with a fairly reasonable reply to your 
question. 

Mr. Sartor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. Would you consider in arriving at your conclusion, 
Mr. Hoover, a limitation of time as far as the development of your 
area is concerned ? 

Mr. Hoover. Very definitely; I think that should be considered. 

Mr. Sartor. One of the reasons I bring that up is, in the hearings 
we have held heretofore to increase the acreage allotment even for oil, 
there was testimony by some people that extending that, as we did, 
without a time limitation would allow oil companies to go in and 
tie up huge acreages of land for an indeterminate period, that they 
felt there should be a time limitation on the oil leases for develop- 
ment. I am glad to hear you feel there should be a time limitation on 
coal development. 

Mr. Hoover. I am sure that would eliminate the speculators. 

Mr. Stemine. I might say, Mr. Saylor, as I recall, this matter came 
up last year, particularly in Mr. Dawson’s area, relative to phosphate, 
and I believe we are interested in the same type of situation with the 
phosphate deposits, providing the same limitation occur. 

Mr. Epmonnson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I just have one question. Do I understand the 
Union Pacific has gone completely to dieselization now ? 

Mr. Lucas. Practically. They are still operating one mine, and 
how long it will continue to operate is a very moot question. Nor do 
we know how much coal they will continue to use. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. You are not connected with the railroad your- 
self? 

Mr. Lucas. No, I am not. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I think that is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Sremine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuenowern. The next group will be witnesses representing 
Walsenburg, Huerfano County, immediately to the south of Pueblo, 
which I think has been hit perhaps as hard by the decline in the coal- 
mining industry as any other area in the States we have been hearing 
from today. 


Mayor Haney, we are glad to hear from you and Mr. Fisk. Go 
right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF D. D. HANEY, MAYOR OF WALSENBURG, COLO. 


Mr. Haney. Thank you, sir. 

Honorable chairman and members of the honorable committee, 
I am not speaking for the chamber of commerce; I am not speaking 
as an expert on research; I am not speaking as a coal-mine operator; 
I am not speaking as a large corporation representative; I am not 
speaking as a representative of the United Mine Workers, nor of the 
Government; I am just a simple smalltown mayor talking about some- 
thing that concerns me greatly which, put in my very plain English, 
is that Walsenburg is damn sick, just like the Honorable Mr. Dawson 
said the coal-mining industry is sick. Well, we are sick, too. 

Being the mayor, I have the—I cannot say “privilege”’—the very 
sorry job of knowing what is going on. 

In a community the size of our county, you have an industry in 
3 years, which would be 1943, 1944, and 1945, which produced over a 
million tons of coal each year, and then we dropped down to a total 
of 64,000 tons a year, which would be the exact figures—I will not 
give them to you—but the retail sales department of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp. sold more coal in 1956 than we produced. So I do 
not think I have to imply again that we are sick, because we are. 

The city of Walsenburg, located in Huerfano County in the State 
of Colorado, has for many years been a thriving community. The 
economy of the community has been based principally upon the coal 
produced in the county and the tourist trade which has been passing 
through the beautiful State of Colorado. 

Walsenburg is located about 50 miles south of Pueblo and about 25 
miles from La Veta Pass which crosses the Rocky Mountains. Pueblo 
is primarily an industrial community with the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp.—one of the West’s largest steel mills—the Pueblo Ordnance 
Depot, and Triplex Piston Factory. These industries stabilize the 
economy there. The area around Walsenburg is considered to be 
among the most beautiful and pleasant in the Nation. Skiing, hunt- 
ing, fishing, and mild climate are some of our outstanding attributes. 

In the past 10 years Huerfano County has been suffering from a 
serious economic decline while others areas of our State and Nation 
have enjoyed a period of inflation. 

In 1946 there were 12 mines operating in the county, employing 533 
people. In 1956 there were 6 mines operating in the county, employ- 
ing 64 people. This would indicate that approximately seven-eighths 
of the miners in 1946 are no longer employed in this county. 

In 1946 there were 5,858 people living in Walsenburg. In 1956 there 
were 5,596 people living in Walsenburg. 

In 1946 there were 12,500 people in Huerfano County as compared 
with 10,508 people in the county in 1956. This is a drop of almost 
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2,000 people in the past 10 years, or approximately one-sixth of the 
county population. These figures in themselves are not too alarming 
but further statistics indicate that this may be a mere beginning of 
our problem. Today we have an available employment pool of ap- 
proximately 3,600 people counting everyone who works in any 
capacity. Of the above-mentioned number there are 240 workers who 
have their homes in the community and who commute to places of 
employment at least 40 miles away. This may better be seen by the 
breakdown as follows: People who reside in Walsenburg: 


Wormaug at Pueuno.Ordnante Depot. 2. soso eS a eee 50 
re ua BUD a 75 
Working at Colorado Fuel & Iron, Pueblo___.._.________--_-_-__-- 75 
Nis i el oi ait tk eka grt mete bees h een aieintin Mais 40 


These people have maintained homes in this area in the past. Need- 
less to say, unless suitable employment is available in the immediate 
area they will be forced to move their residences closer to the location 
of theiremployment. If these people were to move away, and assum- 
ing that each one employed has 4 dependents, this will mean a further 
loss of almost 1,000 people from the county. 

There are at the present time 200 people on the unemployed list 
in the county. This is a rather unrealistic figure when you consider 
that those who become unemployed do not register for employment 
here because they realize that chances of becoming permanently em- 
ployed locally are not good and they therefore are seeking employment 
cen and not bothering to indicate unemployment with the local 
office. 

The relief and welfare situation in the county has reached alarming 
proportions. In 1946 the county aid given to needy people was $82,- 
547.23, as compared with $308,275.81 expended in 1956. This is an 
indication that almost 4 times as much was spent for relief in 1956 as 
compared to 10 yearsago. In 1946 there were 420 people who applied 
for unemployment benefits. In 1956 there were 832, or approximately 
twice as many as that of 10 years ago. 

In the schools the population has dropped from 1,810 to 1,615 in 
the past 10 years. At the same time most of the school systems in the 
Nation have been faced with rising school population and overcrowded 
schools. In the city of Walsenburg in the last 25 years, we built 1 
school, and in the last 10 years we closed 1 school. Our graduates 
very, very seldom remain in the community once their education is 
complete. 

Another thing I would like to point out to you is our financial 
— By that, I mean the number of dollars and cents in our 

anks in savings accounts, the number of dollars and cents that have 
been deposited in the bank. 

In 1946 we had $1,469,477 in savings accounts in our bank in Walsen- 
burg. Today we have $958,259, which is a drop of approximately a 
half million dollars. 

Postal savings were $465,610 in 1946 and today are $236,582, or a 
drop of $229,028, or a total drop in savings in 10 years of $750,000. 

The same story goes for the bank deposits. In 1946, we had $3,- 
319,935 in our banks, and today we have $2,613,711. Again a drop of 
$750,000. 

The need to stabilize the economy of the county is clearly indicated 
by these figures. 
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In 1946 we had 29 cases in court, and in 1956—and so help me we 
did not get them all; we are still trying—we had 60 cases, just twice as 
many in 10 years. 

If you people think the industry is sick, we are sicker, believe me. 
As I go on, I will make you sick. 


G. I. BENEFITS 









































When I speak of G. I. benefits, I mean a man who got out of the 
Army in 1946 could go to a bank and get a G. I. loan and start one 
hell of a business. In the past 10 years we have had one person who 
received a loan to start a business in Huerfano County through G. I. 
benefits. 

Incidentally, gentlemen, these figures I am giving are authentic 
figures, and I can back up every one of them. I got them right from 
the source. 

Huerfano County in the last World War, along with Las Animas 
County, sent more men to the Armed Forces during World War II, a 
higher percentage of its population, and a higher percentage of 
casualties incurred than any other county in the State of Colorado. 

QO. K., so much for the G. I. benefits. 

In many areas of our Nation a homeowner in 1946 would now find 
that the value of his property is far greater today than it was 10 years 
ago. ‘The general trend as a nation has shown a tremendous growth 
in the past 10 years in the construction of new homes. In Walsen- 
burg there have been 11 houses built in the past 10 years and value of 
real estate is no greater now than it was in 1946. This is a serious 
problem for any community with a population of more than 5,000 
people, for it stands as an indication that unless remedial measures 
are taken the city may never again enjoy the status of a thriving 
community. 

One more little thing before I turn this over to Mr. Fisk. I will 
probably get the devil kicked out of me by the rest of my group for 
saying it, but Iam mostly Irish, so my Irish is up. 

We are speaking of powerplants for the manufacture of electricity. 
One gentleman made the remark there was no powerplant of conse- 
quence in southern Colorado. I want to differ with the gentleman in 
that in Walsenburg the citizens of our community found that the 
utility who served us was about to quit. They were going to sell our 
plant and there was a possible chance it could become a part of the 
Southern Colorado Power Co., which is headquartered here in Pueblo. 
There was a possible chance that this powerplant of ours would be 
closed down if purchased by Southern Colorado Power or any other 

power company in this area. Consequently, we would lose the number 
of men working in the powerplant, we would lose the amount of coal 
produced to operate this powerplant. So the citizens of Walsenburg— 
and I want to repeat—the citizens of Walsenburg, and no other people, 
had an election and voted to purchase this powerplant. That we did. 
And there being no powerplant of consequence in southern Colorado, 
we are spending almost $2 million to rehabilitate our powerplant. 
3elieve me, gentlemen, with the exception of Pueblo, we are second 
to no one on the south, the east, or the west. Our plant will be twice 
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the size of Trinidad, we will be twice the size, as I said, on the east 
and on the west. 

We use coal to produce our power. As a standby, gentlemen, we use 
more coal. That is all we have got down there—coal. We burn coal. 

I got a terrific bang out of the Honorable Saylor wanting to know— 
“What do you burn?” “Gas.” 

“What do you burn?” 

“Qjil.” 

“What do you burn?” 

“Gas.” 

We do not burn anything but coal, and when we get through all 
we have got is ashes, and we go get some more coal and burn some 
more coal. 

We are a community that is based on the production of coal, and if 
you think, Honorable Dawson, the coal-mining industry is sick, so is 
Walsenburg. 

But we have faith in our community, as shown by buying a power- 
plant and spending $2 million to burn coal in it, so we can burn an- 
nually approximately 30,000 tons of coal from our own coal mines in 
our own powerplant by our own people. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The next man I would like to have talk from Walsenburg is a min- 
ing engineer. He has been a mining engineer longer than I am old, 
and I know well he knows what he is talking about, too, because he is 
also my city engineer. 

Mr. Fisk. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Fisk, we are very happy to have you, sir. Go 
right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF J. H. P. FISK, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
WALSENBURG, COLO. 


Mr. Fisk. Mr. Edmondson, and gentlemen of your delegation, we 
have learned this morning something which most of us alre: ady knew : 
That the coal industry, as a gener: “al proposition, is badly in need of 
help. So since that has been definitely and conclusively demonstrated 
by the testimony which has been here submitted today, there is no 
use in devoting any time to that phase of it. 

The question that arises in my mind, and which I think has arisen 
in yours, and probably in the minds of other men here who are in- 
terested in coal is: What are we going to do about it? Is there 
anything that we can do to correct this situation ? 

Now, a number of suggestions were made here this morning which 
are pertinent, valuable, sensible, and should be put into effect. There 
is no use in my reviewing those you have. 

It is within the power of the United States Government to do cer- 
tain things, to stimulate this coal industry, and before I read this 
little statement here which I prepared yesterday, and which will take 
about 7 minutes to read, I want to make this little observation. 

Perhaps I am encroac ching upon your prerogatives to say this, but 
I am going to say it: All of the testimony that has been submitted 
here today, to me, is a red light held up in the pathway of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as a warning that we are going down a 
trail which leads perhaps to disaster. 
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Why do I say this? Simply this: In every emergency that this 
country has faced since I was able to know anything about it, they 
have turned to hard fuels to pull them out of the emergency they 
were in. But if we go down the line which we are traveling today, 
and that emergency arises, gentlemen, there will be no coal. 

Now most of us, I venture to say and most of you, have been in the 
Army, and it was a popular idea in the Army that an order consti- 
tuted the achievement of a result. That you know to be false. So 
that when the time comes and we need this coal, and the boys say, 
“You produce so many tons of coal,” the answer will be, “It is too late. 
We cannot get it for you in time.” 

Now I hope the Congress of the United States will recognize that 
and take such steps as are necessary: to prevent us from going into 
such a situation. 

Now, with your kind indulgence, let me read what 1 wrote yester- 
day, and it will just take 7 minutes to do it, I think. 

When an individual is sick he goes to a clinic but the physicians 
don’t prescribe remedies for all known diseases. They study the 
patient and prescribe the best known remedy for the disease which the 
symptoms indicate is present. 

It is assumed that this body is in the nature of a clinic to which the 
symptoms may be submitted and, in addition, this patient—meaning 
this little town of Walsenburg, this little Huerfano County—submits 
a suggestion for at least a partial remedy. 

It is our understanding that we have come here to consider the pro- 
duction and marketing of coal. We have mineable and merchantable 
coal in Huerfano County. It isa very high grade, noncoking bitumi- 
nous coal but our market has dwindled almost to the vanishing point. 
Accordingly, we have trimmed our production to fit this small mar- 
ket but any increase in the demand for our coal will be immediately 
reflected by an improvement in our economy. It is possible to increase 
our production to a very considerable extent without material in- 
crease in plant investment, at any time that the market demand in- 
creases. 

Let’s qualify that simply by saying we have a number of small 
mines down there; that most of those mines are working on a small 
production, not because the coal is not there and developed, but be- 
cause the market is not there to receive it. So long as that condition 
exists all you coal men will agree, if it increases all you have got to 
do is put on a few more men. Now we are not depending solely upon 
men, we are depending upon machines to get this coal out. So ‘within 
a reasonable amount, we may increase our production in proportion 
to the increment in demand. But that, it is assumed, would come 
in a gradual condition. You cannot cure a disease all at once. You 
must start at some point and cure the disease beginning at that point. 
And then spread through the entire body so that the disease finally 
is cured, during which time these preparations for the curing period 
may be accomplished. 

With the decline of the coal business which for m many years was the 
principal industry of Huerfano County, the city of Walsenburg— 
I am just going to read this to you for what it is worth—did not fold 
its hands and “meekly accept its approach to a ghose town status. 
Neither did the town of LaVeta, which is in Huerfano County or 
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the county as a unit, but altogether the cattle industry and its market 
facilities have been greatly improved, more and better highways 
have been secured, areas for mountain homes have been developed, 
accommodations for tourists have been materially increased and ex- 
cellent lake trout fishing within 2 miles of Walsenburg has been pur- 
chased and developed by that city. Finally, during the last 4 years 
the city of Walsenburg has issue $1,786,000 in revenue bonds for the 
purchase and enlargement of the coal powerplant located at the west 
boundary of the city. 

This plant has a present firm capacity of 5,000 kilowatts and with 
completion of the enlargement, which should be completed about Octo- 
ber of this year, 1957, the firm capacity of the plant will be 11,000 
kilowatts. A market for this added capacity has already been partially 
established and is being currently partially supplied. 

Since the purchase of this power facility the increase in demand for 
power has exceeded the anticipated increase. 

I think you will see the connection here in just a minute. 

These things the people of Huerfano County have done to help them- 
selves but when compared to the loss in its econoniy occasioned by a 94 
percent reduction in what was once its principal industry, it 1s not 
difficult to imagine the impact on its overall economy. 

Depressions begin at certain spots, never all over at the same time, 
and if not checked may spread throughout the entire Nation. It is 
hoped, therefore, that from today’s presentation of the overall eco- 
nomic picture of Huerfano County to you, may result in some eco- 
nomic assistance from the Federal Government to Huerfano County, 
Colo. With that hope in mind, the following suggestion is submitted. 

In order to inject direct economic aid into the economy of Huerfano 
County, Colo., and to conduct further research in the realm of low- 
temperature carbonization of coal with attendant benefit to the coal 
industry as a whole: Construct a plant for the treatment of coal by 
that method, on a site immediately adjacent to the present power- 
plant of the city of Walsenburg, so constructed that the carbon prod- 
uct of such plant would be discharged directly into the fuel storage 
unit of the powerplant, the site for such coal treatment plant to be 
made available to the Federal Government by terms satisfactory to 
it by the city of Walsenburg. The operation of the plant to be car- 
ried out by the said city under terms agreeable to both parties. 

The immediate capacity of the plant—when I say “plant” I mean 
the plant I am talking to you about building—but designed for sub- 
sequent enlargement, to be 140 tons of coal per 24-hour period, 
which would yield about 120 tons of carbon char and 2,360 gallons 
of crude oil. 

Those figures which I have given you are based on the result 

handed to me by Mr. V. F. Parry of the United States Coal Bureau 
in Denver. 
_ Any factory having an assured market for its products at a price 
in excess of overall costs, including capital retirement at reasonable 
interest rate, would represent a financial venture meriting careful 
study. It is believed the suggested construction represents such an 
opportunity. 

I would just add this one thing: In 1953, at a considerable expense 
and investment of much time, a careful study was made in my office 
by my organization of a low temperature carbonization plant esti- 
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mated to be about 760 tons a day. But the difference between that 
plant and the little plant I am talking about now was this: We had 
no market for the char. We have not yet, so far as I know, deter- 
mined an absolute market for the crude oil, but we believe it exists. 

In this suggestion the market is assured for the carbon char or 87 
percent of the output, so far as it is reasonably possible to predict. 
The market for the crude oil has been roughly estimated by the USGS 
at about 10 cents per gallon but no purchaser has either been sought 
or found. Therefore, for the bulk of the product of this plant there 
would be no sales cost, no transportation costs from factory to con- 
sumer, no cost of transportation of raw material from mine to fac- 
tory, since this item is covered by fuel costs as now required, no cost 
of management since this unit would be one of the several for which 
management is already provided and, finally, there would be no tax 
charge, since this unit would be a part of the present municipal 
plant. If, by such a venture as here proposed, the physical and 
economic feasibility of such a plant were demonstrated, it is believed 
other similar plants would be developed, ultimately resulting in a 
decided uptrend in the production of coal from this and other areas 
which produce coal susceptible to this process. 

I might say for your information—probably you know it already— 
the Parry process, which has been demonstrated at the Federal center 
in Denver will take coal which has less than 15,000 B. t. u. per pound, 
because when you are not above that figure, you are not in the coking- 
coal variety. The Parry process will not treat coking coal. 

Should such an increment in coal production result, there are a 
number of mines in Huerfano County which could be reopened and 
put into production at reasonable cost. 

I have had the pleasure of developing for my concern, and for the 
people who put up the money, some of the largest mines in southern 
Colorado. 

The 1929 fiasco closed two of those mines, and, of course, added to 
the declining market, and economic conditions simply hastened the 
untimely end. But being intimately familiar with, and having par- 
ticipated in, the development and management of those mines, 1 know 
what I am talking about when I say they can be reopened. I have 
spent nearly 40 years underground. 

Perhaps there is a question in the minds of your delegation as to the 
availability of coal for such a plant or for such purposes as are here 
envisioned. The answer to such a question is simple. 

Spencer and Erwin, United States Geological Survey, 1947, 1,270 
million tons of coal in Huerfano County, Colo. 

Thomas A. Allen, State inspector of mines for Colorado, quoting 
United States Geological Survey calculations of the amount of coal in 
the La Veta area, of Huerfano County, 100 million tons of coal. 

Douglass, Corey, & Fisk, engineers, engaged in coal-mine engineer- 
ing for the past 40 years, from their records showing partially devel- 
oped coal in the Walsenburg area, 20 million tons. 

Then you may refer to the United States Geological Survey and 


the statement of Mr. Thomas Allen for the vast reserves which have 
never been touched at all. 


So much for that phase. 


Walsenburg coal was tested by Mr. V. F. Parry, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Denver Coal Branch Laboratory, in 1952, and was 
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found to be highly susceptible to the Parry process for low tempera- 
ture carbonization of coal. 

The cost of the Parry process has been roughly estimated at $2,000 
ver ton of coal daily capacity or a cost of the suggested plant of 
3280,000. While this is a very small amount of cash when compared 

to the vast sums being spent by our Government for national defense 
and other unavoidable undertakings thr oughout the civilized world, 
it is believed that due consideration should be given to the fact that 
the development of crude oil with its vast potential for other things 
vital to the life of this Nation from coal should not be left unexplored. 
Finally, however, if the experiment should prove the process wholly 
impractical, it would nevertheless directly and indirectly stimulate 
the business economy of Huerfano County and would therefore be 
wholly justified, since it might, gentlemen, prevent the spread of these 
infectious diseases known as depr essions. 

We thank you for the opportunity of coming up here, and we are 
delighted with the interest which you gentlemen are taking, and the 
grueling program which you are undertaking to carry this thing out; 
and we me thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Fisk and Mayor Haney, I want to thank both 
of you for a very fine statement. I think you are also to be con- 
gratulated for your community enterprise in trying to work out a 
method of using your coal, and ‘developing | your industry in that area. 

Justa minute. ‘There may be some questions for you. 

Mr. Metcaur. No questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Mayor Haney, I want to commend you for the forth- 
right statement that you have made. I appreciate when a man who 
is the mayor of a community, that is deenent upon coal as its prin- 
cipal source of employment, had the courage to come up and make 
the kind of a statement you did. 

Mr. Haney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. I know that sometimes I have had the feeling maybe 
I was looking at this coal business from an angle that was not being 
appreciated, because my home community, like yours, is still dependent 
primarily upon coal. When I come out here halfway across the coun- 
try and find the mayor of Walsenburg has the same situation, I want 
to congratulate you on having the courage to come up here and give 
us the kind of statement you did, and I commend you for it. 

Mr. Fisk, I just want to make this observation to you: That the 
chairman and myself were not in the Army. The chairman and myself 
were both inthe Navy. But your observation is correct, and the Navy 
has the same attitude that sometimes they give an order, and as soon 
as they give the order they think it will be done. 

Let me ask you this: Have you estimated what a plant such as you 
have outlined in your testimony would cost to be built adjacent to 
your powerplant ? 

Mr. Fisk. About $280,000. 

Mr. Sayior. Would it increase materially the amount of coal which 
you are using now ? 

Mr. Fisx. No, Mr. Saylor, it would not. It would merely serve as 
a demonstration of the value of the low-temperature carbonization of 
coal. Let me say 85 percent practically of the bulk of the coal would 
be developed into char. That leaves about 15 percent which would 
show up in the form of tar or crude oil. 
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Now that tar and crude oil have marvelous possibilities, as we have 
all seen, and if we did not know it before, we know it now from the 
testimony we have heard today. 

It seems to me that when we are faced with a situation such as has 
arisen in the Middle East. over there along the Suez Canal, and which 
is not by any means settled yet, that we should be giving some con- 
sideration to the fact that we have a source of all the things that 
we need—the fuels to develop our energy to drive our planes, and a 
source of practically all or a vast number of the chemicals and rare 
items that are needed to go into perhaps our defense program. 

But more than that, if this thing were demonstrated—much has 
been said and we have all heard about low-temperature carbonization. 
I think there is a plant—I want to go down and see it—I believe there 
is a plant in Texas actually operating. But I have been in the plant 
at Denver, and I have talked to Mr. Parry, and I am confident from 
that contact he knows what he is talking about, because he has already 
run a sample of our coal, and I have seen the char, and I have seen 
the oil. 

His plant sounds to me, as an engineering viewpoint, as being a 
practical proposition, but I have not seen a working demonstration 
of it. 

Now we were over—I am not criticizing anybody at all—we have 
been over at Rifle. I am a product of the western slope. We have 
developed over there a plant for the development of oil from oil 
shale. That is fine. We have an unlimited amount of oil shale. But 
there are not an unlimited number of people today that are engaged 
in the production of oil shale. There are, however, a vast number of 
people engaged in the production of coal. They are raised that way 
and depend on that as a livelihood. 

But more than that is the fact that we need this research to fall back 
on in time of need. I feel that this experiment, once carried out, would 
very shortly be adopted by others if they could come and see just one 
working plant. That is the thing I have in mind. 

Why wouldn’t others do it if we could take—what did I say—2,360 

gallons per 24-hour period of this product, and we can convert that 
into the thing that we need. 

Of course, captive mines and the people that operate them are not 
suffering as are mines that are engaged in commercial competitive 
operations. But this product, this possible use of coal I am confident 
would expand with time to very large proportions. That is the reason 
I submit it. 

We will burn the same amount of coal, but we will take out the 
residue in ashes. And we have got a good ash disposition system too. 
We would take out some crude oil and put carbon in. See what I 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Saytor. I certainly do. What you want to do is have a real 
working plant. 

Mr. Fisk. A w orking demonstration of it. 

Mr. Sartor. Of the “Parry process ? 

Mr. Fisk. That is it. It is difficult to get private capital to come 
out and say, “Yes; I am going to back Mr. Parry. Who is Mr. Parry ?” 
They do not know. You have got to go and see him to find out who 
he is. And you cannot get private capital to do it. I would not put 
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up my own capital, what little I have got. But I do feel that this 
part of the country, gentlemen, is entitled to a little help from Uncle 
Sam. We pay taxes just like the rest of them. We just have not been 
blessed with the Midas touch, and I think we are entitled to it. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Fisk, you renew my faith in the American people. 
I am delighted to have heard you talk. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Epmonson. Mr. Dawson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Dawson. I do not understand. You say you are not blessed 
with the Midas touch. I believe you have a pretty good touch. I be- 
lieve you touched us about as effectively as anyone could. 

I want to comment to your colleague, that he did not sound like the 
mayor of Los Angeles by any means in the report you were giving on 
your city. But it does take some courage, and I want to commend 
you, because it is the same situation that we have found not only in this 
area, but in Pennsylvania, and other places we have been—the mis- 
taken notion a lot of people have that when an industry gets sick they 
will say, “Well, it will be absorbed by some other industry. Some- 
thing else will come to take its place.” 

When you go into communities like yours I think you find a typical 
example of people who have been working in these mines, who are a 
type of people that do not like to move into another industry. They 
are not used to it. They have come, so many of them, from foreign 
countries, and are reaching the age of life where they cannot be up- 
rooted. I think we owe it to the « country to let them know it just is 
not possible to close up these cities and towns and lock them up and 
say, “Go off, lock, stock, and barrel into Denver or somewhere else and 
reestablish yourselves.” 

As you say, the people like to live in Walsenburg, they have grown 
up there, and that is their life. I think we owe an obligation to do 
what we can to see these communities are rehabilitated. 

Mr. Haney. Thank you, Congressman Dawson. 

I might say, as mayor, I have got to holler. I am not old enough 
to get on old-age pension, and there are so many on relief there is no 
room forme. And I have got three kids that like to eat, and you can 
see that [like toeat too. I have got to make a living. 

If we can do something by coming before such a committee as you 
men are, fine; I will come every day. 

I might add this, too, with due respect to Mr. Fisk and Mr. Allen: If 
it is entertainment you want, we from Colorado can certainly give it 
to you. 

Mr. Dawson. You have done it. 

Mr. Haney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson.’ Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I am not going to take the time to question you. 
What you have told us today is not new to me. I wanted my col- 
leagues on the committee to hear about it. I have been telling them 
about your situation, but they may have been a little skeptical as to 
what the conditions were. I wanted them to hear it firsthand. 

T have one other question. You did not refer to Cotarco. Do you 
want to go into that, or pass it by? I hesitated to mention the matter, 
but would he happen to have your observations ? 
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Mr. Haney. May I answer it this way, if you please, Judge: For in- 
stance, when you are in church you never use bad words. I do not 
think this is the place to use bad words. 

Thank you. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. We will pass the matter. 

Thank you. 

Jimmy, you have intrigued me with your proposal for the mae 
mental plant in Walsenburg, and I would like to talk to somebody 
about it. We will follow up on your suggestion and see what can be 
done. 

I enjoyed seeing both of you very much. You have been very help- 
ful. 

Mr. Haney. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fisx. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Epmonnson. Call the next witness, Judge. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Our time is running short. We do not want to 
impose any limitation on time. We have a number who have been 
waiting all day, and we are going to hear from everyone. We do 
not want anyone to feel they are not going to be reached. 

Mr. Davidson, manager of the Canon City Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF DOYLE L. DAVIDSON, MANAGER, CANON CITY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CANON CITY, COLO. 


Mr. Daviwson. Mr. Chairman and honorable Members of Congress, 
IT am Doyle L. Davidson, manager of the Canon City Chamber of 
Commerce. I am here today to present to you a few facts and figures 
regarding what has happened to the coal industry in Canon City. 
You have heard about it on a statewide level, and 1 would like to bring 
it a little closer to home, down to the community level, to give you an 
idea of what has happened to some of our communities here in Colo- 
rado. 

The Canon City Chamber of Commerce, the city of Canon City, 
and the people of Fremont County as a whole are very much inter- 
ested in seeing what can be done to utilize the tremendous coal de- 
posits in that area. 

Much of the history of this area had its beginning in the coal- 
mining activities that flourished in years past. Cannon City was once 
known as a great coal-mining center, but over the past decade these 
activities have been reduced due to one cause or another. During the 
period 1923-27 there were 1,400 miners actively employed in the 
mining of coal in the Canon City area. This represented nearly 40 
mines. Today that figure has dropped to a low of just under 100 
miners operating 7 mines. 

If you will refer to the last sheet on this report, you will also see 
where the production of coal has dropped from 1945 to 1955. In 
1945 that production for Fremont County was 557,356 tons. In 1955 
that has dropped to 217,406 tons. In other words, we dropped ap- 
proximately 6 percent in coal production and roughly 90 percent 
in the number of people employed in the mining industry. 

Where large mines once stood that employed as high as 400 miners 
per mine there is now a desolate area with deteriorating buildings 
which no longer houses the machinery used in these operations, Such 
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machinery has long since been moved to other locations or else sold 
for scrap. A few scattered buildings, occupied by miners who are 
still working for small operators, are all that remain of what were 
once cities duri ing the height of the mining activities. 

Most of today’s s coal mining activities in Fremont County are lim- 
ited to small operators employing only a few miners. Many of the 
operations consist of family units with a father-son setup and service 
of these units employ no outside help. Trucks now carry the coal 
from the mine to the user instead of long trains made up of loaded 
coal cars which were used in years past. The economy of Canon City 
and the surrounding communities was adversely affected by this great 
employment decline in the coal industry. 

We have actually three communities that surrounded Canon City 
that were once fairly large communities, and I would like to refer to 
the United States census of population to give you an idea of how 
those three suburban communities have dropped. 

In 1920 Coal Creek was a mining community, and had 618 people; 
in 1930 it had dropped to 435; in 1940 it had dropped to 261; and in 
1950 it had dropped to 195. 

A similar case has been in the one which we know as Rockvale, 
where it had a population of 1,249, and that has dropped to 710 in 
1930; 575 in 1940, 380 in 1950. 

That is just an example of how some of these surrounding com- 
munities have decreased in population due to the amount of reduction 
in coal mining. 

The Canon City area has a reserve of over 900 million tons of 
bituminous coal. With this great reserve the community is vitally 
interested in seeing that something i is done to use these reserves for 
the benefit of humanity. In this regard it is suggested that more defi- 
nite action be taken to further explore the field of coal hydrogenation 
in the production of liquid chemicals from coal. It is felt that the 
coal deposits in this area would lend themselves to low carbonization 
and therefore such a plant would be of utmost benefit in helping to 
bolster the overall economy of the Canon City a1 

It is felt that the manufacture of byproducts from coal has a tre- 
mendous future in our country. Such a program would be of utmost 
benefit to the national defense as well as to the public safety. 

We urge that some action be taken to use the coal deposits in 
Fremont “County for the manufacture of byproducts through coal 
hydrogenation or some other process or combination of processes. 

That is all I have to present. I thank you very much for your time, 
and will be glad to answer any questions, if I can. 

Mr. Mercatr (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Davidson, for a helpful 
statement. 

Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania have any questions? 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Dav idson, I notice that you are also in a petroleum 
area; is that correct ? 

Mr. Davipson. There are some petroleum products pumped in the 
east end of the county. 

Mr. Sartor. Does your community own its own electrical facilities, 
such as has just been testified to in Walsenburg ? 

Mr. Davinson. No. Canon City is served by Southern Colorado 
Power Co., who have one plant in Canon City of 16,500 kilowatts, 
and are making a $5 million addition to that plant this year, and they 
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will double their consumption of coal within that particular plant. 
Mr. Sayior. That is all. 


Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Dawson. 


Mr. Dawson. I notice from your chart your petroleum production 
is less in 1955 than it was in 1945. To what do you attribute the loss 
in petroleum production ¢ 

Mr. Davinson, Yes, sir, that is approximately 7,000 barrels it has 


dropped off in those 10 years. I cannot give you an ex 
that, sir. 


Mr. Dawson. Of course, we can explain the loss in coal production 
by reason of the loss of market, but there is no loss of market in 
petroleum. It seems to me your petroleum production should be going 
up, provided your fields are still productive. 

Mr. Davinson. Yes, sir. That is something I cannot answer, but I 
will get the answer and send it to the committee. 

Mr. Dawson That is all. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cnenowern. Thank you, Mr. Davidson, for 
statement. I personally know 1 
one of the pending coal a 


xact answer on 


a very helpful 

what your situation is. You have been 
reas of the State for m: nV years. It suffered 
in the decline of the industry like the other areas. We are hoping g 
we are going to eA able to come up with some solution to this problem. 
Weare going to do our best. 

Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Davinson. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercaur. We have heard from some of these Navy men around 
here. I want to say that I know you have suffered from the decline 
in natural resources, and so forth, but you have certainly gained in 
human resources. 

As an old member of the 60th Infantry Regiment, 9th Infantry Di- 
vision. [ understand my outfit has been sort of adopted by Canon 
Citv,and I compliment you on having a good fighting outfit. 

Mr. Davinson. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness, Judge. 

Mr. Cuenowertnu. I am going to call Mr. Gordon Rowe, president 
of the Trinidad Chamber of Commerce. 

Is Mr. Lake of Steamboat Springs here? 

Mr. Laker. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowretn. You will come next, Mr. Lake. 

I would like to state to the committee that Mr. Rowe is president 
of the chamber of commerce in Trinidad, which happens to be my 
home city, where I was born and raised. 

He is going to present to you conditions of which I am keenly aware. 


I want my c -olle: agues on the committee to know about the situation in 
my home town. 


Mr. Mercarr. Mr. Rowe, we are glad to have you with us. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Rowe. I have an oral statement I would like to give, and if you 
wish I can submit one afterward and send it to you later. 

Mr. Mercacr. Give your full name, and of course you are represent- 
ing Judge Chenoweth’s home. Proceed in any way you see fit. 
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STATEMENT OF GORDON H. ROWE, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, TRINIDAD, COLO. 


Mr. Rowe. Thank you, Mr. Metcalf. 

It is indeed a pleasure to be here this afternoon before this congres- 
sional committee. I felt when I came into this meeting that I just did 
not know how I was going to feel about it and how I was going to be 
received, but after having spent the greater part of this day with this 
committee, I find the United States Government does have some people 
who will listen to our problems. 

I think it is one of the finest presentations I have ever seen where 
Mr. Commonman can meet with our administrators, and I believe that 
something good will come out of this meeting. 

I have all of the confidence in the world that this committee will 
see that something good comes not only to Colorado but to our sur- 
rounding States. ; 

We are in dire danger, as you all know. In fact, Huerfano County, 
so named in Spanish, means The Orphan, and we figure in Trinidad 
we might have to call that Huerfano too if things keep up as they are 
at the present time. 

As you know, primarily coal production has been the lifeblood of 
Las Animas County. 

I might go back to refer to the chart that you have and you will 
notice in 1910 Las Animas County produced over 5 million tons of 
coal per year. It was 5,595,000. That was one of the peak years. 

Compare that directly with 1956, which has just closed, and you 
w ill find that we had 1, 020,000 tons, approximately. Practically 5 or 
514 times more production in 1910 than in 1956. 

1917 and 1918 were our peak years. At that time we had a great 
number of coal mines, independent coal mines. As you will notice, 
in 1 year we had as high as 63 mines. At the present time we have 
22 mines operating. 

Do not be misled about that number 22, because those are actually 
small, what we call small mines, and most of them are not working 
daily. 

They have a staff of something like three employees per mine. 

Ninety-six percent of all of the coal that is being produced in Las 
Animas County today is being produced by Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp. in two mines, the Allen Mine and the Valdez or the Frederick 
Mine. That represents 96 percent. They are, shall be say, captive 
coal mines. That coal goes directly to Pueblo where it is turned into 
coke and so forth for the production of steel in Pueblo. 

We are very happy to have it. Without that in Las Animas County, 
Trinidad practically would be wiped off the map and we would be 
suffering as acutely as Walsenburg today. We are very grateful, of 
course, that we do have that kind of production, but the very lifeblood 
of our community, of course, depends on local production by local 
miners. 

At the present time we have approximately 1,215 miners employed 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron and only 65 miners for the other 
20 mines. That will give you something to think about. Numerically 
speaking, you say, we , have a lot of miners in Las Animas County, but 
they are not producing very much coal at the present time. 
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I might go back and digress a little bit, with your permission. 

When I first came to the United States I first came to Cripple Creek, 
where I became actively interested in gold mining. Since 1910 up to 

the present day I have been rather or very closely connected with 
mining, and especially from the economic point of view, because 
mining to me is not only that it got into my blood as a miner but got 
into me because of our economy. “And I think some of the finest people 
in the world I have found living in such coal towns, and I am very 
proud to say I am a part of that. 

Since 1910 I have watched the progress, and at the same time we all 
know it is very, very deplorable. When I came to Las Animas County 
tirst there were about 35,000 or 36,000 people in the county. Today 
there are 27,000. 

This morning some of the gentlemen said—and I think Mr. Dawson 
brought it out too—what happened to those people ? 

If you would join me and go to Hollywood a the Trinidad picnic 
you would find those people there. The last 2 } years the picnic is 
held annually in Los Angeles, and there are sonioiiak from 15,000 to 
17,000 people who come out of our district who congregate there to see 
people from Trinidad. 

You say, “How many people do you have in Trinidad ?” 

I will tell you we have 12,800. So our coal miners did not stay in the 
State. They are not actively engaged in any other enterprise. They 
have gone to California. California’s gain is our loss. 

I know you are here today in the interest of seeing what you can do 
in the coal mining industry and it is of vital importance to us. It is 
the very lifeblood of all the communities, as you know, in Wyoming 
Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Montana, and others. 

Replacements at the present time will not do the job because we do 
not have the transportation. 

Trinidad is very ideally located as far as railroads are concerned. 
What do we have? We have three major railroads. We have the 
Santa Fe trunkline, the C. & S., the Burlington and also the D. & R. G. 
and the Colorado & Wyoming. We are ideally located. Transporta- 
tion with us should be even in better condition than we have got right 
here in Pueblo but I am not here to discuss why we are better than 
Pueblo. 

But I am here to tell you that we need a shot in the arm. There is 
no question about it, and I believe we are on the right track. 

I might say, as I hs my looked over the situation a very deplorable 
thing has hs vppened i in Las Animas County. I do not know whether 
the judge realizes it or not, but the people who once were in our mining 
camps are gone entirely. 

May I take a moment to tell you that we have lost 17 camps in which 
there is no one living today as coal miners. They are: Starkville, 
Suffield, Bowen, Hastings, Helagua, Tercio, Cuatro, Primero, Coke- 
dale Bon Carbo, Berwind, Tobasco, Tollenberg, Three Pines, Val- 
lorso, Sopris and Morley. 

Morley just ceased to exist as of last year. 

I heard them tell this morning about what is left of these camps. 
I will tell you what is left—just the foundation and the memory of the 
echo of footsteps that used to be there. But economically they are 
gone and gone forever. 
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Another bad feature about reopening old mines, we know that is 
almost prohibitive. The mines around New Mexico and Trinidad, 
those mines cannot possibly open up. It would take over 2 years to 
put them back into production. Railways have been taken out and 
nothing left in there. In fact, I think there is a State law in most of 
the States now in which the entrances have to be closed. I guess you 
are conscious of that. 


That is what is happening to New Mexico and in some cases in our 


State. You will have to look for new openings. 

I might mention that the Colorado Fuel & Iron mines are now pro- 
ducing one-third of all of the coal in Colorado. It is coming out of 
those two mines, and they have not reached their possibilities. They 
are the most highly mechanized mines in the world. In fact, I have 
happened to live on different continents and I find these are the finest 
and best equipped and most productive mines. 

They have a capacity at the present time of 6,500 tons per day. If 
you will compare that to Walbenbure’s 62,000 they can produce as 
much in 10 days as the whole county of Huerfano did last year. 

Gentlemen, that is a low economy for Walsenburg. We would like 
to see if something cannot be brought about. 

The atomic age is not here yet, ‘that is, and we have to look around 
for coal to be used to pick up the slack. Maybe in 10 or 25 years the 
atomic energy will be here in a form that it will surpass what we have 
at the present time, and cheaper. But at the present time I think if we 
could only get our Government to find ways and means of using coal 0} 
producing coal—aspirin, as you all know, is one of the items made ou 
of coal. There are thousands of things that can be made out of coal, 
and it would be all to the benefit of mankind. 

I will say I think the tar proposition maybe will lead to something 
in the future, and I think that is food for development. I think that 
the gentleman should develop ways and means for utilizing coal to 
make other products. 

Most of you have been through the Rifle shale plant. I went through 
it and it was very, very interesting, but I think what we find out at 
the pilot plant there would apply not only to Walsenburg, but to all 
of our State. I think that we could produce oil, gasoline, as cheap 
or if not cheaper than coming out of the ground. 

I will not mdulge in any more of your time, but I do want to say 
that it has been a pleasure to have appeared before you, and we in 
Trinidad and the chamber of commerce and I, as an individual, would 
be glad to work in any shape or form with the United States Gov- 
ernment because we certainly do need aid for our economy and for 
our future. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Rowe, for an able and helpful 
statement. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Savior. I just want to thank you for coming up here. Not that 
anybody ever had any doubt about what Judge Chenoweth was telling 
us about the conditions in his own home county, but it is delightful to 
know that you would come up here and verify it in every detail. It 
is a pleasure to have you here. 

Mr. Rowe. Thank you. May I introduce our committee at. this 
time ? 
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Mr. Mercarr. Certainly. We will be glad to meet them, Mr. Rowe. 
Mr. Rowe. Harold Frank, manager of the chamber of commerce. 
Shaker Azar, immediate past president of the chamber of commerce. 
Frank Coke, who happens to be one of the small operators of inde- 
pendent mines, and he has suffered immeasurably in this deal. If 
the ‘re are any questions you would like to ask Mr. Coke on how you 
run a wagon mine, I know he would be happy to answer them. 

Mr. Mercatr. We are very glad to have them introduced to the 
committee. 

Mr. Dawson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Dawson. I have no questions, but I am interested in the com- 
ment you made on what you do with displaced miners—send them 
to Hollywood. I thought that was pretty hard and took pull. That 
is a new angle. 

Mr. Mercatr. If the gentleman will yield. Maybe they went to 
Hollywood after Colorado’s water. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Dawson. Perhaps we are overlooking something there. 

Mr. Rowe. They were forced out of Trinidad and had no place else 
to go. I do not know that they became great actors since they have 
gone there. 

Mr. Mercatr. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Gordon, I want to thank you for a very fine state- 
ment. When you read over that list of abandoned camps in Las 
Animas C ounty, it brought back some fond memories, I am sure, to 
Bob Hair and ‘other Colorado Fuel & Iron officials. It also brought 
back some memories to me, too. 

Some 30 years ago I happened to be working for the Colorado 

Supply Co., a subsidiary company of the C. F. & I. Co., and I used 
to call upon stores located in many of those camps which you just 
mentioned in your list. There is nothing there now ? 

Mr. Rowe. Not a thing. 

Mr. Curenoweru. Berwind, I believe, at one time, had some 4,000 
people, and there is not a single person there today ? 

Mr. Rowe. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Everything is gone? 

Mr. Rowe. Yes. I wrote an article on Morley entitled “Shall 
Morley Be No More?” ‘That is the last camp that went out, and I 
had about 300 requests from people who cea in Trinidad formerly 
who asked for a copy of it. Not that I am a great writer, but it is a 
story they knew and knew well. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CuenowetnH. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to say this: Even though the production 
of coal has gone down, as long as you can continue to produce people 
like Judge Chenoweth, you do not need to worry about coal. 

Mr. Rowe. Thank you. 

Mr. CuEeNoweETH. I appreciate that, Bill. We need help in Trini- 
dad. We need help in Walsenburg. They are very similarly located. 

You heard the picture from W alsenburg today perhaps in a little 
more graphic way than Las Animas County, but the counties are 
similarly located, depending upon the same resources for their econ- 
omy, and both are suffering a great deal. 
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I appreciate your presence and also the delegation that came with 
you, Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. J. F. Lake of Steamboat Springs. Come up Mr. Lake. 

Is there anyone here representing the Craig Chamber of Commerce ? 

Apparently no one is here. 

Proceed, Mr. Lake. 


STATEMENT OF J. F. LAKE, MANAGER, OSAGE COAL CO., 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLO. 


Mr. Lake. My name is J. F. Lake, manager of the Osage Coal Co., 
Steamboat Springs. 

I did not come down here to make any statement at all. In fact, I 
came only to add quantity and not quality to your hearing. 

I would like to state that we are very interested in research, cer- 
tainly, and are a contributor to, and endorse the program of the 
National Coal Association in the efforts they are putting forth. 

It seems that you people have probably learned here today, if you 
did not already know, that our problem out in Colorado is more or 
less at the present time a sales proposition. Being in the operating 
end, I feel that, if it is necessary for further statements to be presented 
here, probably our sales representative is in a better position to present 
them than I am. 

I think Mr. W. G. Joyce has a statement that could be presented 
that would lend more to your efforts, as they have turned out, than 
I can. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I think Mr. Joyce represents the Pittsburg & 
Midway Coal Mining Co. Is that right? 

Mr. Laxe. Yes. 

Mr. CuenowetH. We had a very fine statement from one of their 
representatives in Tulsa, Okla., Saturday, and I have him listed to 
appear here today. 

Mr. Laxe. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We appreciate your attendance here very much. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Lake, you are the first witness we have had today, 
I believe, from the west slope of Colorado. 

Mr. Lake. I think that is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. In your area, how many mines are operating ? 

Mr. Laxe. In our area there are about six mines, I think, except 
probably a few family mines that are opened more or less on a coop- 

ee basis. 

Mr. Sartor. These mines you referred to are in the general area of 
Steamboat Springs? 

Mr. Lake. They are in Routt and Moffat Counties in the northwest, 
the two counties in the northwest of Colorado. 

Mr. Saytor. Thank you ever so much. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Does Mr. Joyce want to follow you now? 

Mr. Lake. If agreeable with you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That will be fine. 

Mr. Joyce, we are happy to have you, and if you make as fine a 
witness as Mr. Phelps did Saturday, we know you will make a real 
contribution to the committee. 
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STATEMENT OF W. G. JOYCE, CHAIRMAN, COLORADO COAL 
COMMITTEE 








Mr. Joyce. Mr. Chairman, that is a big chore. 
I want you to know it is a pleasure and a privilege to appear before 
you and the other honorable members of the committee. 

My name is W. G. Joyce. I am employed by the Pittsburg & Mid- 
way Coal Mining Co. I serve in the capacity of western sales man- 
ager, with offices located in the University Building, Denver, Colo. 
I am also chairman of the Colorado Coal Committee, whose office is 
at 650 Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. It is in the latter capacity 
that I appear before you gentlemen. Consequently my remarks will 
be with reference to problems relating to noncaptive production 
throughout the State. 

We are aware of your keen interest in the welfare of our industry 
by your presence here today. I wish to express the appreciation of 
all members of our committee for the privilege of presenting the prob- 
lems confronting us and some suggestions for relief, which I will 
attempt to do briefly. 

Statements have been presented giving the statistical data with ref- 
erence to the loss of production of noncaptive mines, the number of 
men who have lost work as a result, all of which reflect the degrading 
of the coal industry in a State that ranks among the leaders of her 
sister States in bituminous coal reserves. 

The production of coal in the State of Colorado is insignificant when 
compared to national production. The result is that the plight of the 
industry within our borders is overlooked or regarded as inconsequen- 
tial by those looking at the national picture as a whole. But it is very 
realistic to the Colorado mine operators. 

There have been times in the past when the production of our non- 
captive mines played a vital role of importance to the State and Na- 
tion. The industry was capable of rising to these emergencies of the 
past. This will not hold true in the future if lack of foresight permits 
it to deteriorate beyond the point of recovery which is fast approach- 
ing, if not now existing. 

The demand for none aptive coal is seasonal. Our mines are consid- 
ered fortunate if they average 1 or 2 working days weekly, from March 
until August each year, and rarely do they realize a 5-day workweek 
from August through February. Frankly, our industry is simply a 
standby for natural-gas consumers. 

The economics involved point to a complete collapse of the noncap- 
tive coal operations in the State of Colorado with the exception of very 
small truck mines. 

This is a serious situation, the solution of which is vital to our State 
and Nation. Just how serious the matter is may be realized by con- 
sidering a single example. 

The Public Service Co.’s steam-generating plant located in Denver 
and its environs would consume over 1 million tons of coal annually if 
they used coal exclusively. The source of their coal supply is located 
within the counties of Boulder, Moffat, Routt, and Weld. The total 
production of all mines in the counties during the calendar year of 
1956 amounted to 1,223,774 tons, or the approximate equivalent of 
the fuel-energy requirements of this single consumer. It is true coal 
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production from these sources of supply could, and we honestly hope 
will, be increased, but the point I wish to emphasize is that production 
of the mines dependent upon this lone consumer is far below the 
danger line if an acute emergency arises. 

It takes time to increase the production of the average Colorado 
coal mine, and one of the basic reasons, which is lost sight of occa- 
sionally, is the fact that the coal industry in our State is not attracting 
young men. 

The result is, experienced miners are becoming scarce. Some are 
leaving for eastern fields or captive coal operations where work is far 
more steady and lucrative. This also is a matter of prime importance 
and bids ill for the industry in Colorado and elsewhere if steps are 
not taken to correct this situation. The best answer to this problem, 
in my opinion, is a healthy coal industry. 

I am sure that most coal consumers and public officials as well are 
not aware of the serious situation that exists within our industry as 
far as Colorado is concerned. This I believe is the fault of the coal 
industry itself. 

Most of us have been too concerned with our individual problems 
and not concerned enough with the problems of the industry as a whole. 
The natural-gas companies do not compete with each other as we do 
and consequently can take speedy action concerning their policies. 

Consequently we grasp at this opportunity to tell our unhappy story 
to willing listeners—I hope—much as a drowning man will grasp at 
a straw. I regret to say we have only about as much hope for sur- 
vival as he. 

Natural gas is, in relation to the noncaptive coal-mining industry of 
Colorado, what cancer is to the body. Its inexpensive use and greedy 
appetite has displaced our coals. It has done so with the blessing of 
our various governmental agencies which permits the importation of 
these valuable fuels within our State on a monopolistic basis and with- 
out regulation of direct off-line sales. Such sales permit the natural- 
gas company to dump their product at any price to the ruination of 
our industrial coal markets and, in fact, our noncaptive industry as a 
whole. 

It is our opinion that where one basic fuel industry is permitted to 
virtually destroy another, there is a necessity for governmental re- 
search and action in the public interest. 

The Government has furthered our decline through their pur- 
chases of natural gas for their service installations and other activities 
within our borders. The coal consumption of these various institu- 
tions would go a long way in giving us relief. 

One cannot help recall the demands made upon us during the war 
by the Government when we were told they were not ordering but 
demanding coal from us. The industry arose to meet the emergencies 
placed upon it, only to see their coal replaced by natural gas in vir- 
tually every activity after the war. In meeting the demands of the 
day, it was necessary to neglect many substantial coal consumers who 
likewise converted their plants to natural gas as a result. 

The Colorado Coal Committee made every effort to present coal in 
a favorable light to the Secretary of the Air Force for use as a primary 
fuel at the Air Academy now under construction, but natural gas again 
won Out. 
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This regardless of the fact the site of the Academy is underlain with 
coal and a mine is operating within a few miles of its southern bound- 
ary line. This is a good example of what natural-gas competition 

‘an do to the coal industry. When you have a coal mine virtually 
on the site of an institution in Colorado and cannot compete with 
natural gas imported from Texas, [ would say an investigation of some 
sort is in order. 

In that connection, gentlemen, | would like to submit a brochure 
that the Colorado Coal Committee submitted to the then Secretary 
Talbott as a mater of record. 

I am presenting that so the committee will realize that the coal 
industry has made some effort to encourage the use of coal in govern- 
mental installations. We have not stood idly by. We have spent 
money, and we have spent a lot of effort in order to convince the 
Government that coal was the economical fuel for their primary fuel 
energy requirements. 

We have no quarrel with natural gas as such and profoundly feel 
it has its place in our economy and in fuel-consuming markets, but 
we do not feel the coal industry of our State should be sacrificed for 
the benefit of 1 or 2 natural-gas companies and pipelines. There is 
a market and place for both fuels. It is apparent for the Govern- 
ment regulation, equitable to both industries, is of primary importance e. 
Coal is a basic commodity that contributes to the welfare of our State 
and Nation. To not regard it as such is risking the peril of disaster 
to both. 

Consider, if you will, the coal reserves of cur State alone in com- 
parison with natural-gas reserves of the Nation as a whole. Coal 
reserves within the State of Colorado are estimated to be sufficient 
to supply the entire national fuel requirement for many years. Natu- 
ral-gas reserves within the entire Nation are estimated at approxi- 
mately 22 years, and less than 2 percent of the known total fuel energy 
resources of the Nation. Surely we are shortsighted, indeed, if we 
do not conserve this valuable reserve of natural gas. It is far too valu- 
able to be wasted on industrial and institutional boilers. This waste 
is the result of greediness of our present generation. Do we not have 
some responsibility to conserve our natural-gas reserves for the use of 
future generations / 

The example of cause and effect which I have placed before you 
simply means that noncaptive coal-mine operators are in a desperate 
situation. They need help and all the help that your committee can 
give them. More mines close each year. More mines will continue to 
close until there is no semblance of an industry left. Such means 
the abandonment of the huge coal reserves of this State. It means 
the abandonment of rail lines. It means a severe blow to the economy 
of our State and Nation. It means in time of a national emergency 
a source of vital fuel will be lacking where once it could be, and has 
been, counted upon. It means noneaptive mines in Colorado need 
help now. The emergency is immediate. We respectfully submit 
the foregoing for your serious study and understanding of our diffi- 
culties and suggest the following courses of action be presented to 
Congress to assist noncaptive coal mines in Colorado to resume active 
operations : 
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(1) Conserve our natural gas resources. 

(2) Reconversion of Government. activities and institutions to the 
usage of coal as a primary fuel. 

I wish to add to the suggestion of conservation, that it be given 
serious consideration that natural gas be curtailed in an inferior 
usage under industrial boilers and institutional boilers as well. 

(3) Have the State of Colorado designated as a separate and dis- 
tinct area for the purchase of some export tonnage as long as the 

resent distress conditions of the coal industry remain within the 
tate. 

That is all, gentlemen, I want to thank you very much for the op- 
portunity of presenting that to you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much for a very fine statement. 

If there is no objection, the material supplied by the witness will 
be made a part of the committee files and we appreciate very much 
being supplied. 

(The documents will be found in the file of the committee.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. To your knowledge, has this Department of De- 
fense memorandum directing the use by military establishments of 
coal wharever practical, ever been superseded by any other Depart- 
ment of Defense ruling on the question ? 

Mr. Joyce. No; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think you have given us some interesting ma- 
terial and a good deal for thought. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Joyce, is this substantially the same recommenda- 
tion that was included by the President’s Committee on Coal, which 
made its report and said that the military should use coal in all mili- 
tary establishments ? 

Mr. Joyce. I beg pardon. With reference to that brochure? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Joyce. No. That was prepared by the committee at the time 
the site north of Colorado Springs was designated as the area for the 
Air Academy. Of course, it was not known at the time whether they 
would use coal or natural gas, and in an effort to persuade them to 
use coal, we went to that effort. 

Mr. Sartor. What happened as a result of this? Did you just send 
this to Washington ? 

Mr. Joyce. We sent it to Washington, we sent it to the Honorable 
Mr. Chenoweth, we sent it to all of our Senators and Representatives, 
and we sent it to the National Coal Committee, and we distributed it 
very widely. We had a lot of requests for that brochure. It got quite 
a little bit of notoriety. We followed it up with personal letters and 
appeals. 

We finally had a meeting with the engineers at the Air Academy, 
and they told us they were considering coal as a result of that, but 
natural gas is going in. It won out. 

Mr. Sartor. Is the company which employs you employed in the 
western slope development or in the eastern slope development ? 

Mr. Joyce. The western. We are in the northwest corner of the 
State. 

Mr. Sartor. You are in the same area as the witness who just pre- 
ceded you? 
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Mr. Joyce. Yes; Mr. Lake. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you. 

Mr. Joyce. You are very welcome. i 

Mr. Dawson. I want to commend the witness. I think your conclu- 
sions are very much the same as our witnesses from Utah in regard to 
this matter. 

Mr. Joycr. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. It is a very fine statement, Mr. Joyce. I have 
just one inquiry about the coal committee. Tell us what that is. 

Mr. Joyce. The Colorado Coal Committee is made up of the State 
committees with reference to fuel and conservation of fuel. It is made 
up of various memberships of various railroads and the coal operators 
throughout the State that are noncaptive. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How many members do you have in this organi- 
zation ? 

Mr. Joyce. IT think at the present time there is approximately 
twenty-some-odd. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Who contribute to the expenses ? 

Mr. Joyce. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. That is all. 

Mr. Joyce. The purpose of the committee is purely to promote the 
sale of Colorado coal, not the sale of any one company’s, but the sale 
of Colorado coal as a whole. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Would you call it a mining association related to 
coal ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. The next witness is Mr. Ralph Sargent, of Den- 
ver, assistant to the president of the Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado, and with him is Charles E. Beatty, division manager of the 
Public Service Company of Colorado, in Grand Junction, Colo. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think it is interesting to note that at this time 
Saturday in Oklahoma we had heard 14 witnesses. Today we just 
heard our 22d witness, indicating your folks are a good deal faster 


than they were in Oklahoma. I hope that does not bode any ill for 
the football team this coming fall. 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH SARGENT, JR., ASSISTANT TO THE PRESI- 
DENT, PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO, DENVER, COLO.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES E. BEATTY, DIVISION MANAGER, 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO, GRAND JUNCTION, 
COLO. 


Mr. Sarcent. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Ralph Sargent. Iam assistant to the president of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado, and I have with me Charles E. Beatty, 
who is the division manager of the Grand Junction division of the 
company. 

We were invited to appear at this hearing by Congressman Aspinall, 
who felt that this committee might be interested to hear about the 
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construction of our Cameo plant. That is a mouth-of-the-mine plant 
on the western slope, and Mr. Beatty is here to explain to the commit- 
tee the arrangements that we have in connection with that plant. 

I might say, before Mr. Beatty makes his statement, that we seem 
to be, as public utility engaged in both the business of distribution and 
sale of electricity and gas, both friend and foe here. I want to say, 
that we certainly appear here as a friend of the coal industry. 

We look at the future as our company being the major user of coal 
for the generation of electricity in the State. Our company in the 
year 1956 consumed in connection with its steam generating plant 
approximately 12 percent of the coal produced in the State. 

As we look to the future we see nothing but further increases in the 
use of coal in connection with the production of electricity at our 
steam-generating plant. 

‘I am particularly glad that the company has been given the oppor- 
tunity to appear here in connection with these hearings at the sug- 
gestion of Congressman Aspinall, because I feel that we can perhaps 
inject some note of optimism in the record which I am sure you people 
will be glad to hear. 

At this point I would like to present Mr. Beatty. He will refer to 
a map which I have had passed out to the members of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, we might have that map put in the record if it is 
agreeable with you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Preparation of a colored map for our record pre- 
sents some problem. With your permission, I think we can secure 
permission at this time to make it part of the file and see what we 
can do. 

Mr. Sarcent. All I had in mind was that it be made a part of the 
file of the committee, that perhaps the members of the committee would 
like to refer to the map as Mr. Beatty is presenting his testimony. 
That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
committee file. 

(The map will be found in the file of the committee. ) 

Mr. Beatry. Honorable Chairman and members of the committee, 
Congressman Aspinall asked me to make a short statement to you on 
what the Public Service Company is doing at Cameo. 

I might add, had I realized Mr. Dawson was going to be interested 
in where the plant of the Union Oil Co. was, I would have added to 
this map the location. It is, Mr. Dawson, on that red line, just north 
of the town of Grand Valley. Right at the end of that line is the 
location of their experimental oil shale plant. 

The division over which I have responsibility starts roughly at 
Shoshone and follows the Colorado River Valley down to Grand 
Junction, as shown on this map. 

We are primarily an electric distribution setup in the Grand Junc- 
tion division. However, we do serve natural gas in the city of Grand 
Junction and the towns immediately surrounding it. ; 

About 2 years ago it became apparent we were going to have to have 
additional capacity in the Grand Junction area, and when we started 
looking for plant sites, we immediately came to the point of a town 
and mine site of Cameo, which is 4 miles east of Congressman 
Aspinall’s hometown of Palisade, which is very nearly an ideal situa- 
tion for the plant. 
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It was close to our load center of Grand Junction. It was a ready 
source of fuel. Water was adjacent in the Colorado River and in the 
canal system of the Grand Valley irrigation system. And there was 
adequate space for increasing the size of the plant as well as the coal 
storage. 

Likewise, if we could locate a plant at mine site, which is some- 
thing you feel you always want, we are going to get away from coal 
transportation, which is‘a sizable portion of the cost of fuel laid down 
at any utility plant. 

The mine itself was an old mine. It had been in operation for about 
60 years. Not in the same family or the same ownership, but it has 
been well developed and well preserved. 

History shows that it has a high yearly production of 98,000 tons, 
which has gradually dropped to 17,600 in 1954. However, in the 
latter part of 1955 we changed the method of operation in the Grand 
Junction steamplant, so that during 1956 this mine has produced 
50,000 tons of coal, about 80 percent of which was sold to Public 
Service Co. 

The owner, when we approached him about the possibility of supply: 
ing coal for a large sized plant, was very cooperative. We found him 

ready and willing to think about a long-term contract which would 

su pply us with an adequi ite supply of coal. In working out the con- 
tract we had a lot of things we had to work out to guarantee him 
against increases in the cost of labor, materials, taxes, and all the other 
items that go into it; likewise, to.give the company certain product tion 
if he reduced his cost by reason of mechanization, which he could 
probably do with increased production. 

At the present time he is using coal cutters and is not a hand- 
“ae ated mine but — older ty st of operation. 

In addition to the coal t the operators currently have under 


contract, there was imn edintely adjacent to his mining property 


Government land containing co al which was available for lease, and 
the operator has been ble to obtain leases on this coal, which gives 


him a suihcient reserve to assure us of 25 years of 100 percent coal 


operation at this particular mine, if necessary. 
Phe plant, as planned now, is planned for operation of 100-percent 
coal; this despite the ne that the Pacifie Northwest Pipeline Co. is 


about 20 miles west of Grand Junction with a large available source 
of natural gas. 

The plant is laid out to contemplate 5 units, the first unit of 
which will be 22,000 kilowatts in size, will go into operation late in 
1957. ‘The ultimate capacity of the present plant will be 265,000 kilo- 
watts, as presently planned. Just when we cannot say, but it depends 
entirely upon the ‘growth of our area. 

We do fel that we are in a situation something like sitting on top 
of a voleano that can erupt overnight on us. 

During the first year of operation of the new plant at Cameo we 
will probably require some 80,000 tons of coal for production and 
an additional 15,000 tons in storage. This will be in addition to what- 
ever coal we use in our present Grand Junction steam plant. Ulti- 
mately at the top capacity, because of the way the plant operates, 
with some units out of service, the lower units, smaller sized units, 
usually being the least efficient units, we estimate the annual require- 
ments of this plant will be 500,000 tons of coal. 
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The mine is in no sense of the word a captive mine. During the 
years they had built up not only outside sources of sales, but we 
want them to continue to sell to outside people. 

We estimate that probably during the first year of operation, as 
the mine is operating now, there will be an increase in man-days of 
work to the coal miners in the neighborhood of 12,000, and that this 
can probably be increased to approximately 50,000 man-days at the 
time we reach the ultimate capacity. 

I might add, gentlemen, that the Cameo mine is the only railroad 
mine in Mesa County. There are about nine other small mines with- 
in the area. If history follows its natural course, we will in all prob- 
ability find that some of these mines will be approaching us to buy 
coal from them and we will certainly do so because we are in turn 
selling them kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

The biggest thing that we see to this particular type of operation 
is that we will have a modern plant, more or less on a base load, 
capable of competing economically with our plants in the Denver 
area, and that it will give to the miner a source of steady employ- 
ment, because our 80,000 tons of annual capacity will be down in the 
neighborhood of 275 tons every day in the year. That means that 
during the working period the mine is going to have to put out ap- 
proximately 400 tons per day. 

We will need continuous work from those folks. To me it offers 
a very golden opportunity to the coal miner who some of the previous 
witnesses stated worked only 2 to 3 days during the summer months, 
and for the next 6 months are sometimes not even that per week. 

The company is not unaware of the fact that some of the operators 
selling us coal on the eastern slope, or eastern-slope plant, have the 
problem of an up-and-down setup, as brought out by Mr. Joyce just 
briefly. 

I would like to state that we are presently working out a scheme with 
the operators to try to even out the flow of this production. It in- 
volves quite a bit of storage, but I am sure with the help of the oper- 
ators and our own engineering department, this can be done. If that 
can be worked out, then this summer the unemployment situation in 
the coal-mining industry should be evened out, and I think the flow of 
men willing to go back to the mines will improve. 

Congressman Aspinall asked me if I would just make a short 
statement to you gentlemen as to what we feel is the best way of help- 
ing the coal industry out. 

I think the previous witnesses have pretty well covered the situation. 
T would just like to state that we have a lot of available coal in the 
comparatively empty areas of Pitkin and Gunnison Counties. But 
in the service area of my company and the adjacent Western Colorado 
Power Co., with headquarters at Montrose, Colo., those mines could be 
helped in getting into production with some more study on the hvdro- 
genization and coking, but they have a transportation problem. They 
are all truck mines. They have got to transport their coal to rail- 
heads. 

One mine we are presently serving with electricity is producing 
about 600 tons of coal a day and have to haul it over very bad roads 
approximately 15 miles to railheads. 

Tf some help could be worked out similar to the help that has been 
worked out on the mine-access-road program for the uranium miners 
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and the nonferrous metals industry, I think it would be of some help. 

Another item of transportation that might be thought about would 
be something such as the pipeline that has just been put into operation 
for the transportation of coal to Cleveland. I think there is 108 miles 
of pipeline. Perhaps some further research on that type of transpor- 
tation where the mines could get their products down to railheads 
without going over the bad roads, fighting the snow conditions we 
have up here in the wintertime, would be a big help. 

I think that is all I have, gentlemen. I would be happy to answer 
any questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Sargent, I think you have supplied some 
highly interesting information to the committee. 

What is the present capacity of your system in your area that the 
Cameo mine and Cameo plant will be supplying? 

Mr. Sarcent. In the area itself we had a plant of 20,000. So it 
will approximately double the capacity. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You have plans for multiplying that 10 times 
over, if I heard correctly. 

Mr. Sarcent. Yes, sir. Our system capacity is in the order of 
590,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That includes 

Mr. Sarcent. The eastern-slope area. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think that is highly interesting. 

May I ask this further question: Are you utilizing rapid tax amor- 
tization in this construction of this generating plant? 

Mr. Sarcent. I presume the company will apply for a portion of 
the plant to be amortized rapidly in accordance with the usual practice 
that we have done heretofore. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is any major factor in this expansion at this time, 
the availability of that tax benefit ? 

Mr. Bearry. No, Congressman, it is not a major factor. Asa matter 
of fact, I am not advised that the company is going to seek a certificate 
to authorize the company to take accelerated amortization on construc- 
tion of that plant. We have similar certificates on our Denver plants, 
but I am not advised that the Cameo plant will be under that program. 

Mr. Epmonnson. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. I want to thank you for bringing to the committee 
a pattern that I hope will be a pattern for the whole future of this 
industry in this area. TI hope that some of our utility people a little 
further north will use the same pattern. 

In Oklahoma one of the witnesses made a statement, with which I 
concur, that we are going to need all of our fuel sources, all of our 
power sources. And certainly you are foresighted here in looking 
ahead for the development of this important natural resource for a 
power source down there in an area that is rapidly growing. It isa 
bright spot, an optimistic picture in this whole affair. 

Mr. Sargent. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. EpmMonnpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sayrtor. I would like to join my colleagues in congratulating 
yon on the mine you have at the Cameo to use coal. 

Let’s try to get the whole picture. I notice here on this map you 
have, I believe, 10 steam plants and 8 hydroelectric plants. Is that 
substantially correct ? 

Mr. Sargent. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sartor. In the 10 steam plants, how many of them use coal? 

Mr. Sarcent. They all use some coal. Let us start out ey that 
premise and let’s count those that have another form of fuel. I think 
that would be a little faster. The hydro plants naturally would not. 

Mr. Sayor. In other words, on the 10 steam plants? 

Mr. Sarcent. Yes. Five of those plants have other types of fuel. 

Mr. Sartor. What are the other types, both gas and oil ? 

Mr. Sarcenr. Gas usually, and 1 or 2 of them have some oil, put in 
some oil. 

Mr. Sartor. Has your company made a study of the use of coal in 
these plants or were they originally coal plants and then converted to 
gas? 

Mr. Sarcent. One of the oldest plants, which is a combined plant, is 
the plant just outside of Boulder known as our Vallamont plant, orig- 
inally a coal plant, and after natural gas became available in that area, 
it went to gas and the coal combined. 

The three plants that are located there in the Denver area were all 
built and started as combined plants from the time they started. They 
are all new since the end of the war. 

Mr. Sartor. It would be possible to use only coal in those plants ? 

Mr. Sarcent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. The reason I ask that: I concur in the opinion of one 
of the witnesses who appeared here today, in which he stated he felt 
the tendency as far as space heating, as far as home heating is con- 
cerned, would probably continue to grow as far as gas, and therefore as 
a means of conserving the future home use of the supplies of gas we 
might look for utilities to use coal. After all, it is a good deal easier 
for utilities to use coal than it is for some housewife to use coal. But 
I am delighted to know that your company has this new plant at 
Cameo and the extent to which you have your plans made for the 
future. 

To me it shows a healthy sign of looking to the future by your com- 
pany. In this area where power is going to be needed more and more, 
I think it is a splendid indication of farsightedness of the management 
of your company. 

Mr. Sarcent. I have some statistics that the committee might 
possibly be interested in, directed at your question. 

For the 12 months ended December 31, 1955, the company consumed 
at their steam generating plants 310,453 tons of coal. In the 12 months 
ending December 31, 1956, the company consumed at its steam generat- 
ing plants 409,983 tons of coal, or an increase of 32.1 percent in the use 
of coal at its steam generating plants. I think that those figures are 
indicative of the trend that we will see continuing in the future, at least 
so far as Colorado is concerned. 

Mr. Sartor. Let me ask you this, Mr. Sargent: the company in this 
area feels there will be an increase of from 15 to 20 percent in the needs 
each year for the next number of years, next few years, probably 5? 

Mr. Sarcenr. Yes, sir. The gr owth that has been ‘taking place i in 
the service territory of the company has been something fantastic. We 
anticipate that the figures—that our customer increase will be at about 
the rate of 14 percent per year. And I expect, and our engineers who 
are engaged in studying our future electric system feel, that that trend 
will continue. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Thank you very much, Mr. Sargent and Mr. 
Beatty, for that very fine presentation. I am sorry Mr. Aspinall could 
not be here. I will tell him of the splendid statement you made. 

Mr. Beatrry. Thank you very much. 

Just before I leave, 1 w ould like to insert one other statement into 
the record. 

Mr. Hefferly in his statement this morning—I am sure were he here, 
he would agree with me—made one error in just reading off about Fre- 
mont C ounty. He stated a new plant was being built by Public Service 
Co. down there. That is part of the area of Souther n Colorado Power 

30. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

(Subsequently, Mr. Sargent submitted the following letter for the 
record :) 

PuBLic SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO, 
Denver, Colo., March 13, 1957. 
Congressman Ep EpMONDSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Coal Research, 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN EDMONDSON: In connection with the hearings in Pueblo, 
Colo., on March 11 by the Subcommittee on Coal Research, a question was directed 
by the subcommittee to the representatives of Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado appearing as to whether or not the company had been authorized to take 
rapid amortization on the construction cost of its Cameo plant now under con- 
struction. It was stated to the subcommittee at the hearing that the represent- 
atives were not adviSed that the company had received a certificate authorizing 
such rapid amortization in connection with this plant. 

On returning to Denver and inquiring as to this matter here, I am now advised 
that the company did apply for and receive from the Office of Defetnse Mobili- 
zation such a certificate in connection with the facilities now under construction 
of the Cameo plant, pursuant to section 168 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. I am writing this letter to you to correct the testimony presented by the 
company in this regard. 

I had been under the impression that the Office of Defense Mobilization had 
closed its expansion goals on electiric power and had not been accepting applica- 
tions for such certificates for some time, and that this situation applied to the 
Cameo plant of the company. Actually, the expansion goals on electric power 
were closed December 31, 1955. Just prior to that date, however, the company 
did make application for a certificate as to its Cameo plant, and said application 
was accepted by the Office of Defense Mobilization before the closing date. 

On April 16, 1956, the company was granted a certificate under section 168 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, pursuant to which certificate the facilities 
of the first 22,000-kilowatt unit of the Cameo plant of the company now under 
construction have been certificated as necessary in the interest of national de- 
fense during the emergency period, and 55 percent of the construction cost 
thereof has been found by the Office of Defense Mobilization to be attributable to 
defense purposes. As a consequence, the company is authorized to take aeceler- 
ated amortization on 55 percent of the final cost of this unit. 

It might be pointed out here that the Cameo plant of the company is located 
in an area which has in recent years experienced rapid growth and development 
in the mining and processing of uranium and vanadium. Likewise, the first 
substantial experimental, private development of the extraction of petroleum 
from oil shale within the United States is taking place not far from the location 
of the plant. 

As stated above, the expansion goals on electric power of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization were closed on December 31, 1955. Such expansion goals have not 
been reopened by that office since that date. Further, the company has been ad- 
vised by the Office of Defense Mobilization that the reopening of this expansion 
goal is not presently contemplated by that Office. Under the present program, 
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therefore, if additional generating units are to be constructed by the com- 
pany at the Cameo site, the facilities of such units would not be eligible for cer- 
tificates from the Office of Defense Mobilization authorizing accelerated amortiza- 
tion of any part of the cost of such facilities. 

I would appreciate it very much if this letter to you as chairman of the sub- 
committee could be incorporated in the record of the proceedings before the sub- 
committee at Pueblo, to correct the testimony of the company presented. 

If you have any further questions in this regard, please feel free to contact me, 
and I will be happy to furnish you or the subcommittee with any additional 
information that may be desired. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH SARGENT, Jr., 
Assistant to the President. 
Mr. Cuenoweru. Mr. Bridwell. 


STATEMENT OF 0. F. BRIDWELL, SECRETARY, NORTHERN 
COLORADO COALS, INC., DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Bripweixt. Mr. Chairman, Representative Chenoweth, and 
gentlemen, my name is O. F. Bridwell. I am secretary of the Northern 
Colorado Coals, Inc. Colorado Coals, Inc., has for members the coal 
operators in the northern coalfields just north of Denver. 

I am secretary also to the Western Colorado Coal Producers Asso- 
ciation which includes a good many of the larger operators in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Utah. This organization has for its purposes 
mainly labor relations, and occasionally interests itself in legislation 
on a national level, with the Congress, in other words. 

I am also secretary of the Colorado Coal Committee. Mr. Joyce 
is chairman of the Colorado Coal Committee and has already testified 
before your committee here. 

All of these Gpeaizations have their principal offices at 650 Equi- 
table Building, Denver 2, Colo. 

I have prepared a st: ,tement that I have handed to the committee 
and most of the points covered in that statement have already been 
brought before your committee, so there is no need, I think, to read 
the statement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, the statement will be accepted 
for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF O. F. BRIDWELL, SECRETARY, NORTHERN COLORADO CoALs, INc., 
DENVER, COLO. 


My name is O. F. Bridwell, I am secretary, Northern Colorado Coals, Inc.; 
secretary, Western Coal Producers Association; secretary, Colorado Coal Com- 
mittee. All these organizations have their principal office at 650 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver 2, Colo. 

This statement will relate specifically to the problems of members of Northern 
Colorado Coals, Inc., who are owners and operators of coal mines located 10 to 
20 miles north of Denver in the so-called northern Colorado coalfield. The prob- 
lems of these operators are generally typical of the problems of all Colorado 
and many other western coal operators. 

In 1920, in the northern Colorado field, 38 coal mines produced 2,351,577 tons. 
In 1956 this field had 8 mines which produced 643,812 tons. Two mines closed 
in 1956, leaving 6 mines currently operating in the field. This decline of 73 
percent in production in 36 years is phenomenal when considered against the fact 
that the use of heat energy in all its forms has multiplied several times during 
that period, and the fact that Colorado’s known reserves of coal are so enormous. 

The cause of coal’s decline lies basicly in the seemingly inexhaustible supply 
of inexpensive natural gas which has moved, since 1927, into the markets from 
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Texas, Kansas, and now from the San Juan Basin in Colorado. This gas has 
been able to displace coal in any fuel market it desired to take. 

Still remaining for the producers of Northern Colorado Coals, Inc., are, prin- 
cipally, the nearby electric power market, during 3 or 4 winter months each 
year when the use of gas is voluntarily curtailed by the power companies; the 
Great Western Sugar Co., which also operates mainly in the winter; and 
Federal and other Government agencies, such as Lowry Field and the Federal 
Center in Denver; and a small amount (20 percent of the total market) of 
domestic and commercial business outside the principal cities, where gas does 
not reach. 

Some of the problems inherent in the above-described situation are obvious: 
First, coal is now almost completely dependent upon the industrial market, 
which uses fine or slack coal, traditionally the lowest priced. The problem is 
how to stay alive depending on the low realization available on slack coal, or 
in the alternative, how to reduce costs so that low realization coal can bring 
a profit. Second, all the markets are highly seasonal. Heavy industry uses 
coal as winter standby fuel for natural gas. The other markets are largely 
wintertime markets. The 6 remaining mines in the northern Colorado field 
averaged 152 days work in in 1956, and produced 630,000 tons. Developed to 
capacity these same 6 mines, working full-time could produce 114 million tons, 
reducing their costs and increasing their efficiency tremendously. The problem 
is how to stay alive on part-time work, or, in the alternative how to stabilize 
the market for summer as well as winter operations. Third, many good mines 
have been forced to close, and with them has been lost forever a staggering 
amount of developed coal. The remaining mines must keep their mines in 
operating condition or lose their developed reserves. 

Almost no one doubts but that our country’s insatiable appetite for heat 
energy will eventually require the use of every ounce of every fuel resource 
it has within its borders or can get elsewhere—including all of Colorado’s and 
the West’s immense deposits of coal. How to preserve and prosper such coal 
mine operations as still remain in Colorado and the Western States, and most 
quickly bring about a desirable growth and greater exploitation of the substantial 
coal resources available is a difficult question to answer. Your committee is to 
be highly commended for undertaking to focus thinking and action in this direc- 
tion, and the coal industry in Colorado and the West will be pleased to cooperate 
in any way possible. 

In the electric power generating industry lies one of the greatest hopes of 
the coal industry. Perhaps something might be done to encourage the power 
companies and REA plants to step up the complete retirement of natural 
gas as their boiler fuel in favor of coal. Most of them expect and plan to have 
to do this eventually. Limiting the use of natural gas under boilers by all such 
plants in coal producing areas might well be a conservation measure in the best 
interests of the public and national welfare. Certainly year-round use of coal 
by powerplants would help stabilize existing coal operations. 

There might also be some way to encourage powerplants to consider extrac- 
tion of the volatile byproducts of coal and the use of the resultant char for 
boiler fuel. The sale of the byproducts would tend to reduce fuel costs. Any 
agency which might pioneer in this field would be greatly helped by some tieup 
with the power industry, due to the necessity for a market for char. 

The conversion of coal to liquid and gas form by hydrogenation or other 
processes is, of course, a probable eventual devolopment. Perhaps all has been 
done researchwise that can be done along these lines. If not, further research 
should be fostered, and a beginning encouraged in this potentially great develop- 
ment. 

Finally, during 


these last 30 years, industry leaders, Government installation 
officials, and others, have come t 


to look with disfavor on coal as a fuel at their 
plants. New plants go on on gas, old plants convert, if and when they can. The 
coal industry can, and does often show that coal is less expensive. will always 
be available in sufficient quantity at low cost, and that coal should be adopted 
at the institution or plant. But there is a lack of acceptance—a determination 
that conversion or adoption of gas fuel is the thing to do. If anything can be 
done it should be done to encourage thoughtful and fair consideration of coal 
consumed in modern automatic, smokeless, equipment, and to encourage accept- 
ance of the certainty of the economy and relatively low cost of coal and its 
availability over the long pull. 

Northern Colorado Field coals and other western coals must not lose their 
remaining markets, and be allowed to go completely out of business. The na- 
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tional welfare requires the survival of this nucleus of modern coal mines. Heavy 
industry still using coal must be held on coal, modernizing their coal plants, 
where necessary, instead of converting to gas. A trend of conversion from gas 
back to modern coal plants should be initiated and maintained. And this can 
all be accomplished, based upon sound long-range economics, with little if any 
sacrifice in convenience, and with no trace of subsidy. Your committee on coal 
research might well spark a revival of an attitude of acceptance of coal as a 
boiler fuel worthy in every respect of first consideration in the areas where it 
is abundant. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If you care to highlight any of the points, we will 
be glad to do that. 

Mr. Briowett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is what I would 
like to do. 

I would like to reiterate what has already been said, that the major 
cause of coal’s decline in Colorado lies basically in its competition 
with natural gas. Natural gas came into Colorado in 1929 from the 
Texas fields and had been augmented by lines from the Kansas fields, 
and is now just beginning to receive gas from the San Juan Basin up 
through Rock Springs and down through Wyoming into the Denver 
area. 

It has seemed that this natural gas has been able to displace coal 
in Colorado since 1927 in any fuel market that it desired to take. 

In Denver practically 100 percent of the homes are heated by 
natural gas, and all of the other communities in Colorado that are 
served by gas have just about the same situation. 

In Denver it is almost a hundred percent of the commercial market, 
the small ones, the laundries, the small commercial consumers that 
are served by natural gas. 

I agree with what has already been said here that the coal industry 
can write that market off, the domestic market and small commercial, 
off completely. It is gone forever. If it is not always taken care of 
by natural gas, there will be some other form of heat engine used to 
heat. our homes and small industries. Perhaps electricity, which 
would bring it back to coal as a primary source, but not directly. 

I would like to reiterate or emphasize, perhaps, just a few things 
that I think might be done by this committee to help the coal industry. 

I might start that off by highlighting some of the problems once 
more, at least those problems that have not already been touched upon. 

First, since the coal industry is losing its domestic and small com- 
mercial markets almost entirely, the industry becomes dependent al- 
most completely upon the industrial market. If we include in the 
industrial market the electric utility market, the coal industry is going 
to be dependent almost entirely upon that market which consumes the 
fine or slack coal, traditionally the lowest priced of the prepared 
sizes of coal. The problem then resolves itself to how to stay alive 
on this low realization coal. Either that, or in the alternative, how 
to reduce mining costs, to such an extent that survival is possible. 

Second, the industrial markets as we have them in Colorado, the 
electric power market, the Great Western Sugar Co., the Government 
installations that still burn coal, like Fairchild, Lowry Field, and 
the Federal Center that still burns coal at least to a certain extent 
buy their coal in the wintertime. They begin taking coal in September 
or October and are through taking coal in March. 

That brings up the sec “ond problem—that all of these markets that 
are remaining for coal in Colorado are highly seasonal. The power 
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companies burn gas all summer. There is no need for coal in the 
Government installations in the summertime. Coal is merely a 
standby in the production of electric power in most of these plants 
you heard about from Mr. Sargent. f 

So the problem facing the coal industry is how to stay alive on 
part-time work when the mines only work a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty days out of the year, and the problem is how to keep alive 
on that kind of business. 

Or, in the alternative, how can we stabilize the markets so that it 
will continue to some extent during the summer months. 

Third, you have heard a great deal of testimony today about the 
large number of mines that have closed down. That brings up the 
third problem, which is the remaining mines are the best mines, they 
are the lowest cost mines left in the State. The operators have been 
able to mechanize and get their production costs down as low as pos- 
sible. The larger mines that remain are the ones that have been able 
to stand the competition up to this point. They are the lowest-cost 
mines, and their problem is how to keep their mines operating so as 
not to lose their development. 

You have heard testimony today to the effect that when a mine 
closes down, caving and so forth sets in and they lose the mine. These 
remaining operators now are faced with the problem of keeping their 
mine operating at least to a sufficient extent to keep from losing the 
reserves in the mines they have developed. 

The ones that are closed, the higher-cost mines that have already 
been forced out, are done. There is not anything that can be done 
about them. 

The mines remaining have a tremendous capacity to increase pro- 
duction. They are trying to live on part time, and they could increase 
and can still increase if they are needed, if they can just keep their 
mine operating in the meantime. 

How to bring relief immediately is an extremely difficult question, 
and your committee is to be highly commended for undertaking to 
focus the thinking of the country and of the Congress on this highly 
important problem—how to keep the industry, how to bring relief 
to the industry in order to keep what we have left from disappearing 
completely. 

Perhaps some of these suggestions for relief that I am going to 
make have already been made in one form or another, but just to make 
sure, I would like to take just a minute to emphasize them. 

It has been pointed out that in the electric power generating in- 
dustry lies the principal hopes of the coal industry in Colorado. Most 
of these plants are designed so that they can burn coal a hundred 
percent. Their design is basically on coal. Perhaps something might 
be done by your committee to encourage the power companies and the 
REA plants that are being built and developed to step up their com- 
plete retirement and natural gas so that the market can be stabilized 


during the summer months. 


These companies, it seems to me, eventually will have to retire na- 
tural gas in their powerplants. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Can you suggest what might be done to do that? 

Mr. Briowett. The only suggestion we have been able to come up 
with has already been mentioned, that is, conservation and natural 
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gas for higher use than burning under the boilers to run turbines for 
electric powerplants. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Boiling it down to just fundamentals, would you 
mean by that for Congress to come in and say that you shall not burn 
this fuel for a certain purpose ? 

Mr. Bripweti. We would even accept that; yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We just wondered how do you expect us to do 
it when your governing bodies right in your own neighborhood, having 
this coal right under them, will not come out and make that kind of 
an effort for their own immediate use, for their own installation. 

How could we tell a city government, for example, “You shall not 
burn anything but coal in your installations,” when that city govern- 
ment has elected, having coal right in its own back yard, to use 
something else? 

Mr. Bripweti. It may seem farfetched or impossible of execution, 
but the Federal Government has undertaken some regulation of nat- 
ural gas, as far as distribution and use; has it not? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes, sir. But most of the force now being 
exerted upon Congress is in the direction of relaxing that regulation 
rather than increasing it, and we have the very strong recommenda- 
tion of the President on that score now before us for consideration. 
In other words, less legislation rather than more. 

Mr. Briwwett. It would seem to me that there might be something 
done by the committee to encourage the heavy industry to give con- 
sideration to coal. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are certainly open for suggestion on that score. 

Mr. Bripwe.ti. What the mechanics of it would be, I do not know. 
I realize it is a very difficult proposition. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Mercatr. Is not that encouragement going to have to come as a 
result of something that the Government does to make coal a more 
competitive product rather than by conservation legislation such as 
you suggest? 

Mr. Bripwewu. Very likely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Metcarr. Perhaps the direction of this committee would be to 
research into more improved methods of burning coal, so that it would 
be competitive today with natural gas, so that there would be an in- 
centive to return to it as a fuel. 

Mr. Briowetx. Yes. In the coal industry, of course, their costs 
could be decreased materially if they could operate 250 days a year 
instead of 125 to 150. 

Mr. Mercarr. If an overall research brought out those facts that 
costs could be reduced, so that the coal industry could go into other 
utilities and make a sales program such as was deseribed here a little 
while ago, would not that be a solution rather than to have a complex 
system of controls? 

' Mr. Briowexx. An arbitrary system of controls? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. Let the natural competitive market make coal 
a preferred fuel. 

Mr. Bripwett. Somehow or another, though, the coal industry being 
composed, as it is, of a number of small operators that are not sub- 
ject to combination, so that they can sell their product at a low cost, 
puts them at a competitive disadvantage. 
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Mr. Mercautr. We have had an idea that perhaps combination is 
what makes products sell at a higher cost; a combination that amounts 
to a monopoly. 

Mr. Briwett. Or, conversely, combination can make a lower cost. 

Mr. Mercatr. If the operation is too small to be efficient and to 
supply the needs that a larger combination would supply. 

However, again, without natural forces, natural economic forces 
enter in there? If we can develop means by financing research pro- 
grams and project, if we can develop means to make coal competitive, 
then the Government’s job will have been done. 

Mr. Bripwe._t. What concerns some of us is what is going to happen 
to the coal industry if we cannot develop those things to make it com- 
pletely competitive under all circumstances. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That concerns all of us, Mr. Bridwell. 

In the interest of getting on to these other witnesses, we are going 
to ask to sum up w hat you can in about 2 minutes of ‘what else you 
want to say, and then we are going to ask, if you have any further 
suggestions, to submit them to us by letter or memorandum, and we 
will be very pleased to have them. 

Mr. Bripwewt. If I might have time to mention one other point. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are going to give you 120 seconds further. 
Go right ahead. 

Mr. Bripwett. Finally, IT just wondered if there might be some- 
thing your committee could do to help make for a more favorable 
climate when we do present our case. 

It seems to us—and the coal committee, as y 1 have heard, in every 
case has tried to present the facts with respect to coal, and we find 
there is a lack of acceptance. We do the best we can, and employ en- 
gineers and prepare brochures, and then it seems that we run into an 
attitude or lack of acceptance on the part of officials in Government 
installations and officials with the various plants that are going in 
which just throws coal out almost arbitrarily, without giving serious, 
it seems to us, very serious consideration to the use of coal. 

Although it seems we will, to our own satisfaction at least, have 
proved that coal over the long period can do a very economical job, 
competitive in every respect and in almost a hundred percent of the 
cases, we still lose the job. Perhaps this committee can do something. 

Mr. Evmonpson. I think we can assure you the committee not only 

can be helpful in that regard but intends to be helpful in that regard. 
One thing we intend to do is to ask the Department of Defense whether 
it meant what it said in this memorandum or has had a new policy. 

Mr. Brrpwett. I do not know whether that has been changed or not. 

I will close by ths anking the committee for coming out here to Colo- 

rado and having the patience and taking the time to listen to us. 

We do need help right now and not 15 or 20 years from now, when 
most. of us are gone. We think the situation is critical. We need help 
pre ek itely. We can use the help for long-range also, but we espe- 

ially need the he Ip now. 

Mr. Epmonson. Thank you very much, and we are becoming in- 
creasingly aware on that too, sir. 

[ think on the question of patience, you gentlemen who have been 

ane around this long to testi ifv rate just as high as the members 
of is committee. We appreciate your waiting to testify. 
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Will you call the next witness ? 
Mr. CuenowetH. Mr. Fred Smith, of the research foundation of the 
Colorado School of Mines. 


STATEMENT OF FRED SMITH, RESEARCH FOUNDATION, COLORADO 
SCHOOL OF MINES 





Mr. Smiru. I appreciate the opportunity to testify here, and will 
be very brief. I would like to say a few words about the coal research. 

About 18 months ago we devoted some of our own funds to a project 
of trying to improve the coking properties of western coal. We ap- 
plied techniques that are successful with nonferrous metals. As a 
result, we are able to prepare a product that has very good metallurgi- 

‘al coke characteristics and byproducts of steam coal. 

We got a good deal of help from Bill Landers of the Bureau of 
Mines and Tom Allen. 

The point of all of this is I would like to recommend to the com- 
mittee and to the industry, in general, that all research be pointed 
toward bringing in techniques and methods and philosophies from 
other industries. 

Il am afraid the research will not solve all the coal industry’s prob- 
lems, but the best bet to solve these problems is by bringing 1m all the 
techniques that are available. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Epmonpson. May I ask you one question regarding the help 
you have had from the Bureau of Mines and, I think you mentioned, 
the bituminous coal research. 

Mr. Smirn. Tom Allen, the State coal mine inspector. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Have you had any grants or contracts from out- 
side sources to assist you in specific research projects ? 

Mr. Surry. We are using our own funds right now. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Have you had in the past, to your knowledge any 
from any other source? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir; we have had some State funds, but they have 
been minor. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What percentage of your research work at present 
is devoted to coal ? 

Mr. SmirH. Our coal budget over the 18 months has run around 
$18,000. It has been about $8,000 capital costs and the other $10,000 
labor and overhead. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mrrcarr. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. You say you are with the Research Foundation of the 
Colorado School of Mines? 

Mr. Smirn. With the research foundation. 

Mr. Saytor. Let’s get this straight. In other words, the Colorado 
School of Mines is a State supported institution, is it not? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes; it is. We are a separate nonprofit research or- 
ganization. We are not connected with the school. 

Mr. Sartor. Are you located at the same place? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. Who composes your board? Let us put it this way: 
What does your organization consist of ? 
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Mr. Smirn. Our board consists of various members of industry— 
Climax Molybdenum, Stearns Rogers, and various other well-known 
outfits. We are specifically set up to do research work for the mineral 
industry on a nonprofit basis. We do not employ students, we use 
full-time engineers for this work. 

Mr. Sartor. You do it not only for the coal industry but for the 
ferrous and nonferrous metals / 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. We try to stay out of research work in which 
we are not qualified, such as biologics or physics or electronics. 

Mr. Sayuor. I am interested in your statement that you do not think 
that research has all of the answers, because to me your own state- 
ment does not agree with what you have said, because the angles you 
have asked us to look into, I think are also research. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. But I think somebody pointed out. here that there 
are two kinds of research—something for the long haul of 20 years 
and something to save an industry in the immediate future. Whether 
research can save it within the next 6 months, 5 years, 10 years, those 
are the points that have to be determined, and research has to be so 
slanted that it does the Job you want it to do. 

Mr. Saytor. Since you are an organization of the type you have 
specified, would you recommend to this committee that this research 
recommended by us would be set up as a separate function of the 
United States Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. Smirn. I would want to consider all of the possibilities before 
making a recommendation of any kind. I did not come prepared to 
give a written statement or get into a long discussion. We did not have 
too much time to prepare too much. 

Mr. Saynor. Mr. Smith, after all, I am interested in getting the 
reactions you have, whatever they may be, and I know the committee 
will be interested. If you have any, I want you to feel free to send 
them right to us. 

Mr. Sairn. I certainly will. I would like to. 

Mr. Saytor. We will be happy to have them. 

Mr. Suaru. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. Because this committee is trying, under the able leader- 


ship of our chairman, to let everybody get in and give us every idea. 
We do not want to exclude anybody. 


Mr. Suir. I think you are doing a good job. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I just want to ask one question, Mr. Smith. How 
old an organization is this research foundation ? 

Mr. Smiru. We have been in business 5 years. 

Mr. CuenowetrH. What is your title? 

Mr. Suir. Tam manager of the mining division. 

Mr. CHENoweEtTH. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Smirn. We have 70 full-time employees. 

Mr. CuHENowetu. Seventy? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. All at the Colorado School of Mines? 

Mr. Smiru. The research foundation. 
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Mr. Cxuenowetu. All of your work is done in connection with the 
school of mines’ 

Mr. Smtru. No, sir. We are separate from the school of mines. 
We do not teach, but we employ some of the professors as consultants. 

Mr. Curenowetu. Do you have separate buildings? 

Mr. Smrrn. We have a separate building. We have a separate 
staff. We have a separate accounting department, entirely separate. 

Mr. CHenowerH. But you do use some of the professors at the 
school ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. CuenowetH. That is what I want for the record. Thank you. 

Mr. Besser, you have been very patient all day. If you wish, we 
will hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF J. S. BESSER, SALES MANAGER, COLORADO FUEL & 
IRON CORP., PUEBLO, COLO. 


Mr. Besser. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is J. S. Besser. I am sales manager of coal for the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. I am vice president ‘of the Colorado-Mexico Coal 
Operators’ Association. I am vice chairman of the Colorado Coal 
Committee. We are members of Western Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion. Iam also a director in the National Coal Association of Wash- 
ington that has been mentioned here a number of times. 

1 do not feel I have anything of particular advantage that has not 
already been said today. 

If I may, I would reemphasize the fact that I think it would be 
very helpful if your committee could try and reactivate some of -~ 
Government promises we have had, like helping distressed coal area 
by putting out invitations to bid on export coal that were restricted to 
certain areas so that you had some chance of getting them when you 
are inside of the United States like we are. 

We have demonstrated we could do something on that if they give 
us such an invitation. 

Then, if the Government policy was pushed along that Government 
facilities would use coal out here wherever they could. But they 
do not seem to do it. 

Regarding research, certainly every forward-looking industry 
should have some research. On the other hand, there is some re- 
search that develops uses for coal in which the amounts required are 
so small it does not mean anything. I am not an engineer, I am just 
a peddler of coal. What I am getting at is, as I understand it, here 
is nylon: Nylon is made of coal, but a nickel’s worth of coal would 
make a hundred pairs of nylons. That does not help the coal 
industry. 

What the coal industry needs is something that will give it tonnage 
now before it goes under. 

As I see it, I do not know how that can be done unless the Gov 
ernment helps out on these two points I have mentioned—the export 
coal and the Government facilities using coal wherever it was avail 
able. 

In some instances the engineers of these outside associations. em 
ployed by them, have definitely shown coal is cheaper and more avail 
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able as fuel, but these chaps in Washington, it does not make any 
difference tothem. The thing is set up for oil anyway. 

I have personally talked to some of the ICA in Washington about 
the export business and I just get brushed off. That is all. You do 
not get anywhere at all. You do not know what else to do excepting 
to try, and we have gone and tried, but we are still hung up. 

Gentlemen, that is about all I have to say. The rest of it has been 

said by our other representatives—Mr. W illiams, Mr. Bridwell, Mr. 
Joyce, and these various fellows from the coal- producing counties. 
I feel I have nothing more to add to that. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Metcalf, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Besser, I just want you to know that you are not 
alone in getting turned down. But you have to develop the Wash- 
ington attitude— you just have to keep bouncing back. You have to 
be like the toys your children play with: You may push them over, 
but they are so weighted they come right back up again. That is 
what we have got to keep doing down there, and if we keep doing it 
enough times, someday somebody is going to see the light. 

Mr. Brsser. Along that line, I think the Colorado Fuel & Iron set 
np an office in the city of Washington to facilitate this once before. 

Mr. Dawson. The problem you have on export is strictly one of 
freight rates, it is not? 

Mr. Besser. Surely. 

Mr. Dawson. As TI understood one of the previous witnesses, these 
bids are open not only to this country, but to other countries? 

Mr. Besser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. So it would simply mean the Government would have 
{o give you a subsidy here in this area for the difference between the 
freight from this point and other points where they might be in 
i, more favorable location ? 

Mr. Besser. Yes. But if they do not pay it one way, they will 
pay it another. The money we get from this is our own Govern- 
ment’s money that comes back to us. T do not understand this thing, 
but I do not think anybody does. But I think it comes out of one 
pocket and goes in the other. 

Mr. Sartor. I might have a recommendation. You might get 
it done if you decided that instead of Colorado Fuel & Iron being an 
American corporation, to go over to England and incorporate, and 
probably some of the “one worlders” will take care of you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. How recently have you tried to get some of this 
export business, Mr. Besser? 

Mr. Besser. We write Washington about every 6 weeks. I was 
there on January 10, T think, and talked to them back there. I did 
not have an opportunity to talk to Mr. Chenoweth. He was at the 
national coal convention reception. But Senator Allott was there 
and John Carroll was there, and I talked to both of them over in their 
offices, and we tried to talk to our people that are putting out these 
bids. 

Mr. CuenowernH. The next time ou are down to Washington, 
come in and see me and talk tome. I do not know that I can do any- 
thing, but I will try. 
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Mr. Mercatr. We will all be glad to see you. 
Mr. Epmonpson. I do not know how much bounce back there was 
in your office dealing with this problem of Government purchases, 
but you folks, I understand, have something to do with a man named 
Boustead up there, and he was in my office so often about one project 
he was interested in that I saw more of him than I did any of my 
constituents from Oklahoma. I expect there was a good deal of 
bounce in your organization dealing with this other problem. 

Mr. Besser. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much for your statement. We 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Besser. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is Mr. Webber or Mr. Snider, of the Southern 
Colorado Power Co., here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Then our last witness will be Wr. William S. Lan- 
ders, of the Bureau of Mines, Denver, Chief of the Branch of Coal 
Technology. 

I personally would like to hear what has been done in Denver in 
connection with the Denver plant mentioned a time or two 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are very happy to have you here. We want 
you to know, for my own part, at least, we consider we have saved 
the best for the last insofar as substance for this committee on the sub- 
ject of research is concerned. 

We appreciate your patience in abiding with us through this day, 
and we are willing to sit here and listen as long as you want to talk 
to us about the problem of research. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM S. LANDERS, CHIEF, BRANCH OF COAL 
TECHNOLOGY, BUREAU OF MINES, DENVER, COLO. 





















Mr. Lanvers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
been engaged in coal research so long I am afraid I would keep you 
here all ‘night if I got started on it. 

First, I want to apologize for not having a written statement to 
present to you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We know how brief your notice was. 

Mr. Lanpers. I was informed of the meeting this morning. If the 
committe desires, I will be glad to prepare a written statement and 
submit it to you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We would be very much interested in a synopsis, 
if you could give it to us, of the projects you have undertaken since 
you have been here in Denver, the present projects underway, and your 
evaluation of their merit. (See p. 502.) 

Mr. Lanpers. First, let me emphasize something which I under- 
stand from the comments made this morning—that coal research can 
be conducted in at least two different way. One is to approach it in 
the scientific manner, to obtain details on the properties, constitution 
of coal. 

The second approach, which we have chosen at the Denver Labora- 
tory, is to study the technology and utilization of coal. By that I 
do not. mean to infer, in any sense, that we have no sympathy for the 
need for the first type of research. We have too small a staff to 
engage in both types simultaneously. 
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I might mention the laboratory was started by the late V. F. Parry, 
mentioned by 1 or 2 previous speakers. He died in December, and 
I was chosen to succeed him. I had served as his assistant for 
several years prior to that. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Can you tell us what your staff consists of and 
about what your budget is for coal research ? 

Mr. Lanvers. Our staff consists of 24 members. That includes our 
technical, administrative, clerical, and mechanical personnel. How- 
ever, 16 members are on Government salary and the remaining 8 are 
supported by outside funds from industry. 

Our oper ating budget is approximately $160,000 a year. Of this, 
during fiscal year 1957 we will obtain approximately $83,000 by direct 
appropriation in addition to $10,000 for coal-mine sampling, which, 
however, we do not include in our technical budget. The remaining 
money is obtained from other Government agencies, such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission for special work, the State Department, and 
private industry entering into contracts with the Department of the 
Interior through the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

Actually we get along very nicely on the total amount of money 
which we receive. 

It might be well to mention briefly some of the types of problems 
we have been engaged upon. 

Our principal problem which we have been working on for several 
years has been drying and low-temperature carbonization of coal. We 
are in complete agreement with many of the speakers whom we have 
heard this afternoon in that power probably represents the major 
future use for coal. 

I might qualify my statement from here on, at this point: When 
I say “we” I am speaking of the Bureau in Denver and not attempting 
to speak for the Director. 

However, the Bureau generally, I believe, feels that power is one 
of the primary future uses for coal. We look at the generation of 
power from coal from the purely economic standpoint. 

Mr. Parry felt that the only way that coal could supplant gas or cap- 
ture new markets in the power industry was to demonstrate its ability 
to produce power cheaper than do the competing fuels, and that is the 
approach which we have used. 

The main impetus for our work on low temperature carbonization 
of coal came from the Texas Power & Light Co. This company, with 
ylants in central Texas, is in the heart of the gas field. Gas prices 
caw been rising. But at the same time it was known there were large 
deposits of low-grade lignite in that area. The Texas Power & Light 
Co. approached the Bureau of Mines for assistance and offered to sub- 
sidize or support this type of research. 

Mr. Parry, in conjunction with the Bureau of Mines, then devel- 
oped the Parry process which has been mentioned by several other 
speakers. 

The Parry process, briefly, is merely a means of taking a very low 
rank fuel, such as lignite, containing 30 to 40 percent moisture, hav- 
ing a low heating value perhaps 6,500 to 7,000 British thermal units, 
and drying it by rapid, cheap, economical means to produce a higher 
grade of fuel containing 3 to 4 percent moisture, and having a heating 

value of approximately 10,000 British thermal units. That is the 
first step. 
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The second step is to take this dried lignite and carbonize it in a low 
temperature unit, a fluidized unit, which is basically, we feel, the 
cheapest means of obtaining low- cost carbonization. 

Upon carbonization, the coal produces what is known as a char, that 
is, the solid carbon residue, which is an excellent powerplant fuel, and 
tar. 

Now the whole purpose of performing such an operation is to get 
increased dollar value from the material that has been mined and, con- 
sequently, in the case of power companies, lower power costs. 

In order to accomplish this the power that has been removed from 
the coal must pay for the cost of processing the coal, plus the cost of 
heating value of the coal which is now appearing as tar. 

This brings into play some rather involved economics—the cost 
of coal, the cost of processing the coal, and the value of tar all have 
to be considered. 

All of these factors are known to us except one, and that is the value 
of the tar. Low temperature tar is a new article of commerce. It 
has not been produced in large enough quantities to develop markets. 
Extensive research is being conducted both by the Bureau of Mines 
and by private industry to ) establish the value of this tar. 

You have heard of Dr. Law’s work as reported by Dr. Fisk. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What is the consistency of this tar that goes to 
power ¢ 

Mr. Lanpers. The tar, Mr Chairman, is generally solid at room 
temperature. However, that is not a very good technical explanation 
because it will flow when warmed up by steam. It would have per- 
haps the consistency of tallow, if that would give you a comparison, 
and could be treated by much the same tec hniques as used in the tallow 
industry to make it flow. 

Components that are present must be identified, must be studied. 
and must have market evaluation. 

This work is going on, as I stated before, both by Government and 
by private industry, and we are quite confident that they will be suc- 
cessful, that a sufficiently high value will be assigned to the tar to 
merit its extraction. 

Along this line, I might mention that the Parry process is being 
used st the Rockdale plant of the Industrial Generating Co., which 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of the Aluminum Corporation of Amer- 
ica and the Texas Power & Light Co. 

Two hundred and forty thousands kilowatts of power are being 
generated at extremely high-load factor, using the dried lignite pro- 
duced by the method which I have described. 

Research is being conducted both there and at the Denver station 
on carbonization. 

Industry is now producing about 6,000 tons of lignite per day. It 
is a completely new industry which has been established—perhaps I 
should say it this way: It is an industry which has been dormant a 
good many years and has been revived healthfully through the use 
of this process developed by the Bureau of Mines 

Mr. Epmonpson. What was that quantity again ? 

Mr. Lanpers. Approximately 6,000 tons per day. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that of the tar? 

Mr. Lanvers. No. That, sir, is the raw lignite mined at the plant. 
The power is currently being generated from the dried lignite. 
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The conditions te make char and tar will rest upon the value assigned 
to the tar The value assigned to the tar, in turn, will be determined 
very simply. It will be what anybody will pay them for it in the 
quantities in which they hope to produce it. 

Mr. Epsonpson. Is any of it being marketed at the present? 

Mr. Lanpers. It has not been produced in more than tank car lots 
at any given time. It has not been produced on a continuous basis. 
Tt has been produced only for experimental purposes. 

In the near future it will go into general production. 

As it stands, carbonizing facilities capable of charring one-ninth 
of the production are available at the plant. The remainder of the 
carbonizing equipment will be built when the economics are fully 
established. However, the entire plant is operating on the dried 
lignite. 

The second major problem being studied by the Bureau in Denver 
is high-temperature carbonization of coal for the production of metal- 
lurgical coke. This work is being conducted in cooperation with the 
three coke producers and steel plants of the West, namely, Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., at Pueblo; Columbia-Geneva steel division of the 
United States Steel Corp., at Geneva, Utah; and the Kaiser Steel 
Corp., at Fontana, Calif. 

This is the second year of a cooperative agreement. with these con- 
cerns. We are studying the effects of various agents on the produc- 
tion of high-temperature coke, with one of the major objectives being 
to supplant the use of Oklahoma and Arkansas coal in the production 

of coke, since it is a very expensive coal in the West, and there is a pos- 
sibility that the local coals may be modified to take their place. 

The second thing, of course, is there are not unlimited supplies of 
low volatile coal in either Arkansas or Oklahoma. 

We are also studying variables, such as the effect of bulk density, 
temperature, and other technical factors on the quality of coke. 

The third problem we are currently working on is production of 
special carbons. This is the type of market Mr. Besser referred to a 
few moments ago, when he said it was a high value but low quantity 
market. 

We are attempting, in cooperation with various organizations, to 
produce substitutes for high-priced carbons currently being imported 
into the area, such substitutes to be produced from local coals. 

A possible use for these materials would be in the phosphorus in- 
dustry of Idaho, or in the aluminum industry as a carbon electrode, 
or similar application. 

We also work on special combustion problems. We are devoting 
some efforts to the study of combustion problems that might be at- 

tendant with the coal-burning gas turbine. We are not actually get- 
ting into turbine work yet, but we are setting up these studies of ‘the 
combustion problem. 

Storage has been mentioned several times. That is a problem 
which we feel we have solved successfully and economically. 

The problem first came up in a large way in connection with the 
storage of lignite being mined at Garrison Dam in North Dakota. 
Methods were developed, published, and are in use in several in- 
dustrial applications. Specifically, the Texas Power & Light plant 
at Rockdale has some 800,000 tons of lignite in standby storage. 
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In North Dakota between 2 million and 3 million tons are in storage, 
safely, using the techniques which were developed by the Bureau. 

The next phase of our work might be called special handling 
problems. 

The scheme which we have generally proposed for the utilization 
of coal in powerplants poses some new problems to the industry. 

The industry has been obtaining large pieces of coal, perhaps run- 
of-mine or slack coal, whichever was available, pulverizing them as 
needed. We propose to process the coal by fluidizing techniques, which 
means it must be crushed finely before it is processed. It comes out 
of the units hot. This poses problems of handling around the power- 
plant, which is somewhat different from the conventional techniques 
employed today. It also brings up problems of transportation. We 
are considering these as time becomes available. 

Another phase of our work is to study the general economic and 
utilization trends of coal and other forms of energy in the West. 
Primarily, of course, we are interested in coal, but we cannot get a 
complete picture of coal unless we see its relationship to other fuels. 

Then, a continuing problem, which has been going on since the time 
the laboratory was first started, was to establish data on the proper- 
ties of western coal; attempt to find out some scientific data, some 
technological data, general information on the properties of coal, 
which we feel is necessary for the solution both of our problems and 
those generated in industry. 

That, gentlemen, is the very short statement of what we are doing 
in Denver. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Landers, for a very succinct sum- 
mary here of what you are doing. 

Mr. Metcalf, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. I want to thank you, Mr. Landers, and I will ac- 
tually look forward to that amplified statement you are going to send 
in to the committee. 

Mr. Lanpers. Thank you, sir. I shall prepare that. 

Mr. Sartor. I want to congratulate you on your statement. You 
have told us of some of the work you are doing, and your manner, 
in listening to you, fascinates me. 

I know that you will continue to work up there. I am familiar 
with some phases of it. I commend you for what you are doing, 
and I urge you to just keep it up. Because even though some of 
those things might be only using small quantities, as I have said on 
other occasions, if you get enough uses of small quantities, the total 
production will take care of itself. 

Mr. Lanpers. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I want to ask one question. I am also very much 
intrigued by your statement. It is very interesting. 

Assuming that the Parry process now is successful in a commercial 


way, how much is that going to increase the use and consumption 
of coal? 
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Mr. Lanpers. As a general figure, approximately 30 percent of 
the potential heat in the coal—by “potential” I mean the ability of 
coal to raise steam and generate power—would be converted to these 
other materials, to tar and oil, which would thus go into the chem- 
ical market or into the fuel market as gasoline substitutes. The char 
then would take the place of whole coal being used to generate power. 
So it would represent an increase in the ratio of 100 to 70, or approx- 
imately a 40-percent increase. 

I will have to back up. It would be a straight 30-percent increase 
in the mining of coal to generate the same quantity of power. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Thirty-percent increase ? 

Mr. Lanpers. Yes, sir. That is a generalized figure. 

Mr. Cuenowern. It is all in the exper imental stage now? 

Mr. Lanpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What is the time picture, do you think, on arriv- 
ing at something definite about the commercial possibilities ? 

Mr. Lanpers. As I say, it primarily hinges on ‘the value of tar. On 
the evaluation of tar work has been going on for about 3 years. We 
expect that the answers will be forthcoming possibly in the next 6.or 
8 months. We are not developing those answers in our laboratory. 
They are being developed by private industry. 

The Bureau has just started an extensive program. It will take 
some time for it to come up with all the answers. That work is at 
the Morgantown Station. Some work also is being done at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., on these tars. We hope in the next 6 months that 
industry will have the answers. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Is there any conflict or duplication between what 
you are doing and what the Bureau of Mines is doing at some of its 
other experimental stations in the East? I recall one just out of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Lanpers. Bruceton. No, sir; I do not believe there is. We 
work on the noncoking coals primarily, which are found only in the 
Western United States. Our work on coking coals is specific vally on 
the coals of Colorado and Utah, New Mexico, and W yoming, which 
are not available as local problems to the Bureau in Pitt tsburgh. 

Mr. Cnenowetrn. You work on the noncoking coals? 

Mr. Lanvers. Basically. Most of the coals in the West are noncok 
ing. We, however, do work on coking coals as applied to steel pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Coenowern. The Parry process does not apply to coking coal, 
then. 

Mr. Lanpers. No, sir. The Parry process relies on taking coal, 
crushing it, and burning it to fine sizes, and maintaining those fine 
sizes so you can blow the coal around from spot to spot. Coking coal 
melts and forms big ones out of little ones, and of course you cannot 
blow it around. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. That would not apply to what we have in Huer- 
fano and Las Animas Counties ? 

Mr. Lanpers. Huerfano County coal is amenable to processing by 
this technique, since it is noncoking coal. Las Animas County coals 
are generally coking, and consequently could not be processed directly 
without modification in this process. 
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Mr. Dawson. Does the Parry process lend itself more beneficially to 
lignite than it does to bituminous coal ? 

Mr. Lanpers. The bituminous coals for the most part are coking, 
and consequently this type of processing is more suited for lignite or 
subbituminous coals, the noncoking coals. Bituminous coals such as 
are found in Pennsylv: ania, for example, would not be suited for direct 
processing by this method. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Landers, I want to thank you for the commit- 
tee, and congratulate the Bureau of Mines on your being with us. 

Mr. Lanvers. Thank you. 

(Subsequently the following statement was submitted :) 





STATEMENT BY W. S. LANDERS, CHIEF, BRANCH OF COAL TECHNOLOGY, 
BUREAU OF MINES, DENVER, COLO. 


In 1937, a Bureau of Mines coal research laboratory was organized at Golden, 
Colo., in cooperation with the Colorado School of Mines, and under the leadership 
of the late V. F. Paerry. It was recognized at the time that coal research involved 
two basic types of study. One type, known as fundamental and basic research, 
is scientific study for the sake of understanding the workings of nature and may 
or may not consider possible application of results. On the other hand, applied 
and development type of research is undertaken to solve specific long- or short- 
range problems through the practical applications of technology and may include 
the evolution and perfection of a process or product to some stage short of com- 
mercial production. At the time the laboratory was established, it was evident 
that staff facilities were not available to conduct both types of research simul- 
taneously. A decision was made that the organization could be used best in the 
applied and development field. Since then, most of our work has been on 
problems connected directly with industry. It should not be construed, however, 
that our research problems have been brought to successful completion without 
the use of basic and fundamental data. We have drawn constantly on data of 
this type compiled by the other Bureau research laboratories and various 
governmental and nongovernmental scientific groups to aid us in directing 
our research studies and to assist us in the interpretation of our experimental 
data. It is most important that both types of coal research be pursued vigorously 
if the research product is to prove beneficial to industry. 

In this connection, I was requested by a member of the subcommittee to diseuss 
the assignment of coal-research problems to the several laboratories maintained 
by the Bureau of Mines rather than conducting all coal-research investigations 
in a central laboratory. In my opinion, the general field of coal research is 
greatly complicated by the various ranks of coal found in this country. These 
coal deposits are distributed over wide geographical areas and the properties 
and problems associated with research on each rank of coal are generally 
distinct from those pertaining to coals of a different rank. It appears to me 
that, even if all coal research conducted by the Bureau of Mines were housed at 
one location, separate groups of specialists would have to be assigned to each 
rank of fuel to conduct the research programs adequately. While general 
research on the various problems might best be conducted through laboratories 
in the major geographical coal-producing areas, there are functions which can 
be handled more effectively in centralized facilities. The Bureau, through 
coordination at the Washington, D. C., level, has concentrated certain research 
activities, such as coal analysis and petrographic examination, at our Pittsburgh, 
Pa., laboratories to avoid unnecessary duplication in the various field stations, 
with the result that to the best of my knowledge there is no significant duplica- 
tion or overlapping of activities between the various coal-research stations of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Since its inception, the laboratory has been concerned mainly with the dry- 
ing, low-temperature carbonizing, and handling of low-rank noncoking coals. 
These coals are abundant in the West and we believe that their major future 
market is in the production of thermal power and coal chemicals. Many of 
the coals contain a large percentage of water and have a low heating value. 
Their low rank makes them susceptible to self heating which complicates the 
problem of providing safe storage. One of the early investigations undertaken 
by the new laboratory staff was proper storage of subbituminous coal and 
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lignite. Through the years these studies on safe storage have been expanded 
and intensified until the problem of safe storage of large quantities of low-rank 
coal as reserve or standby fuels at powerplants and similar large industrial 
plants has been solved successfully by the Bureau. The techniques developed 
and published have been used in the safe storage of several million tons of 
raw lignite at Garrison Dam, N. Dak., and in the stockpiling of an 800,000,- 
ton reserve pile of lignite at Rockdale, Tex. 

In cooperation with the University of North Dakota, an investigation and 
economic study of the Fleissner process for drying low-rank coal with high- 
pressure steam were started in 1941. These studies showed that American 
high-moisture coals can be dried successfully to increase the gross heating 
value of the dried fuel 30 to 50 percent over that of the raw product. Follow- 
ing the successful application of the Fleissner drying process to subbituminous 
coals, the dried product was effectively processed to yield a high B. t. u. briquet. 
While the heating value of the briquets was satisfactory, the briquets disin- 
tegrated somewhat during burning and under severe weathering conditions. 

Studies on the gasification of subbituminous coal and lignite were started 
in 1944. A small pilot plant was built and techniques were developed that were 
applied on a larger scale in a commercial-size pilot plant at Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. In 1949, the station moved from Golden to Denver, Colo. The early 
investigations in lignite gasification started at Golden have since become an 
important phase in the research program of the Lignite Experiment Station 
at Grand Forks, as well as at Denver. 

One of the most successful achievements of the Denver station was the 
development of a flash-drying process adaptable to coals of high-bed moisture 
content. The Parry process, named after its designer, the late V. F. Parry, 
has received worldwide attention. This process dries the coal in the entrained 
and fluidized state and delivers a product that is suitable for pulverized 
fuel installations without further processing. At present, a 240,000 kilowatt 
powerplant operated by the Industrial Generating Co. for the Texas Power 
& Light Co. and the Aluminum Company of America is in operation at Rock- 
dale, Tex., using lignite dried by this process. Approximately 6.000 tons per 
day of raw Texas lignite is used, thereby resorting to active use a major energy 
source in the State of Texas. 

In cooperation with the Texas Power & Light Co., an investigation was 
started in 1951 to find an economical way to process Texas lignite so as to 
remove tar as a byproduct before burning the char for generation of electric 
power. In this study, a method of drying and carbonizing noncoking coal in 
the entrained and fluidized state was developed successfully. A carbonizer was 
installed at the Rockdale plant that is capable of producing char equivalent 
to one-ninth of the plant generating capacity. This carbonizer and its asso- 
ciated tar recovery string is a prototype unit and is being operated intermit- 
tently on an experimental basis to provide tar for research and market studies. 
The economics of carbonization depend largely upon the value of low-tem- 
perature tar. Such tar has not been an article of commerce in this country 
and extensive research is necessary to establish substantial markets and value. 
Research of this type is being conducted by the Bureau of Mines at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., and at Grand Forks, N. Dak. It is also being carried out by 
several of the major tar and chemical producers in this country. One of the 
major private investigations is being conducted at Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute and is financially supported by Texas Power & Light Co. and Aluminum 
Company of America. We hope that conclusive results of such research will 
be available in the near future to establish the general economic feasibility of 
low-temperature tar production. Until such information is available, the car- 
bonizer at Texas will continue to operate intermittently as an experimental and 
developmental unit, producing tar for study. 

Other research projects on the carbonization and use of western coals have 
been conducted in cooperation with the Union Pacific Coal Co. and the Natural 
Resource Board of the State of Wyoming. 

Another problem under active investigation is the production of improved 
metallurgical coke from our western coking coals. This study is being conducted 
in cooperation with the three coke and steel producers in the West, Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp., Pueblo, Colo., Columbia-Geneva Steel Division of United States 
Steel Corporation, Geneva, Utah, and Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, Calif., and the 
Research Foundation of the Colorado School of Mines. Under terms of the co- 
operative agreements, the Bureau at Denver is studying the effect of several 
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variables on the quality of coke, such-as bulk density, size of coal; and time and 
temperature of carbonization. We also intend to study substitutes for the 
expensive low-volatile coals currently being used as blending materials in the 
western coke plants. In addition to the cost of such blending coals, there is some 
concern among the coke producers regarding the adequacy of reserves. 

In cooperation with the Kemmerer Coal Co., Kemmerer, Wyo., and the Natura! 
Resources Research Institute at the University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo., a 
study is being made at the Denver station of the production of special carbons for 
electrochemical and metallurgical use. Various western industries, like the 
phosphorus industry in Idaho, require carbons possessing special composition or 
physical properties. The research work is directed toward the production of such 
materials from the cheap readily available noncoking coal of the West. A high- 
volume market is not expected to develop for these carbons, but it can become 
economically attractive because of the high cost of the carbons now being used. 

We are also conducting work on special combustion problems. A study has 
been started recently on the problems associated with the burning of ultrafine 
coal for the coal-burning gas turbine, and we are concerned also with the com- 
bustion of raw or processed fuel in cement plants where a high-flame temperature 
is required. 

The use of the processed subbituminous coal or lignite as powerplant fuel has 
generated several auxiliary problems in the handling of large quantities of such 
fuel. The techniques must be somewhat different than in the conventional pul 
verized coal plant and work is being conducted on methods of improved handling 
and preparation. 

Another continuing study is on the properties of western coals. AS our 
research progresses, it frequently becomes apparent that insufficient data are 
available on the basic properties of these coals and we must conduct studies 
in our laboratory to obtain then. 

The work at the Branch of Coal Technology at Denver is conducted by a total 
staff of 22, which includes all technical, clerical, administrative, and mechanica! 
employees. Fifteen of these are civil service and the remaining 7 are coo + Hap itive 
employees whose salaries are paid, at present, by the Texas Power & Light Co. 
Our operating budget, at present, is about $160,000 a year. Of this, $83, 150 is 
supplied through direct appropriation and the remainder is obtained from pri 
vate cooperating organizations and other Government agencies. An addition: 
$9,450 is allocated to our branch to support field coal- sampling activities. 


Mr. Epmonnson. I would like to take this opportunity to express my 
thanks to the v itnesst 3, och to the people w ho have assisted the wit 
nesses in prese! pte inte rmation. We have heard 28 witne: 
and we have, I t nk, obtained the best overal! picture of a large area 


that we have eained "a any hearings thus far held. 

Tam grateful to my colleague from SOnreaae Judge Chenoweth, and 
my colleague from Utah, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Aspi inall, also of Colo- 
rado, and C ongressman Thomson of Wyoming in connection with his 
cooperation w ith this hearing. I think you have given us a good deal 
to chew on here, and we appreciate very much the material that has 
been made available to the committee. 

Mr. Metcalf. do you have any concluding remarks 


Mr. Mercatr. No. 
Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 


Mr. Sayzor. I would just like to join in your comments, and to 
add also our thanks to the mayor, the council of the e ity of Pueblo, 


and the citizens for having made this room available to us for holding 
these hearings, here. 


Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Dawson? 
Mr. Dawson. I would simply like to say that when we come to find- 
ing solutions to these problems you men would put yourselves in our 


position, and see if you could write a report on how to solve these 
problems. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We will let you have the last word in your own 
backyard. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I certainly would be remiss if I did not again 
thank all of those who cooperated so splendidly in making this hearing 
possible—Mr. Williams, Mr. Hair, all of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
people. Isee Mr. Thomson of the chamber of commerce who handled 
many of the details. We are deeply grateful to all. 

I feel, Ed, we have had a very fine hearing today, and we have cer- 
tainly obtained much valuable information. 

I want to thank you again for coming to Pueblo and to southern 
Colorado. 

I am disappointed that we cannot spend another day in Colorado. I 
am particularly disappointed that we cannot go down to Trinidad 
to see the Allen mine. I have been bragging on the Allen mine for a 
long time now as the finest mechanized mine in the world. I hope 
perhaps we can get this committee out here some other time, and get 
down to see this mine. 

I am also disappointed we did not get out to the steel works today, 
and see firsthand some of the things they are doing there. 

Thank you again for coming. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 6:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 1957 


Hous or RepreseNntTATIves, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON CoaL ReEsEARCH, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in 
the committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Ed Edmond- 
son (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. The Subcommittee on Coal Research of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs will come to order. 

Before we hear the first witness here this morning, I warit to take 
this opportunity to express the subcommittee’s deep appreciation to 
the industry and to related industries for the splendid cooperation 
which we have had in the field. The presence and the participation 
of members of the National Coal Association in particular, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and of the United Mine Workers at 
the different field hearings which we have held have been a tremendous 
help to this committee. I personally have never had the opportunity 
to participate in a series of hearings in which there has been finer 
cooperation from an industry or from a group that is interested in 
legislation than we have had in these different field hearings. I want 
to express my deep appreciation to those people who have been coop- 
erative and helpful to the subcommittee in this way. 

I am hopeful that we will hear in the next week from several other 
areas of the country which we have not had the opportunity to visit, 
but where we have extended invitations to file statements with the 
committee, giving a report on local conditions. 

We have reached the stage in the hearings where the budget of 
the full Committee on Interior for this particular subcommittee’s 
field activities has pretty well been expended, and if we are going 
to be across the board on this economy operation in the Congress, I 
think that activities of the committees of Congress are a legitimate 
place for that policy also. 

So if it is possible to cover the recommendations of the industry 
here this morning, and to hear from the representatives of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and from the Bureau of Mines, we 
are going to try to complete this series of hearings this morning, with 
the ‘understanding that statements will be ace epted from other sec- 
tions of the country that we have not found it possible to visit, if they 
are received within the next week. 

| want to take this opportunity to express my personal appreciation 
to the six other members of this subcommittee for their faithfulness 
in making these field hearings with us, and attendance at committee 
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meetings. We are the victims of misfortune to a certain extent this 
morning in our meeting, by reason of the fact that several of our 
members have found it physically impossible to be here, but we have 
had, I think, a very fine attendance from the subcommittee up to this 
point. I have appreciated very much the cooperation of the members 
of the subcommittee. 

We have scheduled this morning witnesses from the Association of 
American Railroads, Mr. William M. Moloney—may I ask if Mr. 
Moloney is present 

We also have Mr. Ankeny, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Corgan from 
the Bureau of Mines, whom we will ask to appear jointly; and I 
understand Mr. T. Reed Scollon, Director of the Division of Bitu- 
minous Coal, is also present from the Bureau of Mines. We also 
have scheduled Mr. Harry La Viers who I understand has had a 
little difficulty traveling in here, and has sent a statement up to be 
presented by Mr. Don Sullivan of the National Coal Association. 

Are there any comments that any members of the committee would 
like to make before we call the first witness ? 

If not, then we will ask Mr. William M. Moloney, general attorney 
of the American Association of Railroads, to step forward. If he 
has anyone from the association he would like to have with him as he 
testifies, we would be glad to have him. 

Mr. Motoney. I would like to have Mr. Megee, please. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Moloney, we are very pleased to have you 
here. 

I want to reiterate the appreciation already stated of this com- 
mittee to your organization for the representation which we had 
from railroads across the country in these field hearings. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. MOLONEY, GENERAL ATTORNEY, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY CALEB R. MEGEE, VICE CHAIRMAN, CAR SERV- 
ICE DIVISION, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Moroney. We appreciate that statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
we were delighted to cooperate in the holding of the hearings that 
this committee has engaged in. 

Before I make my statement, I believe that at 1 or 2 of those hear- 
ings certain members of your committee, who I believe are not pres- 
ent today, expressed interest in certain matters, and said that they 
might ask questions at the Washington hearing when I appeared. 
To the extent that I am able, upon the conclusion of my statement, 
I will be delighted to answer any questions that might be forthcom- 

Mr. Epmonpson. Fine. 

Mr. Moroney. My name is William M. Moloney and I am general 
attorney of the Association of American Railroads. I would like 
first to express my appreciation for the opportunity to make the fol- 
lowing statement, which statement is submitted on behalf of the rail- 
road industry as a whole. 

House Resolution 400 authorizes and directs this committee to in- 
vestigate and report upon the feasibility of certain enumerated mat- 
ters looking toward establishment of a research program with re- 
spect to the coal industry. The railroad industry believes that an 
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important task has been given this committee and wishes to cooperate 
to the fullest extent in its investigation conducted pursuant to House 
Resolution 400. 

While coal is probably the oldest known major fuel source of energy, 
we believe that even today it offers a fertile field for research and 
further development of new and increased uses of coal and its deriv- 
atives. There are numerous fields of research that might be explored 
through such a cooperative research program as this committee has 
for the subject of this investigation. On the other hand, there are 
certain fields of research which properly should be left to the par- 
ticular industries directly affected and should be carried on under 
their own individual programs. 

In expressing our approval of the general purpose of House Reso- 
lution 400, I should lke to discuss briefly some of the contributions 
that the railroad industry has already made in research within and 
development of the coal industry. 

The coal-carrying railroads are fully aware of the importance of 
coal traffic to their lines and for many years have been interested and 
have participated in research programs looking toward the develop- 
ment of coal reserves, greater efficiency in coal-mining operations, de- 
velopment of new markets, and in general to the strengthening of 
coal’s competitive position with respect to the total energy require- 
ments of the Nation. 

In the early history of both the coal and railroad industries, the 
opening and development of many coalfields may be said to have re- 
sulted from the joint efforts of both industries. Since those ear ly days, 
coal and the railroads have found a bond of common interest in the 
progress of their respective industries. In most recent years and 
today, certain coal-carrying railroads are cooperating with the coal 
industry through both financial aid and personnel assistance in coal 
research programs. 

Bituminous Coal Research is an organization supported by members 
of the coal industry, coal-carrying railroads, equipment manu- 
facturers, electric utilities, and chemical companies. It conducts re- 
search into coal and its uses on a national seale. In addition to ren- 
dering financial aid and assistance, railroad officials have served as di- 
rectors of that agency and have headed and served on important com- 
mittees along w ith representativ es of some of the major coal-produc- 
ing companies in carrying out its research purposes. 

The Mining Development Committee is supported principally by 
members of the coal industry, coal-carrying railroads and railroad- 
owned land companies. Its objectives are the development of better 
methods of mining, processing, and handling coal at the mine site. 
Some coal- carrying railroads have rendered financial aid and have 
actively particip: ited in the program of this committee. 

The Loe omotive Development Committee was organized by certain 
coal-carrying railroads and certain large coal producers. One of the 
locomotive manufacturers has now joined that committee in an effort 
to perfect a coal-gas railroad locomotive. 

A laboratory for conducting basic research with respect to coal and 
its nses was established at Carnegie Tech and some of the coal-e: arrying 

railroads rendered financial aid for many years to keep this project 
going. In addition to financial assistance to the laboratory, railroad 
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personnel served on the Carnegie Tech Coal Laboratory Technical 
Advisory Committee. We consider it unfortunate that this laboratory 
was discontinued since the type of work done on basic research in 
carbonization of coal at the Carnegie Tech laboratory was of great 
importance to the coal industry. 

Further evidence of this cooperative effort is found in the Coal 
Producers Committee for Smoke Abatement, in which several coal- 
varrying railroads have participated, not only financially but also 
through supplying competent fuel engineering personnel. 

The efforts of the railroads to promote the best interests of the coal 
industry have not been confined to cooperative efforts such as above 
described. On the contrary, the railroads themselves have conducted 
marketing, advertising, and educational programs. Planned advertis- 
ing, featuring the desirability and economy of coal, has been run in 
national magazines, trade publications, metropolitan and local news- 
papers, and also distributed by direct mail to actual and prospective 
consumers. Brochures and pamphlets about the coal sedaatrs have 
been widely circulated by the railroads, while moving pictures in 
color, produced by the railroads, featuring coal, have been given 
nationwide showings in schools, colleges, civic clubs, chambers of 
commerce, and like organizations. 

In the early 1930’s two of the large coal-carrying railroads estab- 
lished their own residential stoker laboratories and conducted exten- 
sive tests on domestic stokers, thus rendering valuable assistance to 
the stoker and coal industries at a time when domestic stokers were in 
their early stages. 

In the late 1920’s and early 1930’s two coal-carrying railroads 
pioneered another field by establishing their own coal bureaus at 
strategic points throughout the United States to help the coal opera- 
tors on their lines enlarge the market for their coal. These organiza- 
tions are continuing today and are manned by fuel engineers well 
versed in the production, preparation, and utilization of coal. We 
believe it safe to say that these organizations have been and are today 
extremely helpful to the producers, sellers, and consumers of coal 
for domestic heating as well as for varying industrial uses. 

In this connection, I cannot help but comment upon the press re- 
lease of the National Coal Association, dated September 30, 1956, in 
which it was announced that the Bituminous Coal Institute was estab- 
lishing a marketing program and as a part of such program would 
render engineering assistance through 12 district offices, staffed by 
qualified engineers, with a view to promoting the most efficient and 
economical utilization of bituminous coal. The similarity between 
such a program and the coal bureaus established by the railroads in the 
twenties and thirties, as I have above described, is quite striking. 

With the background I have described, our interest in the activities 
of this committee should be most understandable. With all that has 
been done, there is still need for a more extensive research program. 
Coal is available in large quantities in many parts of our country and 
is being commercially mined in over 20 of our 48 States. Its produc- 
tion and use give livelihood to thousands of persons in numerous com- 
munities. But not enough is known about the coal reserves of this 
country, recoverable tonnage, extent of fields, quality of reserves, 
problems involved in recovery and the like. Additional research is 
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needed in the mining, preparation, and utilization of coal. New uses 
for coal and its derivatives should be developed. 

In summary, and without commitment at this time, the railroads 
look with favor upon the broad purposes of House Resolution 400. 
Should a cooperative research program be ultimately initiated, the 
‘ailroads believe that such a program would best be directed and ad- 
ministered under the control of the participating or cooperating in- 
dustries, with assistance from the Federal Government. 

The railroads do not believe that such a research program should 
include research with respect to competitive forms of transporting 
coal to markets. We do not believe that Federal or State funds should 
be spent for such research, nor should any one form of transportation 
be asked to contribute to a fund that would be used for such purpose: . 
This type of research should be carried on by the respective forms of 
transportation themselves and by those industries whose interests 
might lie in the encouragement of one form of transportation as 
against another. 

It is one thing for public funds and contributions to be spent in the 
common interest for research with respect to the conservation, de- 
velopment and utilization of natural resources in this country. It is 
another and completely different matter for public funds and contri- 
butions to be utilized so as to prefer one form of transportation over 
another or to foster and develop one at the expense of another. 

The bond of common interest which has existed between the coal 
and railroad industries in matters such as this should not be jeopar- 
dized in this instance by including competitive transportation within 
the scope of a cooperative research program. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Motoney. Mr. Chairman, that completes my general statement 
and, as I said, I will be pleased to attempt to answer any questions 
that members of the committee may care to ask. 

Mr. Epmonpson. For the record, Mr. Moloney, would you identify 
Mr. Megee a little further for us now ? 

Mr. Motonry. May I ask Mr. Megee to identify himself on the 
record ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. All right. 

Mr. Mecer. My name is Caleb R. Megee. Iam vice chairman of the 
“ar service division, Association of American Railroads. I have held 
that position for the past 10 years. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think you are here to answer a particular line of 
questions that I am sure will be presented by the committee. 

Mr. Udall, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Upaux. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Moloney, the questions I am going to ask you may 
be rather soul searching, in view of the statement that you have made 
here. I cannot believe some of them myself, but I would like to get 
your thinking. . 

Suppose that a group was established to conduct research by this 
committee, and as a result of that. research they found that transporta- 
tion in its present form was one of the most wasteful ways of using 
energy, even though it has been a historic bond between the railroads 


and the coal companies. Would you say there was absolutely no b»-* 
for any further investigation ? 
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Mr. Motonry. Mr. Congressman, no; we would not say that there 
would be no reason for any further investigation. However, we in the 
railroad industry do feel that the question you have raised, or the point 
that you make about transportation being one of the most wasteful 
uses of energy—we have no fear that such determination would ever be 
made with respect to railroad transportation. On the contrary, we 
think that, as far as fuel consumption, manpower consumption, if that 
be considered a resource of this country, or an energy of this country, 
that in railroad transportation we have no fear that such determina- 
tion would be made. 

Mr. Sartor. So that if a committee or a research group would begin 
to investigate the transportation phase of our energy, the railroads 
would have no objection ? 

Mr. Moroney. I possibly misunderstood your question. I thought 
the decision would be made that the transportation should be investi- 
gated. Isaid we would have no fear of such decision. We would take 
the position that investigation of transportation should not fall within 
the province of this committee, this committee having for its purpose, 
or the organization that this committee might recommend having for 
its purpose, the utilization or conservation of the natural resources of 
this country in determining how and in what manner those resources 
may be better utilized and better conserved. 

Mr. Sartor. Then you feel, representing the railroads, that trans- 
portation is not a problem of coal research ? 

Mr. Moroney. We think that transportation is a problem to this 
extent: That the field of transportation, the means and methods by 
which the coal will be transported from mine to market, that that is 
not a field in which public moneys should be spent in order to prefer 
one form of transportation against another. 

For instance, we feel, as far as waterways are concerned now, that 
coal moving on the waterways already enjoys the benefit of public 
expenditures. We think it would go beyond the realm of reasonable- 
ness to expect the railroad industry to contribute its money to a fund 
that was going to be spent to determine or to devise new methods of 
transportation. We think, likewise, to call upon any other trans- 
portation industry to put its money into such a fund would be a little 
bit more than reasonable. 

Mr. Sartor. That is strange thinking, I am afraid, Mr. Moloney, 
in view of the fact that historically the railroads were one of those 
that were really favored by our country. 

Mr. Motonry. Yes, sir; historically the railroads were really fa- 
vored by this country. I assume you have in mind the land grants? 

Mr. Sartor. That is right. 

Mr. Moroney. I think, also, that same history reveals that the rail- 
road industry is probably the only industry that has been so favored, 
and has been found by the Interstate Commerce Commission and by 
Congress itself to have repaid in substance every dime of the land 
grant, to the extent that Congress saw fit to repeal such statutes, and, 
in effect, to mark the bill as having been paid. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. Will you elaborate on that? How do you mean the 
railroads have repaid the Government for the land grants? 
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Mr. Motonry. The lang-grant situation was, if you please, not an 
outright gift. It had strings attached to it, and it required the land- 
grant railroads to haul Government freight at rates less than the 
commercial rates. So that the Government through the land-grant 
rates received the benefit of untold millions of dollars of transporta- 
tion. As I am sure members of the committee know, that was gone 
into very thoroughly, and submissions were made to the Congress, and 
the Congress saw fit to repeal the land-grant statute as no longer 
requiring the land-grant railroads to perform that transportation at 
those reduced rates. 

Mr. Sartor. The next question we have has to do with the problem 
of railroad cars. From time to time up in my district I felt 1 worked 
for the railroad companies, for the simple reason that every coal mine 
in my district would call and want to know why they could not get 
coal cars to haul the coal that they had ordered. Now what is the 
ie of the railroad companies with regard to coal hoppers for 
1auling coal? Is there, in the opinion of the railroad industry, a 
sufficient number of cars ¢ 


Mr. Moroney. At the present time we feel there is a sufficient num- 
ber of cars. 

Mr. Saytor. If there is sufficient number of cars, why do mine oper- 
ators have difficulty getting them ? 

Mr. Moroney. Let me give you some recent figures on that, if I may, 
please. 

The most recent figure that I have available is the week ended March 
16, which I think is a rather current figure. 

During the week ended March 16, 1957, revenue carloadings of coal 
totaled 140,731 carloads. During that same week for 1956, revenue 
carloadings of coal total 124,984, or roughly 16,000 more carloads in 
the week ended March 16, 1957, than in the same week of the previous 
year. 

The reported car shortages being hopper cars—and that includes 
hopper cars not only for coal loading, Dat for any other loading in 
hopper cars—the reported shortage for the week ended March 16, 
1957, was 51 cars. So that, taking those two periods of time—and, 
as I say, they are the most recent figures that I have available—during 
this week in 1957 we handled 16,000 more carloads than we handled 
in the prior year, and there was only a reported shortage of 51 hopper 
cars for all hopper loading. 

Mr. Saytor. Does that include all coal mines, both captive and free 
mines ? 

Mr. Moroney. It does. 

Mr. Sartor. Can you tell this committee where or how many rail- 
road cars or hopper cars have been placed in operations by the railroads 
in the past year ? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir; in fact, if I may, please, I would like to 
talk about the last 2 years. 

Mr. Sayvor. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Moroney. During the last 26 months—that would be the entire 
calendar year of 1955 and the entire calendar year of 1956, and the 
months of January and February 1957—the class 1 railroads in this 
country have actually installed or placed in the car fleet 22,545 open 
hopper cars. Now, during that period of time, the average price of a 
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hopper car was approximately $8,000. So the class 1 railroads in the 
past 26 months have installed in their fleet, 22,545 hopper cars at an esti- 
mated cost, based on that $8,000 per car, of $180,360,000. 

In addition to having placed those twenty-two-some-odd-thousand 
cars in the fleet, during the same 26 months’ period, the class 1 rail- 
roads have committed themselves on the order book for an additional 
38,822 cars. The order book stood at that number at the end of Feb- 
ruary of this year. That is at an estimated price of $8,000 per car, 
so that order book represents commitments for hopper cars alone 
totaling $310,576,000. 

I would like to summarize this way: That in the last 26 months 
the railroads have either actually spent or have committed themselves 
on order books to spend on hopper cars alone, $490 million, or roughly 
one-half billion dollars, on hopper cars alone. 

I think that the committee should also be interested in the fact that 
this expenditure that was made and committed of half a billion dollars 
has been made by an industry that for the 10 years after World War IT 
earned on the average per year 334 percent on net investment, and for 
the 2 years that I am talking about earned only 4.22 percent on net 
investment in 1955 and only 3.95 on net investment in 1956. And 
yet 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think that is a remarkable record of investment 
in this particular type of equipment. 

May I ask the gentleman to get a little clearer picture on how that 
pertains to the coal industry, what percentage of use of these cars is 
devoted to hauling coal? Can you tell us that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. I realize it may be a rough curbstone opinion on 
the subject, but if you can give us a general idea within 5 or 10 
percentage points over a period of time, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Mecer. As of March 1, we had a serviceable ownership of 
488,000, and if you were to use the 140,000 loaded for the week of 
March 16, and a rough turn-around, we figure, of about 2 weeks, you 
would have 280,000 cars or thereabouts, tied up in coal loading. Off- 
hand, a rough figure might well be 60 percent of the ownership. It 
possibly would be subject to some slight change. That is merely a 
rough estimate without any premeditated thought. 

Mr. Moroney. I would like to, if I may, please, add one more 
thought to this answer that I have given about the car supply and 
what the railroad industry has done. 

I would like to point out that by June of 1957, June of this year, the 
railroad industry will have increased on the basis of the way deliveries 
are now running—and by the way, in the first few months of 1957 we 
have taken delivery, actual delivery of 4,517 hopper cars in 2 months— 
at the rate that the order book stands, and deliveries are running, by 
the middle of this year we will have augmented our hopper car fleet 
by a net 15,000 cars. By the end of 1957 

Mr. Sartor. That is for 1957? 

Mr. Moroney. That is June, midyear of 1957. By the end of 1957, 
both by the receipt of new installations and the maintenance of the 
low back-order ratio that we are maintaining, by the end of 1957 we 
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will have augmented our serviceable fleet of hoppers by about 30,000 
cars. 

To illustrate the importance of that, that means at the end of 1957 
we will have in our serviceable hopper-car fleet, more cars than we 
had in the year 1947 when bituminous coal production was 630 mil- 
lion tons. Production in 1956 was 500 million tons. So, in effect, if 
that production stays the same, we would have a hopper-car fleet 
greater than when bituminous coal produced 130 million tons more. 

So we feel that we are doing everything within reason. In fact, 
more. I doubt if there is a single industry with the earning record 
of the railroads over the postwar years that would spend one-half 
billion dollars for one type of equipment in its business. We think 
it is a marvelous record insofar as the circumstances permit that we 
are building this hopper fleet. By the way, it represents about one- 
third of our entire freight-car fleet. 

To show you that we are maintaining that relationship on the order 
book today, our orders for hopper cars represent about 33 percent of 
total orders. 

Mr. Saywor. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Moloney: In this 
past 26 months, how many cars have you taken out of operation ? 

Mr. Movonry. From January 1, 1956, to January 1, 1957, our serv- 
iceable fleet increased by 8,400 cars. That is, hopper cars. 

I think it should also be kept in mind that during 1955 the railroads 
ordered 45,887 hopper cars. But we all know that steel was short. 
We all know in 1956 steel was short. We know that the car manufac- 
turers have only a certain capacity. If we get 30,000 hopper cars 
a year from them, that is a rather remarkable delivery. So this thing 
does not lie entirely within our control. 

As far as the orders are concerned, we are doing everything possible. 
In fact, we think we are doing very well, if I may pat ourselves on 
the back. 

But, to answer your question, we had a net increase in the fleet— 
vou can see, since we had 45,887 cars on order, if we had gotten any- 
where near the rate of delivery we are now getting of 4,500 cars in a 
period of 60 days, that our fleet increase “would have been much 
greater, of course. 

Mr. Sartor. I think you have taken us back in your figures—am I 
correct—to January 1956 and January 1, 1957, when you said you had 
a net increase of 8,400 cars. 

Mr. Motonery. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. Since you gave us figures before for 26 months, can you 
also give us the same figures, in other words from January 1955 down 
to the end of Februar Vv 1957? 

Mr. Moroney. I can do hie may I have just a moment, please? 

I have those figures in a little different way, which I will give, 
and then see, if I may please, whether I can answer your specific ques- 
tion. I would like to say that on the basis of present deliveries, pres- 
ent eo present retirements, which is what you have in mind 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Moroney. At the end of 1957, in other words, January 1, 1958, 
we will have augmented our serviceable hopper-car fleet by 30, 000 


cars. In other words, we will have a net gain of 30,000 cars on that 
basis. 
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Now, if I may, I would like to see if I can answer your specific 
question. 

I am sorry, but I cannot give you that for that exact period you 
mentioned. I can give it to you as I did for the 24-month figure. I 
just do not happen to have the breakdown on that one period of time 
that you mentioned. 

Mr. Sartor. I would be interested just as a matter of comparison. 
I think that this committee is, at least I am, surprised agreeably to 
have this report, and I know that this is news, because up until this 
point we have not had any testimony before this committee to indicate 
that the railroads were taking this kind of an interest in the open 
hopper cars. After all, I know that most of the railroads have repair 
shops, and that they are trying to keep their cars in a reasonable state 
of repair, and in serviceable condition, because the more cars you have 
in operation, the better revenue position your railroad is in, and all 
the railroads. 

Mr. Moroney. Yes, sir. 

In the last 2 years—keep in mind, in 1954, as we all know, during 
the economic recession the railroads were compelled because of their 
earning situation to reduce maintenance of every type, including 
ears and soon. They were compelled to materially curtail their capi- 
tal expenditure programs, which of course had an effect on the order 
book back in those days in 1954. 

As I pointed out, by the end of 1955 we had about 45,000 hopper 
cars on the order book. 

Then another point I would like to bring home to the committee is 
the fact that during the greater portion of this 2-year period of time 
that I have referred to, the last 26 months—I am sorry—during 1954 
and 1955 the railroads had hanging over their heads the threat of 
the removal of between 800 and 900 million dollars per year from the 
gross revenues as a result of the expiration date on the Ex Parte 175 
increases. Mr. Faricy, president of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, three times testified before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that that expiration date, the threat of the loss of $900 million 
in gross revenues had a material curtailing effect on commitments 
for capital expenditures, or long-term indebtedness. And it unques- 
tionably did. 

Mr. Saytor. That is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. In order to stimulate your thinking a little further 
and to get you on another subject, I have before me the testimony of 
a witness in Pennsylvania, in which he makes the following statement : 

About a year ago, in order to save space, the railroads laid claim to a success- 
ful experiment of a coal-burning steam-powered turbine railroad engine, stating 
that the steam-powered coal-burning engine would cost approximately $44,000 
per year less to operate than a diesel-powered engine of like power and size. 
Yet the railroads have done very little about it other than to lay claim to that 
bit of experiment. 

Would you care to comment on the efforts of the railroads to de- 
velop coal-burning diesel engines? 

Mr. Mooney. roe not sure that I am personally qualified to speak 
on that point. I do know, and as I said in my general statement, that 
was one of the activities and is one of the activities being carried on. 
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But as I understand it, that has not been perfected as yet. It is still 
in the realm of experiment. It is still in the future somewhere. 

Mr. Dawson. How much money are the railroads expending in ex- 
perimentation on engines of that type? 

Mr. Mouoney. May I ask that question of one of the gentlemen in 
the rear? 

Mr. Prosser, could you give some idea of how much the railroads 
are spending on this locomotive experiment ? 

Mr. Prosser. I cannot give the exact amount. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Prosser. Fred Prosser, general coal traffic manager of the 
Norfolk & Western Railway. 

I cannot give the exact amount of money, but the railroads have 
spent, I guess, several million dollars on that experiment, and it is 
still underway. They expect to have a locomotive on wheels now 
within about a year. The experiment is still going on, and we have 
learned an awful lot. 

When we started out, we just thought we were going to put together 
parts that had already been perfected, assemble these parts, and we 
ran into problems we had not expected to encounter. But the experi- 
ment is going on, and we do expect this locomotive. 

Mr. Dawson. As I read your statement, Mr. Moloney, I observe that 
most of the references you make to experimentation were more or less 
back in the twenties and early thirties, when these experiments started, 
and along the middle thirties, I assume, when you converted to the 
diesels. Have you assumed now that you are going to continue on 
with diesels, and that you are giving up your research on coal-burning 

devices ? 

Mr. Moroney. No, sir. I think, as Mr. Prosser stated, that research 
is being carried on. That is not necessarily an industrywide research 
on the part of the railroads. Certain individual railroads that appear 
to have a greater interest in such development are still experimenting 
and carrying on with those efforts. In other words, it is not, as I 
understand, something that has been abandoned by any means. 

Mr. Dawson. Could you furnish us with some figures as to the 
amounts that the railroads are spending along that line? 

The locomotive development program nes in 1945, and expendi- 
tures have amounted to approximately $5 million to date. Seventy 
to 80 percent of that amount was contributed by the railroads. The 
spending today is at the rate of $150,000 to $200,000 annually. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. We appreciate getting 
that information in the record. 

Mr. Dawson. One other question. The statement was made that 
coal has for a long time suffered because of tr ansportation problems, 
such as high inequitable freight rates which have in many cases ex- 
ceeded the ] price of coal at the tipple or pithead. Do you care to pre- 
sent the railroads’ position on the freight-rate question, briefly? I 
know it cannot be done briefly. 

Mr. Motoney. No, sir; that is one thing that could not be done 
briefly. As you know, that is one thing that is at this very moment 
being done before the Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 
206. In no way could I attempt to go into the details of the coal-rate 
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structure in this country, or the rate relationships of territory against 
territory, or so on. I frankly would like to, if I may say it, sidestep 
your question. 

In the interest of making some answer, may I read to you what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 175, after having con- 
sidered and heard and weighed the voluminous evidence introduced 


by the coal industry, and introduced by the railroad industry, 
concluded : 


We conclude that the general increase on bituminous coal here in issue is fully 


justified by the cost and value of the service and should be made a permanent 
part of the rate structure. 


Now, for me to go into what was behind that finding, I am afraid, 
would carry this committee far into next year, probably. 

Mr. Dawson. I appreciate that. But I would like to remind the 
gentleman that this committee is deeply concerned about the whole 
welfare of the coal industry, and this matter of freight rates is, of 
course, a vital part of it. That is one reason we are looking into this 
question of other forms of transportation if we have to come to it. 
So I just hope that the railroads will keep in mind that they are cut- 
ting their own throats if they do not do something toward keeping 
these rates as equitable as possible. 

Mr. Motonry. May I say this? That insofar as the destination 
value of coal is concerned, freight rates have in the more recent years, 

or, say, taking 1939 as a base year, the freight rate has become a de- 
creasing factor in the destination value of the coal, and the mine price 
has become a correspondingly greater portion of the destination value 
of the coal. 

But I think that the coal industry and the railroad industry have 
an interest in the matter before this committee that is important to 
both of us, could be extremely helpful to both of us, and I, for one, 
would hate to see injected too much into this research program or 
study a controversy between our good friends, the coal industry, and 
us over a rate structure. 

Mr. Dawson. We will leave that one. 

There was a statement also made to the effect that the railroads 
got some tax concession as a result of having coal cars on order. I 
would like to read the statement that was made in that regard, and 
see if you care to comment on it. 

I asked a question: 


Mr. Younkers, on page 2 of the statement it says that the railroads were 
allowed to have large unfilled paper orders for new cars without any hope of 
early fulfillment. What do you mean by that statement? 

Mr. YounKers. An order was placed, as we understand it—and some publicity 
was given to it that 1 large railroad company took advantage of it, that they 
could get a tax exemption, but they had to show these cars on paper, and 8,000 


cars were placed on order at the one time, as we understand it, as a matter of 
public press. 


Of course, the orders were never fulfilled, but he infers the railroads 
did get some tax concessions as a result. 

Mr. Motoney. I do not think that that is quite an accurate descrip- 
tion of what I believe was the tax situation that the person had in 
mind. The only tax situation that I know of that would have had 
and did have some effect upon the order book was 'the rapid amortiza- 
tion, accelerated amortization. 
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Mr. Dawson. Of course, that would depend upon having cars in 
your possession, and not just on order. 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. As I say, I am not familiar with how the 
mere placing of the car on order and so on gave a then immediate 
tax benefit. 

Now, getting the cars certificated and authorized for future rapid 
amortization, yes, but not at the moment they went on the order book. 
I do not know how that could have been done. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all. 

Mr. Motoney. Of course, keep in mind that this rapid amortization 
is no tax savings at all. All you are doing is deferring taxpayment 
and assuming—and we hope—that everything will run along all right 
in the future. The tax gatherer is going to come around and present 
you a bill for this exact amount. If we had not had this rapid 
amortization, frankly, no, we could not have made the capital ex- 
penditures that we have made, because we have somewhere around a 
billion and a half amortization. We have used deferred taxes to 
expand our capital plant because of our inadequate earnings. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Mr. Moloney, I am very much interested in your 
statement. I am also happy you brought Mr. Megee with you. He 
is an old friend of mine. 

I assume that the railroad industry has confidence in the future of 
the coal-mining industry. Is that right? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What do you base that confidence on? What is 
your observation on the future of the coal-mining industry ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. We feel this: That with the expansion that has taken 
place, and is continuing to take place in the electric utility field, the 
expansion that took place in the steel industry, the situation that 
exists in the overseas conditions, taking the coal people at their own 
word—and we have no reason to question it at all—that they have 
a very glowing future. 

We find the economists, shall I say, associated with the coal in- 
dustry, giving forecasts of 700 million tons, I believe, and maybe 
800 million tons in 1975, and so on. 

We feel, on this question of the total energy requirements of this 
country, that there is one source that can fill them today, it could fill 
them 50 years from now, it could fill them a hundred years from now, 
and that one source is coal. 

We think with the program that you have in mind, with the reserva- 
tions that we have made, that is, the fields that we think it ought to 
really emphasize and those that we think it should stay out of, this 
is one way to help insure the future of the coal industry. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Do you feel that anyone has been negligent in not 
carrying on a proper research program either in the industry or Gov- 
ernment or the railroads? Or do you feel that along the line everyone 
has been diligent in trying to obtain new uses for coal, so as to in- 
crease production / 

Mr. Moroney. I think there \ias been tremendous achievement in 
that respect. 

Mr. Crenowern. I would like to state, Mr. Moloney, that in our 
field hearings, I have been surprised at the amount of money that is 
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being spent now on research by the coal industry itself, by the Gov- 
ernment, and by different coal companies. 

Mr. Motonry. May I say that we contribute, we are currently 
contributing to such programs, too. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You mentioned Bituminous Coal Research. I 
believe you contribute to their program. 

Mr. Motonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curenowetu. I want to ask you about this national advertising 
program that you state the railroads have been conducting. What 
1s the purpose of those programs ? 

Mr. Motonry. The purpose of those programs is to build up the use 
of coal, and, in turn, build up the railroad coal traffic. 

Mr. Curenowrrn. You are building up the use of coal for what 
purpose ? 

Mr. Moroney. Principally for heating purposes. 

Mr. CuEenowetrH. You mean domestic heating? 

Mr. Moroney. Both domestic and, shall I say, industrial heating 
also. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Would you not agree with me that the day of 
domestic heating by coal is a thing of the past ? 

Mr. Moroney. Yes, sir; to a large extent, and principally because 
of the convenience and cleanliness and so on of the competing fuels. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Just as the railroads have gone over to other 
fuels, do you not think the homes of this country now have turned 
to other fuels for domestic heat ? 

Mr. Motonry. Not for the same reasons. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Not for the same reasons? 

Mr. Moronry. No, sir. I think the railroads made their conversion 
more for economy reasons and savings, whereas the coal people, and 
I think properly so, still contend that B. t. u. for B. t. u., whatever it 
is, that coal is probably as cheap as any other competitive fuel. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. But it is not likely that these decisions are going 
to be reversed and coal will again be used for domestic heating? 

Mr. Motonry. No, sir. I think as far as the domestic picture is 
concerned, there probably will be no switch in that, and I feel there is 
nothing we in the railroad industry can do within our power to halt 
or reverse that trend. 

Mr. CuenowretnH. The coal business is reflected in your carload- 
ings. You referred to the figures here for a week in March. That 
shows it is definitely on the upswing? 

Mr. Motonry. Yes: the carloadings that week, as I pointed out, 
were about 16,000 cars in excess of the same week in the prior year. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Is this a gradual increase, every week an in- 
crease, and every month so much ? 

Mr. Motronry. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Is it seasonal? 

Mr. Motonry. It has been both up and down over each week. I 
would say possibly the total loadings this year, for instance, the first 
part of 1957 are below the prior year. 

Mr. CuenowetHu. Where have we lost out? Has export coal de- 
clined? Or is utility coal sagging? Or where are we losing out? 

Mr. Moroney. No; I do not think export is down, and I do not 
think utility is sagging. I think you have to take into consideration 
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your stockpile and your inventories of coal, and the effect of that on 
the market, and demands for it. Weather ‘conditions are important, 
too. Floods and things of that nature in given areas all have their 
effect on it week by week. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Do you feel, Mr. Moloney, that the increase in 

carloadings of coal is going to continue? Perhaps it might fluctuate, 
as you say, but do you think in the overall picture it will continue ? 

Mr. Moroney. I would prefer to let the coal people answer that 
question. 

Mr. Curenowertn. The railroads must have had confidence, or they 
would not have ordered all these new cars. 

Mr. Mooney. I think our confidence is expressed in the capital 
expenditure program, not only our confidence for this year and the 
next year, but for many years tocome. Our confidence is expressed in 
the cs apital expenditure program I have described to you, made under 
the earning condition that I have described to you. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You are not buying these hopper cars to put on 
sidings and let them rust there, are yout 

Mr. Movonry. No, sir. But there does come a time, as there did in 
1954, when we had an average daily surplus of about 40,000 hopper 
cars, and there were a lot of them standing around without earning 
money then. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What would that daily surplus be today? 

Mr. Moroney. I would say today, at the present time, there is no 
hopper surplus. I gave you the figures for the week ended March 16, 
and told you that we had revenue loadings of 16,000 cars more than in 
the same week of the prior year, and I believe we had reported short- 
age of about 51 hoppers. 

Mr. CueNnoweETnu. In other words, you feel that the railroads are 
able at this time to fill all the orders for hoppers they receive ? 

Mr. Moroney. And by the middle and the end of this year we will 
be in even better shape to do so. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is not one of our main problems in the coal indus- 
try to keep the coal operators in business until this utopia is reached 
that we are anticipating in the future? They are having difficult prob- 
lems now. There is no question of that. We found that everywhere 
in the field. 

Mr. Moroney. I hope that the interest of keeping the railroads in 
business until that utopia is reached will not be overlooked, too. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. We want to do that. Everyone recognizes the 
importance of keeping the railroads operating. 

In our field hearings, I found a very definite optimism among all 
groups as to the future of the coal industry. However, there is not so 
much optimism for the immediate future. There has been some in- 
crease in business, and we hope that increase will continue, but there 
is a feeling that eventually coal is going to come into its own, and 
of course the railroads and others will prosper accordingly. 

Mr. Moroney. When you take steel, the electric utilities, and export 
coal, and just roughly—I do not know. The coal people could give you 
the exact figures—I would say those three uses probably account for 
maybe 60 percent of coal production. If they do account for 60 per- 
cent, or ie yer it is, then certainly as far as those fields are con- 
cerned, there is no immediate and tremendously depressing outlook. 
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Mr. Cuenowernu. I think the demand in these three fields is going 
to continue. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moroney. I appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Moloney, you have made a very fine con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Moroney. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In the remaining 40 minutes we have before the 
House goes into session, we are going to endeavor to hear the witness 
from the Bureau of Mines, and also from the National Coal Associa- 
tion. I want to make clear at this time, if you feel the time is too 
short to cover any particular point, we will ‘be very glad to receive 
any supplementary views you want to file with the committee by letter 
or by statement. 

I will ask the representatives of the Bureau of Mines to come for- 
ward, if they will—Mr. Ankeny, Mr. Scollon, Mr. Corgan, and 
Mr. Perry. 

In what order will you make your presentation ? 

Mr. Ankeny. I will speak first, then Mr. Scollon, then Mr. Corgan. 

Mr. EpMonpson. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MARLING J. ANKENY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
MINES 


Mr. Anxeny. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Marling J. Ankeny. I am Director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 

I would like to take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
to the members of this committee for the opportunity of appearing 
before the group and presenting this statement. As you may know, 
my appointment to the directorship of the Bureau of Mines was made 
subsequent to the start of these hearings and T was not privileged to 
appear at an earlier date. The importance of the work ‘of this com- 
mittee to the coal industry and the national interest cannot be min- 
imized and, because of this importance, the Bureau of Mines has been 
represented at all public hearings held by the committee. We have 
been informed on a number of occasions that the chairman might wish 
to have testimony from the Bureau of Mines before the hearings are 
terminated on the important subject under review. 

I have requested, therefore, T. Reed Scollon, Chief, Division of 
Bituminous Coal, and Joseph A. Corgan, Chief, Division of Anthra- 
cite, to be prepared to appear at the convenience of the chairman and 
discuss the Bureau’s views regarding the possibilities of an expanded 
coal research program. These gentlemen are responsible for the dis- 
charge of the Bureau’s responsibilities in the field of coal research, 
they have followed with care the testimony presented before the 
committee, and I am sure their remarks will assist the committee in its 
examination of the very complex subject now before the committee. 

In conclusion I would like to extend a very cordial invitation to 
the members of the committee to visit the field stations of the Burean 
of Mines and to view firsthand the work of the Bureau on the research 
fields. Many of our stations are engaged in research activities on 
commodities other than coal and you will be most weleome at these 
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installations as well as our coal stations. Anthracite research pro- 
grams are conducted at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., while our main bitu- 
minous coal research laboratories are located in Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
neighboring Bruceton, Pa. In addition to the above locations, sizable 
coal-research projects are under way at our Morgantown, W. Va.; 
Denver, Colo.; and Grand Forks, N. Dak., field stations. Smaller 
and more specialized coal-research investigations are being conducted 
at Tuscaloosa and Gorgas, Ala.; College Park, Md.; Se: nattle, Wash.; 
and Anchorage, Alaska. If the committee members, either ‘individ- 
ually or as a group, would wish to visit any or all of the Bureau sta- 
tions, I would be most pleased to make the necessary arrangements. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of appearing at this time. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Ankeny. 

I want to inform you we do have plans during this session of Con- 
gress to visit several of your installations, and we will be in touch 
with you in advance of those visits. We appreciate very much the 
invitation. 

Mr. Ankeny. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Scollon. 


STATEMENT OF T. REED SCOLLON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL, BUREAU OF MINES; ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY PERRY, 
CHIEF, BITUMINOUS COAL RESEARCH BRANCH, DIVISION OF 
BITUMINOUS COAL 


Mr. Scotton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, mv 
name is T, Reed Scollon, Chief of the Division of Bituminous Coal, 
Bureau of Mines, and I have with me also Mr. Harry Perry, who is 
Chief of the Branch of Bituminous Coal Research in that same 
Division. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Perry was very helpful to us on the field 
hearings that we had, and we appreciate it very much your sending 
him on those trips with us. 

Mr. Scotion. I wish to thank the subcommittee for the opportunity 
of appearing before you again to summarize the Bureau of Mines 
views on the hearings held in connection with H. R. 400. Fortu- 
nately, we have had representatives at the Washington and field hear- 
ings of this subcommittee and are grateful to the subcommittee for 
letting us follow its work so closely. 

The hearings have reflected almost complete unanimity on the need 
for expanded coal research in this country. They have pointed out 
very forcefully the importance of coal, not only to this countr y, but 
to the welfare of the free world. Its value as a natural resource, 
its indispensability during periods of war, and the fact that it has a 
great effect on the livelihood of a significant portion of the population, 
have all been brought out by witnesses before this subcommittee. I 
am certain that this subcommittee is also aware of the tremendous 
importance cf the availability of low-cost energy to the total economic 
level and to the standard of living of this Nation. 

The coal industry is probably the only industry of any size in the 
United States that aor been forced to operate on such small profit 
margins over the yea As a consequence, the coal industry has had 
protracted and fosmaal periods of depression. These are unusual in 
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an industry of this size with a total output in 1956 of 528 million tons 
with a value of $2.7 billion. 

The long-range outlook for coal is favorable. Witnesses have testi- 
fied that coal will be needed in the future in incr easing amounts for the 
generation of electric power for chemicals, as a raw material, and for 
other uses. It was stated that the total energy requirements of the 
United States would increase by about two-thirds in the next 20 years. 
The extent of coal’s re in this increased energy market will 
depend upon prudent planning by the coal industry and related indus- 
tries, or investments in new pr Peductiog capacity, and on an expanded 
and coordinated program of research. ‘The short-range outlook is 
quite different, however, since in many areas current market demand 
is so low that conditions of unemployment exist. Several witnesses 
stated that, unless there was an immediate upturn in market demand, 
they could not in all probability keep the mines open for this long- 
range market that is expected to develop. The general trend away 
from coal over the years resulted in serious social and economic disloca- 
tions which are still a problem today in these areas. At a number of 
the hearings of this subcommittee this economic dislocation and the 
increased numbers of broken homes, people on relief, and even cases 
of juvenile delinquency have been stressed. 

Research on coal will not only help to stabilize the industry by pro- 
viding new outlets and new markets for coal, but it will do much to 
raise the hopes of the communities and the people who are engaged in 
coal mining. In fact, the hope that such research would give to these 
people would be of inestimable value to the well- being of such com- 
munities. 

For these depressed areas immediate expansion of the short-range 
type research is necessary. In this connection, many of the w itnesses 
appearing before this subcommittee suggested other approaches, in 
addition to research, that would be needed to grant immediate relief 
to the coal industry. Among these were the alleviation of seasonal 
shortages of railroad cars th: at occur in certain areas of the country, 
increased exports of coal, a change in the depletion allowance for coal, 
comparable to that of some competitive fuels, increased acreage of 
leases on Federal lands, and an examination of the Government’s fuel- 

urchasing policy. This latter policy has been included in the White 
atae report on energy supplies and resources policy, released Febru- 
ary 1955, and reads in part as follows: 


Prior to the purchase of any fuel by a Federal Government agency having 
a large annual use of fuel, that agency should request advice from the Office of 
Defense Mobilization as to how this purchase can contribute to the maintenance 
of a strong mobilization base within the domestic fuels industry. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization should be directed by Executive order to develop a mech- 
anism for accomplishing this objective. 

There was general agreement that there are many possibilities for 
expanding the coal market, and that a large expanded research pro- 
gram could help solve the attendant problems. Among the things 
that could be investigated are improved methods for mining and 
transporting coal to put it in a better competitive position with re- 
gard to other fuels. However, by far the greatest potential benefits 
from research are in the field of utilization—development of new uses 
of coal. Such research will do most to stabilize the industry, and the 
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relatively small volume of this kind of research has been clearly 
demonstrated as one of the reasons for the ills of the industry. 

Moreover, the witnesses have clearly testified that, in the past, 
there were few, if any, companies who could afford research on coal 
to the extent required to make any significant contribution to the 
development of new uses. Even now, there are only a few companies 
in an economic position to invest in large- scale research. There was 
general agreement that research efforts in the past have been feeble 
and that this situation should not be perpetuated. The importance 
given to coal research in other coal-producing countries was clearly 
demonstrated by one of the witnesses who pointed out the large num- 
ber of people engaged in coal research compared to those employ ed in 
this country. The research effort on coal in this country is indeed 
small. 

However, testimony has also brought out that, with increased recog- 
nition throughout the country of the need for research, local govern- 
ment and industry are doing something about it. Many of the | States, 
including Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wyoming, and Colorado, have ap- 
pro riated funds for coal research. Pennsylvania’ . appropriation is 
by far the largest, $500,000, and we were informed that efforts will be 
made to increase this amount. Other States have invested in research 
what they felt they could afford, but they have invested thousands of 
dollars instead of hundreds of thousands. which are needed to bring 
some of these programs to satisfactory conclusions. The testimony 
has also shown that coal-mining associations and individual compa- 
nies have made efforts, within their economic limitations, to do re- 
search that would increase their markets or decrease their cost of pro- 
duction. 

Most gratifying, however, was evidence that many of the communi- 
ties that had been hardest hit by the decline in coal markets have, as 
a group, collected funds to invest in research on the coal problem of 
their particular area. Enough credit could not possibly be given to 
the efforts of these economically depressed areas for their foresight i in 
attempting to help the coal industry of their areas recover. Again, 
the efforts have been on a small scale, hardly enough to carry out an 
effective research program. 

Almost every witness who has appeared before the subcommittee 
has pointed out that there are many areas of research on new mar- 
kets for the coals of the United States. Such research programs are 
numerous and complex. = point of particular interest is that the 
kind of suggested research depends on the rank and type of coal 
available to the community and on its geographic location. Many 
suggestions regarding both long- and short-range programs were 
made. The foresight of the witnesses in including long-range re- 
search is to be strongly commended. Obviously, however, some short- 
range research will be necessary if we are to stop the continual 
decline in the number of mines in some areas and consequently the 
loss of employment opportunities. 

Of the many utilization programs that were suggested, an out- 
standing one concerned the production of liquids and gases from coal. 
The reasons for these suggestions are sound since the projected re- 
quirements of the U nited States for energy in these forms are very 
large and the reserves are relatively small. Another particularly 
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interesting suggestion was that of integrated plants for processing 
coal at the mine, with distribution of finished products directly from 
the mine to the consumer. This method of processing coal is quite 
common in Europe, and reducing the cost of transportation would 
have a tremendously favorable impact on the economic position of 
the coal-mining communities. 

With this type of testimony, it was apparent that the recommenda- 
tions of the witnesses could only be in the direction of increased re- 
search, at least partially paid for from Federal funds. Most of the 
witnesses agreed that the coal companies should expand their pro- 
grams, that States and local communities interested in coal as a pri- 
mary source of their income should also contribute, but that Federal 
funds would be required owing to the size of program necessary to 
develop the markets needed. 

Many of the witnesses agreed with the statements of the National 
Coal Association and with the policies expressed with regard to the 
establishment of a separate commission for an expanded coal re- 
search program. The reasons cited were that the greatest achieve- 
ments could be made in the shortest time, the most effective use of 
manpower could be made, research would be coordinated, and every- 
one concerned with the problem could have an active part in its solu- 
tion. It was pointed out that the present method of financing Bi- 
tuminous Coal Research, Inc., does not allow for a long-range fuels 
program, since the number of dollars assigned to research decreases 
during periods of low production when research is most urgently 
needed. The position of the Bureau of Mines with regard to coopera- 
tion for expanded coal research will be covered separately. 

A number of other statements made during the hearings should be 
clarified. We should like to point out that considerable concern was 
expressed by a number of witnesses about duplication of research. 
However, a careful review of the testimony indicates that those people 
concerned about duplication were not the ones actively engaged in re- 
search. The Bureau of Mines, Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., and 
others with strong research programs are well aware of the programs 
of other organizations and have good working relationships with 
them. Moreover, duplication per se is not always undesirable. We 
agree that coordination of research should be continued, but with the 
program at its present or even at a greatly increased size there will be 
no difficulty, because of liaison between personnel actively engaged in 
such programs, in avoiding unnecessary duplication. 

Some witnesses have taken positions against individual participants 
in certain phases of an expanded research program. For example, it 
was suggested that, as concerns mining, the Bureau of Mines engage 
only in work on the fundamentals of coal mining, and that the Bureau 
should not develop mining machinery. Actually, the Bureau of 
Mines, during its more than 40 years of existence, has deliberately 
avoided this field of activity for the reasons cited by the witnesses. 
Nothing in any of the Bureau programs resembles the development of 
mining equipment. 

Statements were made by a number of witnesses concerning the 
amount of money being spent on coal research. For the purpose of 
keeping the record straight, we would like to say that the Bureau of 
Mines, in cooperation with Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., made a 
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survey, the results of which were given in Bureau of Mines Informa- 
tion Circular 7754. A review of this survey will indicate that we 
recognized our inability to get the total number of dollars being spent 
on coal research. Howev er, between Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
and the Bureau of Mines we felt that we were very well informed 
with regard to those engaged in coal research and arrived at a figure 
of something over $17 million for 1955. Eight of the companies con- 
tacted did not supply information. Under the circumstances we felt 
that the $17 million figure, while we recognized it to be on the low 
side, was approximately correct as to the amount of money being spent 
on coal research in this country. 

On several occasions, questions were raised by the subcommittee and 
witnesses regarding the closure of the Bureau of Mines installation at 
Louisiana, Mo., at which a demonstration plant had been erected for 
the production of liquid fuels and gases from coal. With the estab- 
lishment of the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act in April 1944, Congress 
directed the Bureau of Mines to erect demonstration plants for the 
production of liquid fuels and gases from coal, oil shale, and agri- 
cultural products. This program was pursued at a relatively high 
level of expenditure for the 11 years of the existence of this act. 

The demonstration plant at Louisiana, Mo., was expensive to main- 
tain and operate, despite the fact that much of the equipment was 
transferred to the Department of the Interior from the Department 
of Defense. Approximately $15 million of capital equipment was in- 
stalled at Louisiana, Mo. Although the Bureau demonstrated that 
synthetic liquid fuels from coal are not economically competitive in 
this country at present, many things were learned that will be of future 

value when such production will become economical. A number of 
Poems ail were made in equipment; American manufacturers 
were familiarized with the problems and techniques of the two proc- 
esses used; personnel! was trained in building, maintaining, and safely 
oper ating equipment of a kind that had not — in common use in 
this country; American coals were demonstrated to be usable in these 
processes; and data were obtained on equipment and operating costs, 
and on the amounts and quality of the products. All of this informa- 
tion will have value in the future. Additional information could have 
been obtained by operating these plants for longer periods of time, but 
a decision had to be reached whether this program was yielding results 
commensurate with the costs of its operation. It was decided that at 
this time a wiser procedure would be to investigate further improve- 
ments in these processes on a much smaller scale before additional 
demonstration runs should be made. Smaller scale operation is not 
only more economical but more amenable to changes in design and 
construction, at nominal costs, for testing new ideas and processes. 

The Bureau of Mines has continued these experiments, and much 
progress has been made in some aspects of the problems. If addi- 
tional large-scale appropriations were made to the Bureau of Mines 
at this time for expanded research, we would still not recommend oper- 
ation of such demonstration plants, but would prefer to expand small- 
scale research and development in this field and to spend part of the 
funds on other phases of coal research which badly need additional 
effort. 

Copies of a statement entitled, “Expansion of Coal Research in the 
United States” have been made available to the subcommittee. This 
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document is an attempt to outline the areas of responsibility that the 
Bureau of Mines has in coal research and to consider the place that 
industry, universities, private research organizations, and trade re- 
search organizations have in the overall coal-research picture. An at- 
tempt has been made to indicate the reasons each of these groups has 
gravitated toward certain types of work. 

We have also outlined different methods that might be used to ex- 
pand the coal-research program in this country. The adv: antages and 
disadvantages of each method are discussed. While the most desirable 
method appears to be for each type of organization to expand its own 
research effort in its traditional field, several alternatives are proposed 
if it is decided that Federal funds be spent under contract authoriza- 
tion. Thank you. 

Mr. Drccmmdce If there is no objection, the document just re- 
ferred to by the witness entitled “Expansion of Coal Research in the 
United States” will be made a part of the record at this point. 

Thank you very much for supplying this to us. 

(The document follows :) 


EXPANSION OF CoAL RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
I. BUREAU OF MINES ACTIVITIES IN COAL RESEARCH 


To appraise properly the Bureau of Mines position in coal research, it is neces- 
sary to review the organic responsibilities given to the Bureau and to examine 
the effects of previous internal decisions that outlined the scope of activities 
within the purview of the Bureau. After studying these limiting factors it is 
then appropriate to discuss preferred methods of handling an expanded coal 
research and development program if Congress so directs. 

One of the primary functions of the Bureau of Mines is to improve the Nation’s 
ability to meet the energy needs of an expanding economy and to insure the 
Nation’s security. 

Within the framework of the above objective, Bureau of Mines projects in 
coal research and development serve to— 

1. Increase (a) efficiency, (b) economic development of the industry in- 
cluding new uses. 

2. Conserve resources through prevention of waste. 

3. Investigate mineral fuels belonging to or for the use of the United 
States. 

4. Improve health and safety conditions in the mineral industries. 

Consideration of means for attaining these objectives of the Bureau of Mines 
leads to the conclusion that Bureau authority covers all forms of coal studies, 
from fundamental research through development cf processes and products. 

Within this broad range of responsibility, approaches had to be chosen that 
were best suited for Bureau study. These decisions, made at bureau and depart- 
mental levels, have fashioned the policies which serve as guides for the areas 
in which the Bureau operates. In effect, wide responsibilities of the Bureau, as 
stated in the organic act, where circumscribed by a series of policy decisions 
that have tended to define the Bureau’s position in the field of coal research 
and development. 

To understand the Bureau’s present position, one needs to define and discuss as 
follows the various fields of creative endeavor, even though no sharp boundaries 
delineate any of these segments: 

Fundamental and basic research is scientific study for the sake of understand- 
ing the workings of nature and may or may not consider possible application 
of results. This type of work constitutes the origin of modern science and is 
still responsible for some of the greatest advances in science and technology. 
To cite only two well-known names, Newton and Winstein, will remind us that 
these scientists had no utilitarian urge to spur them in their formulation of the 
laws of nature. Where one investigator might study the petrography of coal 
to determine what types of plants had been living millions of years ago, an- 
other might study the petrographic constituents of coal with a view toward using 
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this knowledge in processing coal. Both types of endeavor would be included 
under the category of fundamental and basic research. 

Applied research, an activity in which the United States excels, is under- 
taken to solve specific long- or short-range problems faced by industry through 
the practical applications of science. For example, at the present time, a 
systematie study of organic compounds in coal tar is being undertaken by in- 
dustry to develop methods to process low-temperature coal tars with the 
object of developing marketable products. Much of the work that falls in 
the applied research category is closely alined with conservation problems. At 
times the study to develop new uses for a byproduct material opens up such 
a large market for the secondary product that the importance of the original, 
primary product becomes of minor significance. 

Finally, development, again a strong point of American technologie activity, 
is the evolution and perfection of a process or product to some stage short of 
commercial production. Development is normally carried on in a series of 
stages, starting with the laboratory or bench-scale step, and going through one 
or more expansions in size (pilot and demonstration or semiworks plants). 
These steps are necesseary for economic evaluation and smooth development 
of any process, because generally not enough basic engineering information is 
available to assure solution of difficulties arising from operation on a large 
scale. 

As one shifts from the fundamental through the applied to the development 
stage, not only do problems and objectives differ, but the cost of a program tends 
to increase. For this reason, much of the research done at universities is 
fundamental and basic. Government is doing a relatively small amount of such 
work, and commercial laboratories have found desirable some effort in that di- 
rection. The larger industrial laboratories also engage in this activity to a 
limited extent. 

For long-range applied research, the emphasis generally shifts away from the 
universities. Government is very active in this field. Industry also is putting 
forth considerable effort along these lines and contracting for much of this 
type of work with commercial laboratories. Furthermore, combined indus- 
trial efforts are often expended in this field through laboratories supported by 
industry associations. 

Short-range applied research normally concerns the solution of immediate 
problems, essentially troubleshooting. It is carried out largely by industry, 
which may farm out some jobs to commercial laboratories with special quali- 
fications, especially when no facilities for such work exist within the industry. 

Traditionally, industry does development work (or contracts for it), with 
the exception of those activities that do not show commercial promise in the 
foreseeable future. In such cases, Government may enter the field with the 
following objectives: To conserve natural resources, to aid in developing new 
industries, to guard national interests, and to preserve and improve public 
health. 

On the whole, industry is more willing to place contracts for cooperative 
work at Government laboratories in spheres in which patents are not likely 
to be involved, because Government generally cannot permit private patent 
rights to work performed in Government laboratories. When Government con- 
tracts to have work done by industry, it usually reserves to itself at least the 
shop rights for patents. Also, Government normally prefers cooperative work 
which will be published freely, assuming that no security restrictions apply. As 
a result, regardless of the nature of the work, the fruits of research and de- 
velopment become available to the public in a relatively short time. 

As universities have a similar attitude toward publication of the results of 
research and development, unnecessary duplication of effort is virtually elimi- 
nated for those activities carried on at the Government and university levels. 
Fields that are subject to such duplication are short-range, applied research and 
patentable technologie development that are undertaken privately. On the 
other hand, because of the competitive economic position, industry cannot pub- 
lish as promptly and some duplication is unavoidable in a private-enterprise 
system. 

Duplication of research is not, by any means, always wasteful, but sometimes 
deliberate and desirable. Among the reasons for such duplication are: 

1. Experiments must be checked to make sure they are reproducible. 

2. Competition can be a powerful stimulus toward achievement. 

8. Different approaches to the same problem not only support each other’s 
findings, but also give a more complete solution than either approach separately. 
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4. Sometimes one experimenter or team succeeds where another fails. 

Certain kinds of service, research, and development traditionally fall outside 
the purview of the Bureau of Mines. The Bureau of Mines does not conduct 
service work for industry in areas where commercial facilities are available. 
The Bureau does not undertake development of equipment in competition with 
established manufacturers. Comparative tests of competitive products are not 
made. Likewise, the Bureau has refrained from assisting in the development of 
patented processes because of private benefits that may accrue to the patent 
holders. The Bureau does not engage in production enterprises of commercial 
scope, unless the product is of major significance for national defense and is 
not readily obtainable from commercial sources. Even in those rare instances, 
when commercial facilities become available, the Bureau withdraws from the 
production field. 

An examination of the Bureau’s research and development program over the 
years may reveal isolated cases where the Bureau has conducted work in each 
of the above areas. Generally, these exceptions were made after specific instruc- 
tion from Congress to undertake such assignments. 

Bureau of Mines work on coal is concentrated in the area of applied research, 
with some overlap into basic research and some into development. This position 
has been fixed by internal decisions rather than legal restrictions. 

Following the above definitions of research and development and introducing 
one other term, service, the activities of the Bureau of Mines in coal may be 
classified as follows: 

1. Service for other Government agencies; among these are sampling and 
analysis of coal, and help in maintaining the efficiency of boilers in Government 
installations. 

These activities enable the Government to make a better selection of raw 
materials, to increase efficiency of its fuel-burning installations, and to lower 
cost of fuel purchases and equipment maintenance. 

2. Fundamental and basic research; for example, on methods of coal analysis: 
constitution, structure, and reactivity of coal; and rates, mechanisms, and 
energy relationships of chemical reactions involving coal and its products. 

While industry recognizes the need for this type of research, few private 
companies are willing and/or able to allot funds for these studies because of 
the long-range nature of many of the investigations and the improbability of 
achieving monetary return. With the exception of universities and colleges, the 
Federal Government is the major contributor to this kind of research. 

8. Applied research; for example, correlation of petrographic analysis with 
behavior during carbonization, effect of roof and bed conditions on the appli- 
eation of mining methods, and application of theories of coal-washing processes. 

Such projects are frequently long range and too expensive for the budget of 
the small operators. Bureau programs are chosen so as to be of greatest benefit 
to industry. Quite frequently, industry requests the Bureau to determine certain 
technica] information that, coming from a nonprejudiced source, will be accepted 
by all as authoritative. 

4. Development: (a) Processes, like hydrogenation of coal; (6) equipment 
that is not commercially available, and (c) instruments needed for the Bureau’s 
own research program but not available on the open market. 

Bureau activity in this field is selected so as to avoid competition with private 
companies. The work of the Bureau is generally restricted to those areas where 
the potential market is not sufficiently large to attract private enterprise. Many 
Bureau projects are long-range studies of processes of national significance that 
may be uneconomic at present but possess interesting future possibilities. When 
the results of the Bureau’s work are favorable enough to interest private groups, 
the Bureau withdraws from the field of activity. 


II. METHODS FOR HANDLING AN EXPANDED COAL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Without regard to the difficulty of financing an expanded research program, it 
is believed by the Bureau that research and development programs should be 
expanded through projects carried out individually and separately by the Fed- 
eral Government and in like manner by private interests using independent 
sources of funds. This approach has proved desirable as it gives private indus- 
try the opportunity to develop commercial applications and leaves to Govern- 
ment the field of conservation, basic science, health and safety, and the encour- 
agement of an economically sound mineral and fuel industry. 
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Under this approach, work would be expanded in Bureau installations, under 
qualified supervisors, using equipment and facilities suited for the purpose. 
Scientific personnel trained under the program would be available to fill career 
positions in the Bureau organization. Test data could be made available with 
dispatch using the Bureau’s established publication procedures. All significant 
data would be readily available for publishing. 

Suggestions, however, have been made by some that the Government provide 
funds on ¢oal research for non-Federal groups in addition to those now being 
supplied Federal agencies; the establishment by legislation of a Government 
agency for handling grants, making contracts, and being responsible for the 
conduct of such federally sponsored research would be required. 


There appear to be four possible methods for an expanded coal program of 
this nature as follows: 


1. Use of university facilities 

This would be useful principally in handling basic or fundamental research. 
The research is usually not too costly, and supervision and facilities are gener- 
ally adequate. Students employed on the projects would receive valuable ex- 
perience and would be a welcome addition to the manpower reservoir of tech- 
nically trained personnel. The use of university staff and students would not 
result in a drain on scientific and technical manpower now in short supply. 
Results of studies would be readily available to the public. 

However, governmental control over the project and objective coordination 
between projects would be weak and evaluation of progress would be difficult, 
regardless of the nature of the investigation. At the present time, university 
facilities for conducting work of this type are limited. 

2. Use of research laboratories of trade associations 


This calls for the utilization of industrial research laboratories supported by 
funds collected from trade association members and supported by grants from 
the Government. The trade association or the research organization would 
apply for the grants which would be included in the total income of the organi- 
zation and would be expended in the same manner as funds derived from the 
members. The activities of the research organization would be independent of 
detailed Government control, and selection and conduct of research projects 
would become the responsibility of the organization which could also support 
basic research at universities by direct appropriation from its general fund. 

Under this type of program, funds would be available to support activity 
in all areas of research and development. Government control over expenditures 
would be be at a minimum. Projects could be readily changed to meet the chang- 
ing needs of industry. The public interest could be served by full publication of 
all investigations. Trade association members would retain an advantage over 
the general public by receiving progress reports while research is underway. 

The type of work likely to be taken up by such groups would be mainly applied 
research and would include an appreciable amount of short-range troubleshoot- 
ing on problems common to a large fraction of the membership. 

Some employees for the expanded program might be recruited from the Bureau 
rolls with resultant damage to the Bureau’s own projects. 


8. Use of private nonprofit organizations in an expanded coal research program 

This type of organization might be used to handle all types of research 
and applied. 

Coal research conducted by nonprofit organizations would probably require 
more rigid contractual relationships than research done by universities, thus 
also increasing the administrative costs. 

Purchase and disposal of necessary equipment may present some problems. 

Some employees for the expanded program might be recruited from the Bureau 
rolls with resultant damage to the Bureau’s own projects. 





basic 


4. Use of industrial organizations 


The services of this type of organization could be used under contract. The 
inflexibility of Government contracts would in itself provide some control over 
the work. 

This appears to be the least desirable possibility. Such contracts usually 
require precise and expensive cost determinations by Government. The inflexi- 
bility of contracts, although promoting control, may hamper progress on the 
project. Administrative costs may become excessive in relation to the contract 
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amount. Dissatisfaction with the Government’s selection of organizations to 
handle projects might result in administrative problems that outweigh scientific 
and technical consideration. Competitive advantages that may accrue to suc- 
cessful bidders through the granting of patents or the opportunity to acquire 
technical knowledge in highly scientific fields may become serious Federal admin- 
istrative problems. Publication of experimental data might be delayed, and the 
details might not be too readily available in some cases. Having almost a free 
hand with respect to recruiting personnel, the industrial organization might 
seriously affect the scientific manpower market. 

In summary, the Bureau wishes to state that its position as to the most desir- 
able method expanding coal research in the United States is through chosen 
projects carried out by a Federal agency with Federal funds (or with added 
private funds as is now done at times under cooperative agreements) and 
through chosen projects carried out by private interests with non-Federal funds. 
If Federal funds are required to expand the research program, alternate methods 
as outlined above should be considered. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. We have one further witness here from the Bureau 
of Mines, Mr. Joseph A. Corgan. Is that correct ? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A. CORGAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
ANTHRACITE, BUREAU OF MINES 


Mr. Corean. My name is Joseph A. Corgan, Chief of the Division 
of Anthracite of the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before you again ‘to discuss matters ‘relating to research for anthracite. 

Mr. EpMonpson. We want to thank you, Mr. Corgan, for your help 
to the committee in your appearances. You have been most helpful 
to us. 

Mr. Corean. In order to avoid repetition of my previous testimony 
before this committee on two other occasions, this statement covers 
only the highlights of our contemplated research program for 
anthracite. 

People closely associated with the Nation’s energy requirements 
predict that the future need for energy will place additional heavy 
demands on coal. Our reserves, therefore, must be minded and used 
efficiently to insure an adequate supply for our national-defense and 
normal peacetime requirements. The Bureau’s research program on 
anthracite is aimed at developing new uses and preparation tech- 
niques, and improving mining methods to increase output per man 
per day, thus placing anthracite in a better competitive position. 
Gasification appears to offer the most promise of consuming large 
tonnages of anthracite. However, an economic gasification operation 
is dependent upon new and improved preparation and mining prac- 
tices. The following describes briefly the Bureau’s major research 
activity and plans on Pennsylvania anthracite: 

After reviewing the studies carried on in the United States and 
Europe on the Lurgi process of gasification, it was concluded that 
large-scale tests were necessary to obtain the information needed to 
evaluate anthracite as a fuel in such a process. It is expected that 
a series of tests will be carried on in a commercial-size Lurgi gen- 
erator at Dorsten, Germany, in the near future, using a rough-jigged 
coal containing approximately 25 to 30 percent ash and a washed and 
screened coal with a 15 percent ash content. Gasification of these 
coals should provide reliable technical data on which a determination 
of the overall economics of the fix-bed (Lurgi) gasifier could be 
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When this phase of the gasification research program is satisfac- 
torily completed, consideration will be given to the construction of 
a commercial-size plant to be located within, or near, the anthracite 
region. This prototype plant would be a cooperative project with 
Government and industry sharing the cost and would be used to study 
further the use of gas produced from anthracite. The objective of 
this project is the establishment of a synthesis gas industry based on 
Pennsylvania anthracite as the raw material. 

In conjunction with the large-scale gasification investigations, labo- 
ratory and pilot-plant experiments would be carried on to obtain 
a better understanding of many variables; i. e., effect of reactivity, 
ash content, and so forth, on gasification reactions. 

In view of the impressive technical and economic developments 
that have occurred in directly reducing iron-ore fines with hydrogen, 
synthesis gas must be considered as a potential source of hydrogen 
for the metals industry. Gasification, therefore, offers several mar- 
kets for anthracite; first, as a source of high British-thermal-unit gas 
which could be used as a natural-gas supply; and, secondly, as the 
source of hydrogen for the direct reduction of iron ore and for manu- 
facturing amonia, synthetic liquid fuels, and synthetic organics. 

Among many possible new uses, the field of metallurgy appears to 
offer other outlets for substantial tonnages of anthracite. Studies 
are in progress on producing a satisfactory anthracite fuel for use 
in foundry and blast furnaces. These investigations include the pro- 
duction of a calcined, or thermally stabilized, lump anthracite and an 
agglomerated anthracite fuel. It is planned to conduct cooperative 
tests on these anthracite metallurgical fuels in a commercial foundry 
cupola and blast-furnace to obtain performance data under actual 
plant conditions. The work now underway on developing a satisfac- 
tory metallurgical fuel from anthracite may well lead to an investiga- 
tion of blast-furnace design that is best suited for anthracite. The 
small-size calcined products that accumulate when the larger size fuel 
is processed will be made available to the aluminum and other indus- 
tries for independent studies on their use for lining pots in aluminum- 
reduction furnaces and as a reducing agent in the electric-furnace 
reduction of phosphorus. 

The importance of conducting fundamental research on the physical 
and chemical characteristics of anthracite is recognized fully, and 
work is planned along this line. Such basic infor mation would not 
only provide invaluable data to those industrial carbon users consid- 
ering the adoption of anthracite to their specific needs, but would pro- 
vide researchers with data needed for developing new processes and 
uses. 

Studies have been started on several new processes, including the 
possible use of gas from anthracite in fuel cells for generating elec- 
tricity directly, and on the chemical structure of anthracite to deter- 
mine the feasibility of using it as a source of organic chemicals. Pre- 
liminary experiments indicate that anthracite can be converted to com- 
pounds which are soluble in certain solvents. 

Future research on creating new uses must be supplemented by the 
development of new or improved preparation aa mining methods 
and equipment to provide a fuel, or basic raw material, which is not 
only technically adaptable to a process but which will also permit the 
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producer to sell at a profit. Needless to say the _— price must 
prove to be economically attractive to the consumer 

Preparation research includes performance tests on various types of 
crushing equipment used to reduce larger lump sizes (egg, stove, and 
chestnut) to the intermediate sizes (pea, buckwheat No. 1, and rice). 
These studies are designed to obtain complete data on existing equip- 
ment to determine how it can be used most effectively in preparing 
the intermediate sizes, now being sold in increasing proportions, with 
the least waste in dust and fines. Studies will also be conducted on 
the effect of nonroll crushers (impact, jaw, ring, and gyratory types) 
on the more friable anthracites. The information developed may lead 
to an improved type of equipment for this specific purpose. 

Anthracite cleaning methods are to be investigated to improve the 
preparation of the small sizes, with the object of producing lower ash 
material for specialized industrial uses. This research program in- 
cludes consideration of the various combinations of coarse and fine 
stage cleaning equipment in complete installations; a continuation of 
the study on the fundamental washability characteristics of raw 
anthracite from the four fields; tests of heavy-media coal-washing 
equipment for evaluating factors other than the actual density of the 
separating liquid, such as sand size, liquid viscosity, and so forth; 
and, investigation of such fine-coal cleaning devices as concentration 
tables, spiral concentrators, flotation cells, dense-media washers and 
cyclones, and combinations of these in integrated fine-coal plants. 

In planning the mining research and development program the time 
element must be considered. An estimate must be made of the time 
available for successful development of new mining methods and equip- 
ment. A mine area that would provide for uninterrupted testing of 
experimental equipment and methods under practical operating con- 
ditions would make it possible to reduce the time by 50 percent. This 
experimental mine area, the operation of which would be controlled 
by the Bureau, is considered necessary in order to carry on an expanded 
and concentrated research program. This work would be in close 
cooperation with industry and the United Mine Workers. 

The work projects proposed include development of a continuous 
mining machine to be used in any anthracite bed where conditions 
favor a long-wall method. Preliminary tests completed over 1 year 
ago demonstrated the feasibility of such a machine for flatbed mining, 
and plans are in progress to develop the machine for commercial pro- 
ductive mining. 

An expanded program will also include developing a large diameter 
boring tool, 5 feet in diameter, capable of driving both pitch and 
lateral development openings as a means of improving the efficiency, 
costwise, of mining operations, a mobile loading machine for use in 
mining flatbed pillars and chamber work; roof-support systems for 
use in mechanized long-wall operations in relatively thin, steeply 
pitching beds; and an underground mining system in which the opera- 
tions of winning, gathering, “transporting and hoisting, of mined ma- 
terial are accomplished by hydraulic methods. Al] available present- 
practice data pertaining to equipment, drilling rates, maintenance, 
and relative hardness of anthracite and rocks will be assembled and 
analyzed and recommendations will be made for a simplified stand- 
ardization of equipment. 
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It should be emphasized that any research program for anthacite 
must coordinate research on mining, pr eparation, and utilization. 
Mining costs must be reduced, preparation practices improved, and 
new uses for the product found. 

As indicated by witnesses testifying before your committee recently 
at W ilkes-Barre, Pa., the industry believes that research for anthra- 
cite is of such magnitude that the Federal Government has a definite 
responsibility, in the interests of conservation and national defense, in 
assuming the greatest burden of expense for research on anthracite. 
The Bureau of Mines has the wholehearted cooperation of the anthra- 
cite industry, the United Mine Workers of America, and the Anthra- 
cite Institute in its efforts to accomplish something of benefit for the 
people of the anthracite area and the anthracite industry. 

The peak in anthracite production was reached in 1917. The in- 
dustry has declined continuously since then until it reached about 28 
million tons in 1956. It is true that during World War II produc- 
tion did go up to 64 million tons because of the great demand for 
anthracite as a substitute for oil at that time. 

Now, the reason for the decline in anthracite, as you gentlemen 
have probably heard many times since the hearings started, is because 
of the substitution of oil and natural gas for anthracite. 

There are three important points, it seems, that should be considered 
with respect to the Government’s role, or the Government’s interest, 
you might say, in the anthracite industry. 

The first one is the human element with respect to unemployment 
and economic conditions in the anthracite region. 

The second, I believe, would be the need of anthracite for national 
defense. 

I believe the third would be the conservation of a great natural 
resource. 

What can the Government do so far as research is concerned to help 
the anthracite industry ? 

I believe the most important thing that the Federal Government 
has to offer in services to the industry i is the dedicated personnel that 
are working on anthracite research, and also the dedicated personnel 
that are working on bituminous research. These people are offering 
their services to the anthracite industry. 

I have heard it remarked many times that a person has to be dedi- 
cated in order to work on anthracite research because it is so hard to 
do something with the particular fuel that we have. 

In our efforts to determine the best way to help the industry we have 
examined all phases of research—gasification, mining, and prepara- 
tion. We realize that we must find some big use, “if we ean, for 
anthracite. 

It is obvious that space heating, while there may be a sizable tonnage 
still used for heating homes and hotels—we must find some sizable in- 
dustrial use. 

We believe that gasification is perhaps the best opportunity for 
anthracite. We have natural-gas lines crossing the anthracite field 
today, both the northern and the southern fields, in the Wilkes-Barre 
area where you gentlemen were a few weeks ago. 

If it is possible to economically gasify and at the same time, through 
improved mining methods, reduce the cost of mining, then we really 
think that something can be done for the industry. 
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Now, in addition to the gasification, we are working, of course, on 
possible metallurgical uses with respect to calcined anthracite, and 
many of the phases that Mr. Scollon covered in his report. That is 
why I do not think it is necessary for me to go into all of them. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How substantial an effort is underway right now 
on this gasification program for anthracite ? 

Mr. Corean. May I have that again, sir? 

Mr. Epmonpson. How substantial an effort, in terms of manpower 
and money, is presently being made in this particular field of gasifica- 
tion of anthracite? 

Mr. Corean. Two of the anthracite companies have been working 
on gasification, not only with respect to the production of a high 
B. t. u. gas, but with the possibility of producing hydrogen to be used 
in the direct reduction of iron ore. I would say that probably $750,000 
has been spent on that end in the last 3 years by the anthracite pro- 
ducers, but they are handicapped to a great extent. 

It seems that the Federal Government has entree into many proc- 
esses, you might say, that the industry itself would have difficulty in 
entering into. But that does seem to be—at least we think at the pres- 
ent time, if we can gasify anthracite economically, if we can increase 
the output per man, improve the preparation practices, we believe 
that the industry may have a chance. But it is a tough battle. 

I just have one other remark to make in connection with this. The 
Bureau of Mines has had most excellent cooperation from all the 
anthracite producers, and from the United Mine Workers of America, 
and they are behind us in whatever we can possibly do. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth, do you have any questions of 
any of the witnesses from the Bureau of Mines ? 

Mr. Curnoweru. I would like to ask Mr. Scollon a question. You 
mentioned this possible duplication of effort ? 

Mr. Sconton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curenowernu. Do you feel that the Bureau of Mines is in a 
position to coordinate these efforts and bring them together under 
one roof, you might say, and avoid any possible duplication in the 
future? 

Mr. Scotzon. I think, to the extent that research results are known 
today, that we and Bituminous Coal Research are doing that essen- 
tially. 

Mr. CurenowertH. We hear a great deal now about an expanded 
research program. Just what would this program be now? Should 
we put more money in Bituminous Coal Research? Should we appro- 
priate more money to the Bureau of Mines’ program? I would like 
to have your observations and suggestions. 

Mr. Scotton. We recommended in the statement supplied to the 
committee that we expand along present lines, that is, the Bureau of 
Mines’ appropriations be increased for the Bureau of Mines’ work, 
and that funds from another source be made available for expanded 
research by industry. We feel there is a distinct line between the 
types of research that the Bureau of Mines is doing on coal, and that 
which should be done by industry. 

Mr. CuenowetHu. Do you feel that a new board or commission is 
necessary in order to supervise this work? I believe the suggestion 
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has been made by the National Coal Association about such a board. 
I am not familiar with all the details. J wondered what your think- 
ing was along that line. If the question is embarrassing, I will not 
press it. 

Mr. Scotto. No, Mr. Chenoweth. I can give you an indirect an- 
Swer. It would depend a great deal on the size and type of expanded 
coal research. If we were to expand on the type of work that the 
Bureau of Mines is doing only, or if the expansion were to be entirely 
on industry’s side, I think it would make a difference, If we were 
going to have expansion on both sides, a coordinating group might 
be helpful, but I think it would depend entirely on the scope of the 
program and the types of research that were going to be considered. 

Mr. Epmonnson. Wil] the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Curnowern. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In other words, in one sense what you are saying 
is that, if the creation of this board were to result in any reduction 
of activity or program by the Bureau of Mines, or by existing facili- 
ties, that it might not be so desirable. Is that it? 

Mr. Scotton. No, I did not mean that, Mr. Chairman. What I 
meant was that if this expansion we are talking about all went to 
industry or all went to the Bureau of Mines, just to take extreme 
cases, then I would feel there was less need for a coordinating body. 
If there were a large expansion on both sides, then I feel that some 
sort of coordinating body might be helpful. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Curnowert. You mentioned that you have determined that 
about $17 million a year is now being spent on coal] research ? 

Mr. Scotron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowert. And that does not represent the full figure? 

Mr. Scotton. No, sir. I think it is rather close, however. We 
have included the companies that have made large expenditures for 
research. Some did not report. Tt is a minimum figure, but I do not 
think it is much greater than that. 

Mr. Curnowern, | have heard larger figures mentioned than the 
17 million. 

Mr. Scotton. We have to define coal research, which is very diffi- 
cult to do. Individual coal mining companies are doing work that 
might be considered development work or research, or just not be 
separately allocated. So to that extent the amount would be larger. 

Mr. Curnowrrn, Let us assume we would double the amount of 
money being spent on the coal research program. Would we come 
anywhere near doubling the production of coal, or the uses of coal in 
this country? What would be the ratio? 

Mr. Scotzon. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Cuenowrrn. We have heard so much about this research 
program and what can be done by developing new uses of coal. 

Mr. Scotton. Yes, 

Mr. Cuenowrrn, T am not fully convinced that we have not pretty 
well explored that field. Maybe we can do a better job. Perhaps 
there are fields we have not investigated. But T have been rather 
surprised at the amount being spent for research, and it has been 
going on for some years. What are we going to do? Suppose we 
had $35 million or $50 million available. Just what would we do 
with that money which we are not able to do now ? 
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Mr. Scotton. Mr. Chenoweth, I cannot answer your question 
directly as to what the resultant coal production would be. 

In connection with the total expenditure for coal research, only 
6 percent is on combustion of coal, where more research might result 
in some opportunity for expansion. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Six percent ? 

Mr. Scotion. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Of 17 million? 

Mr. Scotion. Yes, $1.1 million annually. 

Mr. Cuenowetna. In other words, you would say not enough money 
has been spent to develop the new combustion methods ? 

Mr. Scotton. Yes, 1 would. I would say by comparison with 
research money spent for other commodities that we are certainly 
lagging. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Whois to blame for this shortsighted policy, then ? 
Is the Government to blame, or is the industry to blame? Who is to 
blame? Or is anyone to blame? 

Mr. Scotton. That is a difficult question to answer. I think both 
sides have done just about as much research as they could possibly 
have done up to this point. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. In other words, you are not critical of the 
industry ? 

Mr. Scotxon. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowern. And you are not making any complaints against 
the Bureau of Mines? I just wondered if we increased the appro- 
priations or made more money available what you would do that you 
are not doing right now. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Scotzon. In the report to which I referred, and which is a part 
of the record, we made recommendations for 209 research proposals. 
They all have a varying degree of value, and I do not think any two 
people will evaluate them the same. But there are 209 proposals 
of which, we feel, any group would be of great value to the coal 
industry. 

Mr. Curenowetu. Those are fields that have not been explored yet 
for one reason or another ¢ 

Mr. Scotton. There are very few fields that have not been explored 
to some extent, but many of them have had just a pitifully small 
amount of money spent on them. 

Mr. CuenowerH. You feel more money could be spent advanta- 
geously in those fields ? 

Mr. Scotion. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The consultant for the committee, Mr. Soule, has 
suggested it would be helpful at this point in the record if we could 
have the followi ing data supplied by the Bureau of Mines—and I will 
hand this slip to you when I finish: 

The amount of money appropriated to the Bureau of Mines 
for coal research for each year, commencing with the year 1940; 
The number of employees engaged in such research by year; 

Giving the amount spent on (a) bituminous coal research and 
(db) anthracite coal research ; 

Also a breakdown as to the research under (1) general appro- 
priations and (2) special appropriations for specific purposes, 
such as under the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act. 
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If there is no objection, we will ask that that particular statistical 
information be made a part of the record at this point, and that it be 
supplied for the committee by the Bureau of Mines. 

(The information follows:) 


Appropriations for Bureau of Mines coal research, fiscal years 1940-57 














| Bituminous and Synthetic liquid fuels | 

| lignite Anthracite (including con- Amount | Total funds 

| | struction money) | of con- | excluding 

Pee tL jab heel oe a |eeenrseeempetad=mepinina—maam| SeCeNen | CORMSErES- 
year | money | tion 
Number | | Number | Number included | money 
Amount of em- Amount | of em- | Amount ofem- | incol.6 | inecol.8 
| ployees ployees | ployees | | 
| | | j | } | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) t? @ey (6) y gy | (8) (9) 
entiteniipsnt as ee oe nastiest intsnlpissipniuctintenttionis larinnae ~< — pce q~ombers: SD cseee a 
1940___ | $300, 680 92 ‘ Be oes ; | $300, 680 
1941 __. 317, 970 95 asakad 317, 970 
1942. _. | 359, 995 107 | " 359, 995 
1943__. | 426, 130 | 119 | Saints a iP 426, 130 
1944. __ | 471, 252 137 ar . | | 71, 252 
1945__- | =. 408, 612 135 $81, 000 | 14 | $3, 090, 000 240 | $1,858,399 | 1,721, 213 
1946... 454, 930 | 84 | 66, 000 13 | 5, 336, 430 444 | 3,392, 398 2, 464, 962 
1947__- | 1, 243, 710 | 149 98, 235 13 3, 491, 486 | 595 | 1,579,000 | 3,254, 431 
1948___ | 695, 204 | 104 1 105, 000 | 14 | 5,275,000 673 | 1,833,524 | 4,241,770 
1949__. 2 1, 053, 405 142 396, 100 65 | 11, 150,000 1,292 | 7,135,000 | 5, 464, 505 
1950... | 3 1, 365, 793 152 | 480, 409 | 68 | 7, 153,625 | 1, 325 1, 126,079 | 7, 873, 748 
1951... | 1,487,370 | 172 | 68 | 5,651, 782 | 1, 340 437, 408 | 7, 233, 181 
1952... | 1, 530, 866 190 | | 60 | 5,093, 570 1, 225 206,430 | 6,762,600 
1953... 1, 675, 034 225 | | 61 | 5,316, 400 1, 208 | 5 2, 761, 900 | 4, 664, 128 
1954... 1, 682, 476 252 | | 65 | 2,285, 200 724 71, 900 | 4, 263, 300 
1955_.. 1, 541, 976 | 240 | | 50 | § 2, 285, 200 | 633 | | 4,042, 230 
1956... 1, 576, 776 | 237 | 671, 224 | 52 2, 830, 040 576 a | 5, 078, 040 
1957... | 1,559, 355 237 728, 000 | 72 | 2,966, 100 | 446 | 5, 253, 455 
Total 18, 151, 624 | 4, 702, 141 | | 61, 924, 833 |....._..._| 20, 492,038 | 64, 193, 590 
| | | | 





1 Plus $450,000 construction money for anthracite laboratory. 

2 Plus $200,000 construction money for lignite laboratory. 

3 Plus $550,000 construction money for lignite laboratory. 

4 Plus $300,000 construction money for anthracite laboratory. 

5 Includes $2,600,000 construction money for Morgantown, W. Va., laboratory. 
§ Includes $250,000 to close down Gorgas and Louisiana, 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 


Mr. Cuenoweru. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I noticed your reference to the Louisiana plant. 

Mr. Scotton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuEenowetH. You are aware of the fact you have been under 
rather severe criticism for closing that plant? 

Mr. Scoxtion. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuEenowetH. Do you tell the committee today you feel you were 
justified in that action ¢ 

Mr. Scotxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. And regardless of the amount of my you had 
available, you would have still followed the same course? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Scortton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You feel that the coal research program has not 
suffered because of the closing of the Louisiana plant? 

Mr. Scotton. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. CuEenowern. Are you continuing some work along that line? 
You said a smaller operation might be beneficial. 

Mr. Scotion. Yes, sir, we are. 
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Mr. Cuenowernu. How much did you spend on the Louisiana plant 
altogether ? 

Mr. Scotiton. $32 million. 

Mr. CuenowerH. And you felt you had come to the point where 
it could no longer be spent wisely, and you could no longer obtain full 
value for the amount you spent ? 

Mr. Scotion. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenoweta. That is all. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Saytor. Actually what you proved at the Louisiana plant was 
that the German system, if sraharind exactly, will work in the United 
States. Is not that about all you proved ? 

Mr. Scotton. There were some improvements, but we felt many 
of them could have been made also on a much smaller scale. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, actually at that plant you were not 
doing any basic research ? 

Mr. Scotzon. That is correct. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Did you have anything further, Mr. Ankeny, you 
wanted to add? 

Mr. Ankeny. I would like to remark briefly on the discussions with 
Representative Chenoweth in relation to the size of the present re- 
search program, in which he expressed the feeling that perhaps $17 
million was a gr eat deal of money for a research program. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I did not mention that figure. I expressed the 
opinion that much more than that was being spent. I think Mr. 
Scollon agreed this was a minimum figure. I have heard the figure 
of $30 million used. 

Mr. AnKeEny. I see. 

Mr. Crrenoweru. I do not know which is correct. Iam not critical 
atall. Iam happy to see this money spent for research. 

Mr. AnKENny. Just to give you some gage to measure this matter 
of cost of research, I have a little booklet here by General Electric 
Co., 1957, in which they say: 

During 1957 the General Electric research laboratory will be nearing com- 
pletion of a 5-year 15 million expansion program, which is increasing its staff 
and facilities by 50 percent, and at the completion of the program the staff will 
number 1,500, including 450 scientists. New facilities include a $5 million 
metals and ceramics building, a combustion and hypersonic building, two new 
wings to the main laboratory building, and other improvements. 

That is the research program of just one American company in the 
United States. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Maybe we can attract General Electric into this 
coal research. [Laughter. | 

I want to thank the members of this testifying group for what they 
have given us, and for their fine cooperation in the course of these 
hearings. 

Mr. Ankeny. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Sullivan, do you and your genial friend, Mr. 
Manasco want to take the witness stand now ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I just told Carter I would like to have him come up 
here, just to make the routine usual. I would hate to come up here 
by myself. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. We are delighted to have both of you. We are 
delighted at any time to have Mr. Manasco grace our hearings. We 
all think : great deal of him, and think he and Mr. Pickett are a 
wonderful part of your organization. 

Mr. Manasco. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF G. DON SULLIVAN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY CARTER MANASCO, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, NA- 
TIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Suntnivan. My name is G. Don Sullivan. I am administrative 
assistant of the National Coal Association. I am staff assistant to the 
committee on research. 


As you know, Mr. Chairman, I am appearing in place of Mr. 
Harry LaViers, the chairman of the committee on research. 
Mr. Epmonpson. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY LaVIERS, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 


RESEARCH, NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION (AS READ BY MR. 
SULLIVAN) 


Mr. Suuuivan (reading): 
S 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Harry LaViers, president of the South-East Coal 
Co., Paintsville, Ky. I am also chairman of the Nationa! Coal Association com- 
mittee on research. You may recall that I previously appeared before this com- 
mittee on June 4, 1956. At that time I promised to return before the commit- 
tee completed its deliberations and supplement my previous testimony. That 
is the purpose of my appearance here today. 

Recognition of the fact that the coal industry is one of our most essential 
industries and that research plays an important part in making possible the 
coal industry’s fueling of our economy under any and all conditions has been 
recognized by our Government. In the White House Report on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy, issued on February 26, 1955, the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Resources Policy, in section 7 of that report, 
had the following to say 


“7. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR COAL 


“We recognize that coal is a great national asset and endorse a cooperative 
study to determine what research and development could be undertaken. The 
coal industry and both Federal and State governments should participate in this 
study and its cost.” 

Even before the Advisory Committee report of 1955, another presidentially 
appointed body, the President’s Materials Policy Commission, in its report 
dated June 1952, volume 4, page 5, stated as follows: 

“The United States is blessed with extremely large reserves of coal, which 
currently shares with petroleum and natural gas the burden of supplying our 
needs for the important element carbon. Coal is both a fuel for heat and 
power and the source of coke, which is used in the blast furnace for the produc- 
tion of iron, our most important metal. From the by products of the coking of 
coal are obtained the raw materials for much of our organic chemical industry. 

“Although our steel and coal-tar chemical production have gone up very sub- 
stantially in the past 30 years, our consumption of bituminous coal is scarcely 
any more now than it was 30 years ago, and that of anthracite is appreciably 
less. Our consumption of coal has dropped to one-half what it was in 1920 
per unit of national product. Coke consumption, however, has more than tripled 
in this century largely because of the reyuirements of the steel industry.” 


88697—57—pt. 2——-17 
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On the same page of the report referred to above, the Materials Policy Com- 
mission, more commonly known as the Paley Commission, has this to say about 
research in coal: 

“The coal industry in the past has been dilatory in the development of im- 
provements in efficient utilization of its product, in general tending to rely on 
its large consumers for such advances. Hence it was not prepared to meet 
the competition of the diesel locomotive. Research work is now in progress 
by the Locomotive Development Committee of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
to develop a coal-gas-fired turbine locomotive, which may ultimately be able 
to compete with a diesel engine at a substantial annual saving per locomotive. 
$y one estimate, such a saving might amount tof $50,000 a year for each 
locomotive. 

“The fact that a beginning has been made in coal hydrogenation should 
put the coal industry on an upward path. An estimate made by one large 
company indicates that while only 95 million tons of coal per year were proc- 
essed for coke and byproducts in 1950, the total in 1955 may rise to 126 million 
tons and by 1975 to 428 million tons. A large part of the 1975 amount would 
go into the production of liquid fuels, aromatics, synthetic ammonia, and syn 
thetic methanol. Whether or not this volume is achieved will depend on the 
availability of low-priced crude oil and natural gas and on the extent of devel- 
opment of liquid fuel from shale. However, the inherent advantages in making a 
variety of chemical raw materials and chemieals in the coal hydrogenation 
processes will make for substantial progress in the use of coal in this field 
regardless of what happens in the fields of petroleum, natural gas, and shale. 
The evidence can be seen in the already existing Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
plant for coal hydrogenation. It was installed at a cost of $11 million and 
company financed, and has a capacity for treating 300 to 600 tons of coal per 
day” (a report to the President by the President’s Materials Policy Commission, 
June 1952, pp. 5-6). 

It is to be recognized that there have been some changes in the economic 
status of the coal industry since my last appearance before this body, but the 
slight increase in the overall benefits to the coal industry have in no way 
lessened or minimized the importance of a research program for coal, nor has 
it in any way dictated a delay in putting such a plan into operation. As I 
previously told you gentlemen, the coal industry feels that a program of re- 
search has already been postponed too long. 

An unbiased appraisal of the situation in the coal industry today is contained 
in a technical report entitled “Geo Surveys” isued by an independent engineer- 
ing service here in Washington and dated March 24, 1957. The report has this 
to say: 

“Business is picking up in the coal country, but not enough to let the opera- 
tors relax. Production has risen from its 1954 postwar low only a little more 
than the net increase in exports.” 

I cite this reference merely to emphasize the fact that there are still many 
problems ahead for the coal industry and we feel that research can do much 
to solve many of these problems. 

Just the other day I read a letter from one of the officials of a large coal- 
producing company. In it he reflected, probably better than I in my own words, 
the actual state of the coal industry today despite a seeming upturn in pro 
duction : 

“The coal industry is naturally pleased that it seems to have hit bottom 
and is on the upward trend. However, its fortunes are not yet so good that it 
ean afford to ignore competition from oil and gas which have encroached on 
its markets during the past three decades and, incidentally, which are continn- 
ing to do so. While the industry as a whole now appears to be on the upgrade, 
a number of mines which have in the past profitably served the steam and 
domestic markets have lost out to oil and gas and are not participating in the 
upturn to the same extent as those which produce coal suitable for making 
metallurgical coke. 

“Good as 1956 was in the way of production, it was not as good as the aver- 
age production in the decade beginning in 1920. One might say that the coal 
industry, in the quarter century intervening, has stood still. This is a condi- 
tion which I am sure your industry would not consider healthy.” 

Tt is true that research in coal has been inadequate and a more substantial 
program along these lines has been too long delayed. However, the coal industry 
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has contributed to research at least commensurate with its abilities. Accord- 
ing to a study made by the United Bureau of Mines, a total of $17,382,400 was 
spent in 1955 on research in coal. However, it is a known fact that although 
efforts were to survey the coal industry completely it was not possible to cover 
every “nook and cranny” and therefore there are undoubtedly other sums of 
money that have been spent on direct research in coal as well as supplementary 
studies which are not included in the totai above. 

Of the $17 million plus, approximately $214 million was spent by 
commercial coal operators; $1,200,000 by captive coal operators; and 

$3,220,000 by equipment manufacturers. We are in agreement that 

these expenditures are inadequate. However, it should be remem- 
bered that the coal industry contributed these sums to research at a 
time when its profit margin was exceedingly low. Furthermore, the 
components of our industry in the main, unlike the petroleum and 
natural gas industries, are mostly small. Therefore, the accumula- 
tion of any large sums for research, whether in 1955 or any other 
year, would have been a practical impossibility because the coal in- 
dustry was barely able to provide maintenance costs and replacement 
of obsolete facilities and making needed expansions without having any 
extra funds for incidental activities. 

When compared with the amounts being spent in other industries, 
in fact in industries that are direcly and effectively « competitive with 
coal, this money is like a drop in the bucket. In some of the indus- 
tries which are competitive with coal, as a source of energy, we find 
the United States Government footing practically the entire bill for 
research. Such research is designed to hasten the day when these 
competitive sources of power are enabled to economically undersell 
the coal industry in the energy markets. But without this Govern- 
ment support of research the competitive situation would be more 
realistic and coal permitted to meet its competitors on equal foot- 
ings. 

In 1956 the bituminous coal industry produced 500 million tons, 
based on the preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Mines. This 
definitely was an improvement over the total production for the 
year 1955, but it was far below the tonnage produced in our peak 
year of production, 1947, namely, 6,624,000 tons. Likewise, it was 
below the average annual production for the 10-year period, 1946- 
56, which was 5,412,000 tons. It was also below the average of the 
periods 1920-29 and 1936-46 which were, respectively, 510,202,000 
and 506,784,000 tons. Therefore, with the exception of the depres- 
sion years, the 1956 tonnage is below the average of any period in the 
last 40 years. The coal industry’s production in 1957 is running 
approximately 514 percent under the 1956 production for the similar 
period (January ‘1 through March 16). As of this date, we have 
produced 104,636,000 tons, or 534 million tons less than in 1956. 

The coal industry executive to whom I previously referred spoke 
of the betterment in coal production in the year 1956 over 1955. 
The increase was from 470 million tons in 1955 to 500 million in 1956, 
or 30 million tons. Much of this increase must be attributed to the 
export business in coal which rose from a total of 51 million tons in 
1955 to 69 million in 1956, or approximately 18 million tons. This 
is more than half of the total increase. As a matter of fact, the 1956 
domestic consumption, plus exports, of bituminous coal were 5.8 per- 
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cent better than 1955. But with the extraction of the export business 
the domestic market only increased 3.9 percent. 


In view of the fact that our foreign exports are extremely flexible, in that they 
rise to meet European fuel demands when other sources are not available to the 
European consumers, and drop when there is surplus in the world fuel markets, 
on a long-range basis we have to calculate on the basis of domestic consumption. 
Therefore, this slight improvement which occurred in 1956 over 1955 is far from 
the answer to the coal industry’s problem of a stable basic annual marketed 
production which will permit expansion to meet future demands. 

It is a definite essentiality that if the coal industry is to fulfill its obligations to 
our national economy it must have a continuing minimum annual marketed 
production of something more than 500 million tons. Without this base the coal 
industry’s expansion to the levels that have been projected by official govern- 
mental bodies would be quite questionable. 

The coal industry has heard glowing reports of the demands that will be made 
upon it in 1960, 1965, 1975, and 1980 in order to satisfy the growing energy needs 
of our expanding economy, whether it be peacetime or emergencies. In some 
instances the peak of coal tonnage needed to meet the situation has been estimated 
at 1 billion tons annually. In 1956 the coal industry produced just at 500 million 
tons. So, if such a peak is to be reached it will mean the coal industry doubling 
its capacity within a maximum space of about 20 years. Such an expansion is 
inconceivable without progress in mining machinery, mining practices, coal 
transportation, and coal utilization. 

We cannot shut our eyes and assume that because the coal industry has, in the 
past, met the expansions required of it to fuel two World Wars and one military 
police action that we can continue to do so. It was providential that at the times 
that the previous crises developed there were available supplementary coalfields, 
machinery, and men, particularly in strip mine areas, that could be called upon to 
meet the emergency. Such is not the case today. The cream of coal mining has 
been exhausted. 

Again referring to the so-called Paley report, volume III, page 28, in comment- 
ing on the future outlook for coal, the report has this to say: 

“This Nation’s abundant reserves of coal make coal a major long-range source 
of fuel and raw materials for a wide variety of industries. Sooner or later 
several major United States industries will have to sink their taproots deeply 
into our coal reserves, as did the railroads earlier. Steel has long been rooted to 
coal and will need increasing amounts. The electric power industry too has been 
a major customer but now shows signs of becoming a far larger one and a major 
collaborator toward putting coal more abundantly into use in a variety of ways. 
Likewise the fast-growing chemicals industry, long tied indirectly to coal 
through the route of coke and the steel industry, holds promise of becoming : 
much greater user along with the oil industry, which, when need and technology 
are ripe, can turn to coal conversion to secure an important portion of the Nation’s 
liquid fuel supply. Nor is it inconceivable that the natural gas industry may 
someday turn heavily to coal as a source of product to fill its pipelines. 

“These great coal-using industries, present and potential, have the financial 
and technical abilities to provide major leadership, along with Government 
and progressive members of the coal industry itself, toward deriving abundantly 
greater benefits for the Nation, and for other free nations as well, from our 
rich coal resources. The jobs to be done are evident. They will require in- 
tensive technological effort and large capital investment. The job is almost 
certain to get done someday as the need increase; the big issue is whether 
it will get along rapidly enough to keep the coal industry from going through 
another interim period of depression at great cost to the Nation. The chal- 
lenge to. avert such a misfortune rests largely with the several industries con- 
cerned” (pp. 28-29). 

The same Paley report, in volume II, page 130, undertakes to project the con- 
sumption of bituminous coal based on the 1950 production figures to the 1975 
demand. In the report referred to, table 15 shows an increase of total demand 
in 1975 from 522 million tons to 815 million tons, or 56 percent. The domestic 
consumption increase is 52 percent, or from 493 million tons in 1950 to 751 
million tons in 1975. The table referred to is quoted herewith for your reference 
and study. 
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TABLE X V.—Projected United States demand for coal 





| 1950con- | Projected 
| sumption | Percentage | consumption 
End-use (millions of | increase, | about 1975 
| short tons) projected | (millions of 
| | | short tons) 
= en ill Sieh rhe S i a de 
| 
Bituminous coal: | | 
Coke ovens. -_. i piputnawedthbemneteimibaawencbiaLowita 1093 | 52 157 
I ce ta 8 62 13 
AR eR A ARES ESSA By db. 2btéackeobeddaas 61 | —75 | 15 
Residential and commercial ?_.._.........- iy se lcthonadl 87 —65 30 
AAG TE otic ioca cs. wewhuccoacchdban sou Siiedinbenaeae s 150 20 
PIII... 1... aun dhcnacandis epee diate hiedaatia ams eee | 88 | 240 | 300 
emma: Tepeceper aes Wibes. SS gos csc bebia le. 98 | 100 196 
Anthracite__._- Sabi meddhbSsiibbicil. abs ee wate seas 40 —50 | 20 
Total domestic consumption._-.................--..---- | 493 52 | 751 
ON i incatpstecslcx sasteebdd tosubkiighde chines ctbuett iss kd.- 64 
Total demand for United States coal............-...-_-- 522 56 816 





1 Class I. 

2 Retail dealer deliveries. 

3 Includes exports of coal and coke; coal used to produce exported products is allocated to consuming 
industries. 


Source: National Coal Association, Bituminous Coal Data, 1950; Bureau of Mines. 


In speaking of the projection used in this report, the electric generating 
tonnage is credited for the greatest increase. The report has this to say about 
that type of consumption: 

“Electrical generating capacity is expected to rise by more than 300 percent. 
A lower figure was chosen for use in the projection of coal because of foreseeable 
increases of up to 25 percent in the efficiency of coal utilization for power- 
generating purposes. In this projection, coal is assumed to maintain its present 
relative share in power generation and other industrial uses. This assumption 
is considered reasonable under the hypothesis that 1950 price relationships 
remain, but should they change drastically in favor of either oil or coal, a cor- 
respondingly altered demand for coal would result” (p. 130). 

In the future, expansion of coal-mining facilities will require the outlay of 
hard cash. Not only will industry be called upon to provide such facilities to 
meet the increased production needs, but in addition some of the present facilities 
currently producing coal will have to be replaced. So, the capital expenditures 
required to meet 1 billion tons of annual capacity demand will not mean just 
doubling present plant facilities, but more in the nature of an increase of 150 
percent. 

There is another factor which confronts the coal industry which is most 
important economically. A large share of the existing coal-mine properties were 
built and are capitalized on the basis of a cost ranging from $3 to $7 or $8 per 
ton of annual capacity. In today’s markets the cost of constructing new or 
replacing depreciated plants, with their highly mechanized natures, is more 
nearly $10 to $15 per ton of annual capacity. 

It is reasonable to assume that if such capitalization is to be made available 
it will have to come from public financing of one sort or another, at least from 
sources outside the industry. Right now there is some glimmer of recognition 
of possibilities in the coal industry by the investment banking fraternity. . This 
favorable atmosphere may or may not continue, depending on how the coal 
industry is able to meet the growth factors of its future. Most people un- 
acquainted with the coal industry have had the feeling that the coal industry is 
limited in its market outlook to conventional-firing industrial and commercial 
boilers, heating homes, and powering such of our Nation’s railroads as still 
operate on steam engines. These categories in the future will be only a part 
of the coal demands. 

It would be impossible to fortell just where an adequately financed and 
properly administered research program might lead the coal industry of 25 years 
from now. However, in the light of history, we can definitely assume that in 
many, if not in most, aspects it will be quite a different industry than it is today. 
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There are many fields in which the need for research cries for attention. 
Some of these may not be immediately urgent, but time is only comparative where 
research is involved, particularly if, in our calculations, we assume normal, 
peaceful existence, and without warning, we might be suddenly thrown into the 
turmoil of another world conflict. 

Some examples of research projects which should be undertaken without too 
much further delay include: 


PRODUCTION OF HIGH B. T. U. GAS FROM FOSSIL FUELS 


The existing reserves of natural gas are becoming alarmingly short. This 
situation is recognized by most segments of the gas industry itself. There 
exists an imperative need for some source to replace the natural gas which is 
currently being fed into the gas pipelines which lace this country if hundreds 
of homes and industries, which are currently dependent, on natural gas as their 
sole source of energy, with millions of dollars of investment, are to continue to 
be served. Only research can produce the economical process to make such gas 
from coal, oil shale, or even other fossil sources. 

I was particularly interested in reading some of the statements made before 
this subcommittee in their field hearings at Henryetta, Okla., and Pueblo, Colo. 
I am sure that the efforts of the Arkansas, Oklahoma, Wyoming, and Utah op- 
erators to find ways and means of carbonizing their coal not only for the pur- 
pose of providing a fuel for the metallic industries but also find a process for 
producing high B. t. u. gas did not go unnoticed by this subcommittee. 


COAL-FIRED GAS TURBINE 


or a number of years the coal industry, with the cooperation of certain rail- 
roads, has carried on an experimental project designed to produce a gas turbine 
locomotive fired by coal. It was the hope that this turbine would meet the 
competitive advantages in railroad operation by the diesel-fired locomotive. 
While gas turbines have been successfully operated for a long time, there were 
a great many new problems encountered when the gas turbine was adapated to 
coal firing. It took much research not only in the field of thermodynamics, but 
also into metallurgy. The years of research finally produced a unit which was 
felt acceptable for road testing, and it is hoped that in the not too distant future 
a locomotive equipped with a coal-fired gas turbine will undergo rail tests. It 
is recognized that there probably will be much research to follow this step before 
the coal-fired gas turbine locomotive is a practical competitor for the diesel type 
locomotive. However, the coal industry feels that there is an even greater and 
probably more lucrative field for the coal-fired gas turbine in stationary uses 
and in this field there is much research still to be done. 


REDUCTION OR ELIMINATION OF SULFUR IN COAL SEAMS 


Many low-grade seams of coal would be economically minable were it not for 
the objectionable inherent characteristics of the coal. Some coal, in its natural 
state, is even undesirable as a boiler fuel, but other which is not so low rank, 
with some refinement, could be used to augment our dwindling reserves of much- 
needed metallurgical type coals. 


RECOVERY OF FINE COAL FROM COAL WASHERY SLURRY 


In the process of coal preparation today, coal users demand a tailormade 
product. Frequently the coals are changed materially from the analytical char- 
acteristics they possess when removed from the seam. This is made possible 
through highly technical processes of crushing and washing which take place 
in the coal preparation plants. In this process, one of the prices which must be 
paid is the loss of a high-quality, almost pure carbon, fine coal which is carried 
over in the wash water which is wasted from the washing plant. This coal is of 
such a consistency that no present methods are available to recover all, or even 
a major part, of the coal solids in suspension. The result is that coal with the 
highest British thermal units content. of any of the mine’s products is dumped 
into slurry ponds and wasted. This product, if recovered, would be ideal for 
present-day power-generating plants, which are primarily powdered -coal plants 
Concurrent with such a research project would be the problem of developing an 
economical method of transporting such fine coals for reasonable distances 
without huge wind losses in transit. 
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MARKET AND DISTRIBUTION STUDIES 


One of the major needs of the coal industry is a thorough study of its present 
markets, as well as research into what might be future markets currently un- 
touched. Today the coal industry has only meager knowledge of coal movements 
from producing areas to consuming markets. As a matter of fact, no substan- 
tive data in this field has been available since 1946 which was the last period 
for which this information was collected under the Bituminous Coal Act. For 
this reason; the coal industry is under severe handicaps in knowing just what 
its competition is in any given market and what the volume of that competition 
might be. 

Such information as is available as such is obtained on a hit or miss basis 
through salesmen contacts, industrial reports, trade publications, ete. But 
there is no comprehensive collection or compilation of such information. In 
one area alone a study of coal movements to show the transversal of areas by 
coals from different fields going to a common market would not only be of immense 
value to the coal industry but likewise would be very valuable to the transporta- 
tion industry as well. Another field in which the coal industry has a growing 
interest, and from all reports is supplemented by an equally great interest on the 
part of European coal consumers, is in United States coal exports. A study of 
foreign markets for United States coal and research into ways of reducing the 
cost of ocean transportation for such coal could be most profitable. 

The National Coal Association, which represents the bituminous coal industry 
of the United States, through the committee on research of which I am chairman, 
has given much thought and study to the whole subject of research. We are con- 
vinced that a well-developed research program in coal is one of the most essential, 
if not the most essential, of all factors which will contribute to the industry’s 
ability to meet the future requirements that will be demanded of it in our grow- 
ing economy, and for purposes of national security. 

In general, the coal industry’s policy on research is best covered by the reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors of the National Coal Association on 
January 9, 1957, as follows: 

1. That a coal research commission be established consisting of representa- 
tives of the coal industry, major coal-using industries, representatives of gov- 
crnment, and such other representatives as may be necessary in order to pro- 
vide proper representation by all parties interested in the establishment and 
progress of a coal research program. The responsibilties of this commission 
would be 

(a) To undertake a thorough and objective appraisal of the present status 
of research and development relating to coal production and use. 

(b) To evaluate the effect which various trends will have on future 
markets for coal and coal utilization technology. 

(c) To formulate, on the basis of these appraisals, a strong program 
of research and engineering development projects on coal production, dis- 
tribution, and utilization. 

2. That Congress provide ample funds for conducting such coal research 
program, with provision for using such funds in part for contracting with 
non-Government research organizations. 

3. That provision be made for joint evaluation at certain specified periods, 
of the progress made and consideration given to such program changes as may 
from time to time be indicated. 

Our study of the research operations of other groups has brought to our 
attention two outstanding research operations, namely, the National Science 
Foundation and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. We feel 
that the pattern which was set by Congress in establishing these two inde- 
pendent agencies could well be adapted to the coal industry’s problem. 

or the information of the committee, we have submitted herewith memo- 
randa covering each of these agencies, showing the enabling acts by which 
Congress established these agencies and something of their aims and policies. 
We feel that a similar body set up to handle the operation of a coal research 
program would meet every hope of our industry and provide the vehicle whereby 
much progress could be made in the shortest possible time. 

The Committee on Research of the National Coal Association, after quite 
lengthy study, has developed some definite ideas as to how an independent 
Government agency for coal research might be established. In general, the 
ideas follow the legislation which made possible the National Science Founda- 
tion and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
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In general, we would recommend legislation something along the following 
lines : 

1. There would be established in the executive branch of the Government an 
independent agency to be known as the Coal Research Foundation which would 
consist of a Coal Research Board and a Director. 

2. The Foundation would be authorized to develop and encourage the pursuit 
of a national policy for the promotion of basic and applied research in the pro- 
duction, distribution, and utilization of coal. It would aiso initiate and support 
basic and applied scientific research into the laws and principles underlying 
the basic problems of the coal industry in its broadest aspects. It would also 
make contracts or other arrangements (including grants, loans, and other forms 
of assistance) for the conduct of such research. 

3. The Foundation would report to the President for submission by him to the 
Congress on or before the 15th day of January each year. 

4. The Board could be composed of, say, 15 members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. As a suggestion, we think that such a Board should inciude 1 represent- 
ative of the Department of the Interior, 1 representative of the Department 
of Commerce, 2 representatives of colleges or universities interested in the sub- 
ject of coal research or the scientific aspects of the coal industry, 4 represent- 
atives of the bituminous coal-mining industry, 1 representative of the anthracite 
mining industry, 1 representative of the public utilities industry, 1 represent- 
ative of labor, 2 representatives of mining machinery and equipment manufac- 
turers, 1 representative of the private research institutions and 1 representative 
of the public. Except for the members representing Government departments 
or agencies, the term of each member would be for 5 years. The Board would 
meet annually and at such other times as the Chairman might determine. The 
first meeting of the Board would be called by the President for the election of a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman. 

5. The Director of the Foundation would be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice of the Senate. The Director would be the chief executive officer 
of the Foundation. He would serve for a term of 6 years, unless sooner removed 
by the President, and would be compensated at a rate equal to the salary paid to 
directors of similar bodies in the Government. The Director would, in accord- 
ance with the policies established by the Board, exercise such powers and duties 
as would be delegated to him by the Board but no action would be taken by 
the Director in the appointment or fixing of compensation for personnel of 
the Foundation without review and approval by the Board. 

6. The Foundation would have the authority within the limits of available ap- 
propriations to (@) prescribe rules and regulations deemed necessary governing 
the manner of its organization and personnel; (b) to make expenditures as may 
be necessary for administering the provisions of such an act under which the 
federation is created; (c) to enter into contracts or other arrangements (in- 
cluding grants, loans, and other forms of assistance) for the conduct by colleges, 
universities, corporations, firms, individuals, or other persons, of such research 
activities as may be approved by the Foundation; (d) to make advance, prog- 
ress, and other payments which relates to scientific research; (e) to acquire by 
purchase, lease, loan, or gift real and personal property of all kinds necessary 
for its work; (f) to publish or arrange for publication of scientific and tech- 
nical information deemed to be of scientific value consistent with the national 
interest; (yg) to accept and utilize the services of voluntary and uncompensated 
personnel with proper provision of transportation and subsistence of such per- 
sonnel when in the employ of the Foundation. 

7. It would be understood that the usual arrangement with reference to patent 
rights produced through the work of the Foundation would be followed. 

8. While the Foundation would contract for or appropriate to qualified re- 
search groups moneys for research projects, it would not operate any labora- 
tories of its own. Members of the Board would be compensated on a per diem 
basis for the time engaged in the business. 

9. In carrying out arrangements for scientific research, the Foundation would 
utilize appropriations in such a manner as to best realize certain objectives 
including (1) having the work performed by organizations, institutions, or in- 
dividuals, qualified by training and experience to achieve the results desired: 
(2) strengthening the research staff of organizations, particularly nonprofit or- 
ganizations, in the States, Territories, possessions, and the District of Columbia: 
(3) aiding institutions, agencies, or organizations which, if aided, would advance 
basic and applied research which would improve the production, distribution, 
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and/or utilization of coal; and (4) encouraging independent research of such 
types by organizations, institutions, corporations, or individuals. 

10. For the purpose of carrying out the functions of such a program, we would 
recommend that there be appropriated for the work of such a Foundation a sum 
not to exceed $10 million for the first fiscal year of its operation, which appro- 
priation would be increased by $10 million for each fiscal year thereafter, until at 
the end of a 5-year period a total of $50 million would be made available an- 
nually. Appropriations beyond that period would continue at $50 million an- 
nually unless in the discretion of Congress, on the basis of the results obtained, 
further increases in available funds for research projects would be felt necessary. 

I realize that this may be considered an ambitious program but I assure you 
that an ambitious program is necessary if we are to accomplish the results that 
are dictated by the demands estimated by Government agencies to which the 
coal industry will be subject in the years to come. It is essential that the coal 
industry be able to maintain an active economic life, just as competitive fuel 
industries are doing, through a sympathetic and considerate, and I might add, 
helpful attitude on the part of the United States Government. If our national 
economy is going to require some 850 million tons of coal in 1975 without any 
consideration of the impacts that migh result from arising emergencies, then 
we must do those things now, including a realistic coal research program that 
will make possible a healthy coal producing industry for the future. 


(Attachments to Mr. LaViers’ statement follows:) 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Director—Alan T. Waterman, 5306 Carvel Road, Zone 16. 
Special Assistant—Neil Corothers 3d, 1518 34th Street, Zone 7. 
Deputy Director—C. EB. Sunderlin, 3036 P Street, Zone 7. 
Secretary to the Board—Vernice Anderson, 539 Arlington Village, Arlington 4, 
Va. 
Associate Director—Paul E. Klopsteg, Cosmos Club, Zone 8. 
Associate Director—James M. Mitchell, 3237 Beech Street, Zone 15. 
General Counsel—William J. Hoff, 3041 N Street, Zone 7. 
Assistant Director for— 
Biological and Medical Sciences—John T. Wilson, 6309 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Zone 16. 
Mathematical, Physical and Engineering Sciences (Acting)—Raymond J. 
Seeger, 4507 Wetherill Road, Zone 16. 
Scientific Personnel and Education—Harry C. Kelly, 4415 15th Street North, 
Arlington 7, Va. 
Administration (Acting)—Franklin J. Callender, 814 Buchanan Street NE., 
Zone 17. 
Head, Office of Scientific Information—Alberto F. Thompson, 9117 Walden Road, 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Publie information officer—Clyde C. Hall, 11209 Kenilworth Avenue, Garrett 
Park, Md. 
Head, Office for the International Geophysical Year 
32d Street, Zone 15. 
Head, Office of Special Studies—J. E. Morton, 2601 Calvert Street, Zone 8. 
Head, Rubber Research Group—Paul 8S. Greer, 601 19th Street, Zone 6. 
Head, Research Economics Group—Raymond H. Ewell, 5916 31st Place, Zone 15. 
Comptroller—Franklin C. Sheppard, 205 C Street SE., Zone 3. 
Personnel Officer—Leland P. Deck, 4945 Brandywine Street, Zone 16. 





J. Wallace Joyce, 6641 


NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD 


Chairman—Chester I. Barnard, retired president, Rockefeller Foundation; resi- 
dence, 52 Gramercy Park North, New York 10, N. Y. 

Vice Chairman and Chairman, Executive Committee—Detlevy W. Bronk, presi- 
dent, National Academy of Sciences, Washington 25, D. C., also president 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York 21, N, Y. 

Members: 

Sophie D. Aberle, special research director, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Roger Adams, research professor, department of chemistry and chemical] 
engineering, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
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Robert P. Barnes, professor of chemistry, Howard University, Washington 1, 
D. C. 

Gerty T. Cori, professor, biological chemistry, school of medicine, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis 10, Mo. 

John W. Davis, 112 Reade Street, Englewood, N. J. 

Charles Dollard, former president, Carnegie Corporation of New York; 
residence, Irish Corners, R. F. D. 1, North Bennington, Vt. 

Edwin B. Fred, president, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

Laurence M. Gould, president, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Paul M. Gross, vice president and dean of the graduate school of arts and 
sciences, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Theodore M. Hesburgh, C. 8. C., president, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

William V. Houston, president, Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

seorge D. Humphrey, president, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

O. W. Hyman, vice president, University of Tennessee, Memphis 3, Tenn. 

Robert F. Leob, professor of metlicine, college of physicians and surgeons, 
Columbia University, New York 32, N. Y. 

James B. Macelwane, 8. J., dean, institute of technology, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Donald H. McLaughlin, president, Homestake Mining Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

George Merck, chairman of the board, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Frederick A. Middlebush, president, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Joseph C. Morris, head, physics department and vice president, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. 

Andrey A. Potter, dean emeritus, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Earl P. Stevenson, president, Arthur D. Little, Ine., Cambridge 42, Mass. 

Douglas M. Whitaker, vice president for administration, Rockefeller Insti- 

tute for Medical Research, New York 21, N. Y. 

Alan T. T. Waterman, director, National Science Foundation (member, ex 

officio). 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman—Dr. A. V. Astin, representing the Department of Commerce. 
Vice Chairman—Dr. Byron T. Shaw, representing the Department of Agriculture. 
Members : 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, representing the Smithsonian Institution. 
Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, representing the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 
Rear Adm. Frederick R. Furth, representing the Department of the Navy. 
Dr. Thomas H. Johnson, representing the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Dr. George M. Lyon, representing the Veterans’ Administration. 
Mr. John B. Macauley, representing the Department of Defense. 
Maj. Gen. James McCormack, Jr., representing the Department of the Air 
Force. 
Dr. Thomas B. Nolan, representing the Department of the Interior. 
Brig. Gen. Andrew P. O’Meara, representing the Department of the Army. 
Mr. Walter M. Rudolph, representing the Department of State. 
Dr. James A. Shannon, representing the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman, representing the National Science Foundation. 
Executive Secretary—Norman T. Ball, 3850 Tunlaw Road, Zone 7. 


Creation and authority 

The National Science Foundation Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 179; 42 U. S. C. 1861- 
1875), established the National Science Foundation to promote the progress of 
science; advance the national health, prosperity, and welfare; and secure the 
national defense. 
Purpose 


The general purposes of the Foundation are to— 

1. Develop and encourage the pursuit of a national policy for the promotion of 
basic research and education in the sciences. 

2. Initiate and support basic scientific research, and at the request of the 
Secretary of Defense, initiate and support defense related to scientific research 
activities. 
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3. Appraise the impact of research upon industrial development and upon the 
general welfare. 

4. Review the scientific research programs and activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to formulate methods for strengthening the administration of 
such programs and activities by the responsible agencies, and recommend to the 
heads of agencies concerning the support given to basic research. 

5. Award scholarships and graduate fellowships in the sciences. 

6. Foster the interchange of scientific information among scientists in the 
United States and foreign countries. 

7. Provide a central clearing house for information covering scientific and 
technical personnel. 

8. With the approval of the Secretary of State, cooperate in international 
scientific research activities. 

Organization 


The National Science Board consists off24 members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and the Director ex 
officio. Members shall be eminent in the fields of the basic sciences, medical 
science, engineering, agriculture, education, and public affairs, and shall be 
selected on the basis of established records of distinguished service and in a 
manner so as to provide representation of the views of scientific leaders in all 
areas of the Nation. 

The Director, also appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, is the chief executive officer of the Foundation. The 
Deputy Director, appointed by the Director, with the approval of the Board, 
performs functions prescribed by the Director, with the approval of the Board, 
and is the Acting Director during the absence or disability of the Director or 
in the event of a vacancy of the office of the Director. 

The following organizational units are responsible for the various programs 
of the Foundation: Division of Mathematical, Physical, and Engineering Sci- 
ences ; Division of Biological and Medical Sciences ; Division of Scientific Person- 
nel and Education; Office for International Geophysical Year; Program Analysis 
Office ; and Office of Scientific Information. 

Programs 


The major programs of the Foundation are: 

1. Development of a national policy for the promotion of basic research and 
education in the sciences, the analysis of the national scientific effort, and the 
evaluation of Federal research programs. 

2. Strengthening of basic research in the mathematical, physical, medical, 
biological, and engineering sciences throughout the Nation by making grants and 
contracts for such research to educational, industrial, governmental, or other 
research institutions, or to individuals. 

3. Awarding of graduate fellowships for scientific study at accredited insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

4. Maintenance of information concerning scientific manpower. 

5. Promotion of the interchange of scientific information. 

Approved: 

ALAN T. WATERMAN, Director. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 
MEMBERS 


Chairman—Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Vice chairmen: 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 
Hon. Joseph P. Adams, Vice Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director, National Bureau of Standards. 
Preston R. Bassett, vice president, The Sperry Rand Corp. 
Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
Vice Adm. Thomas 8. Combs, United States Navy, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations (air). 
Dr. Frederick C. Crawford, chairman of the board, Thompson Products, Inc. 
Ralph S. Damon, president, Trans-World Airlines, Ine. 
Dr. James H. Doolittle, vice president, Shell Oil Co. 
Rear Adm. Carl J. Pfingstag, United States Navy, Assistant Chief for Field 
Activities, Bureau of Aeronautics. 
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Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putts, United States Air Force, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Development. 
Hon. Donald A. Quarles, Secretary of the Air Force. 
Or. Arthur E. Raymond, vice president (engineering), Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc. 
Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, Chief, United States Weather Bureau. 
Hon. Louis 8. Rothschild, Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 
Gen, Nathan F. Twining, United States Air Force, Chief of Staff. 
Director—Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, 5606 Overlea Road. 
Executive Secretary—Dr. John F. Victory, 2500 Wisconsin Avenue. 
Associate Director for Research—John W. Crowley, Jr., 5303 Kenwood Avenue, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Assistant Director for Research (Aerodynamics)—Ira H. Abbott, 3704 Bradley 
Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Assistant Director for Research (Aircraft Propulsion)—Addison M. Rothrock, 
17 Forest Hill Road, Belle Haven, Alexandria, Va. 
Assistant Director for Research (Aircraft Loads and Structures)—Richard V. 
Rhode, 5323 Bradley Boulevard, Bethesda, Md. 
Executive officer—E. H. Chamberlin, 114 Olin Drive, Falls Church, Va. 
Budget officer—Ralph E. Ulmer, 4004 48th Street 
Chief, Division of Research Information—Eugene B. Jackson, 2008 Gallows Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 
Chief, Division of Procurement and Supply—Ralph E. Cushman, 17 Forester 
Street SW. 
Chief, Division of Finance—William M. Thompson, 1609 Byrnes Drive, Falls 
Church, Va. 
Chief, Division of Personnel—Robert J. Lacklen, 5437 23d Street North, Arling- 
ton, Va. 
Security officer—Robert L. Bell, 11501 Michale Court, Silver Spring, Md. 
Director, Langley Aeronautical Laboratory (Langley Field, Va.)—Dr. Henry 
J. E. Reid 
Director, Ames Aeronautical Laboratory (Moffett Field, Calif.)—Dr. Smith J. 
DeFrance 
Director, Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory (21000 Brookpart Road, Cleve- 
land 11, Ohio)——Dr. Edward R. Sharp 


Creation and authority 


The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics was created by act of Con- 


gress approved March 3, 1915 (38 Stat. 930, as amended; 50 U. S. C. 151 and 
note). 


Purpose 


The law provides that “it shall be the duty of the Committee (1) to supervise 
and direct the scientific study of the problems of flight with a view to their prac- 
tical solution; (2) to determine the problems which should be experimentally 
attacked, and to discuss their solution and their application to practical ques- 
tions; and (3) to direct and conduct research and experiment in aeronautics” in 
the Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, the Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, the 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, and in such other laboratory or laboratories 
as may, in whole or in part, be placed under the direction of the Committee. 

The general purposes of the Committee are to— 

1. Coordinate the research needs of aviation, civil and military. 

2. Prevent duplication in the field of aeronautical research. 

3. Conduct, under unified control of the Committee, scientific aeronautical 
research, including: 

(a) Special investigations in the nature of applied research on problems 
submitted by the Air Forec and Navy for immediate improvement in per- 
formance of military and naval aircraft. 

(6) Fundamental researches instituted by the Committee on its own 
initiative or auhtorized upon request of the Air Force, Navy, or Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority to increase speed, safety, and economy of operation of 
aircraft, military and civil. 

4. Advise the Departments of the Air Force and the Navy, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, and the aviation industry as to the latest research information. 

5. Consider merits of aeronautical inventions submitted by the public to any 
agency of the Government. 

6. On request of the President, the Congress, or any executive agency, to advise 
upon any special problem in aeronautics which may be referred to it. 
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Organization 


The law provides that the Committee shall be composed of 17 members ap- 
pointed by the President, including 2 representatives each of the Departments 
of the Air Force and the Navy (from the office in charge of naval aeronautics) 
and the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 1 representative each of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the United States Weather Bureau, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense, together with 7 additional per- 
sons who are “acquainted with the needs of aeronautical science, either civil or 
military, or skilled in aeronautical enginereing or its allied sciences.” All the 
members serve as such without compensation. 


Laboratories 

The Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, at Langley Field, Va., the Ames Aero- 
nautical Laboratory, at Moffett Field, Calif., and the Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory, at Cleveland, Ohio, are the principal aeronautical research labora- 
tories of the Government, where the Committee conducts fundamental scientific 
research and development on which the Air Force, Navy, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, and the aircraft idustry rely for new knowledge underlying progress 
in improving the performance, efficiency, and safety of American aircraft. 
Office of Aeronautical Intelligence 

This Office was established in 1918. It serves as the depository and distributing 
agency for the scientific and technical data on aeronautics comprising the results 
of Committee researches and for similar information collected by the Committee 


from governmental and private agencise in this country and abroad. 
Approved : 


JEROME C. HUNSAKER, Chairman. 

Mr. Sutiivan. I think primarily what the committee is most inter- 
ested in, aside from the justification of the whole project of research 
for coal, would be answering some of the questions as to specific fields 
in which research devolves, and also our suggestion as to the type of 
organization that might carry ona research program. In other words, 
what we suggest in the way of implementation. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. EpMonpson. The House is now in session. It will be necessary 
to recess this subcommittee at this time, subject to the call of the Chair. 


(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The special subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:35 p. m., in 
the committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Ed Edmondson, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. The Subcommittee on Coal Research will be in 
order. 

Before proceeding with further statements this afternoon from Mr. 
Sullivan, I would like to note the presence here of another of his asso- 
ciates in the National Coal Association, the Honorable Tom Pickett, 
whose interest in this investigation from the first has been made known 
on many occasions to the chairman and members of this subcommittee, 
and whom we are glad to see present this afternoon. I would be happy 
to have him join Mr. Sullivan at the firing line, if he would like to 
do so. 

I would also like to note for the record the fact of direct requests to 
this committee to come into the coal-producing districts of the Honor- 
able Kenneth Gray, from Illinois; the Honorable Harley Staggers, 
from West Virginia; the Honorable William Bray, from Indiana; the 
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Honorable Edgar Dixon, from Utah; and the Honorable Car] Perkins, 
from Kentucky. 

As I stated earlier, we regret very much that our budget will not 
permit our visiting each of these areas. We realize their importance. 
We have assured these gentlemen of our interest in their district prob- 
lems, and of our willingness to receive for the record and to give con- 
sideration to any statement they would care to file with this committee, 
both on their own behalf, and in behalf of representatives of the 
industry in their districts. 

Now, Mr. Sullivan, if you would like to complete your remarks and 
get ready for some questions, we would appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF G. DON SULLIVAN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY CARTER MANASCO, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, NA- 
TIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sutitvan. Mr. Chairman, there are only a few comments I 
would like to make, directed to the text of Mr. LaViers’ statement, 
which may further clarify the statement itself. 

One is that the funds recommended here—it was our intention that 
those funds might be available until they were expended; in other 
words, not limited, if that would be possible. 

The other is that there would be no disturbance of any of the present 
research projects or programs, such as the Bureau of Mines’ bitu- 
minous coal research, and those other units that are currently carry- 
ing on research projects. It was not our intention to in any way inter- 
fere with the continuation of those activities. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I notice Mr. LaViers’ statement gives detailed 
information of this Coal Research Foundation. 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Which your association has suggested as a possible 
model for legislation in this field. 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are you prepared at this time to discuss details of 
that foundation and its operation? Or would you prefer to defer that 
comment until legislation is before the subcommittee that will han- 
dle it? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I think that would be more appropriate, Mr. Chair- 
man. In other words, this is only a suggestion, and we have no pride 
of authorship, nor hold any brief for any particular idea, except the 
idea of the independent agency. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I might say, for my own part, that the objectives 
contained in this legislation, and the general approach are two things 
that I certainly personally approve of, and would like to sponsor, but 
I have some questions which I would like to discuss in some detail with 
representatives of your association. 

Mr. Sutxtvan. I will be glad to try to answer any questions you 
might have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. One thing that I was curious about was how your 
representation was determined on this foundation board, how you 
arrived at the breakdown of representation, for example, which would 
give 1 representative to the public-utility industry, 2 representatives 
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to the mining machine and equipment manufacturers, and no repre- 
sentation to a big user like the railroad industry or the steel industry, 
for example. 

Mr. Sutirvan. Let me say, No. 1, the utilities are today the primary 
consumer of coal in the United States. They are the largest consumer. 
They are the ones who are doing the most toward developing the high- 
pressure boilers, and many of the progressive steps that are being 
made in coal utilization in large quantities. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Presumably when you are speaking of utilities, 
you are speaking about electric utilities ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Electric utilities, yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And not natural gas utilities ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Oh, yes, that is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You do not have in mind a representative of the 
gas industry sitting as a member on this board, then? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Sutiivan. We certainly do not, sir. 

As to the equipment manufacturers, mining equipment is broken up 
into a number of different fields. In other words, you have your prep- 
aration equipment, you have your tipple machines, and things of that 
sort, differentiated from underground mining or conveying equip- 
ment. You also have the equipment that is used in surface mining, 
the large shovels, bulldozers, and things of that sort. So one repre- 
sentative of the equipment people probably could not answer for both 
fields. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In that connection, I was interested to hear at one 
of our Pennsylvania hearings, I believe, testimony from one of your 
largest mine equipment manufacturers, to the effect he did not believe 
there should be any research in mine equipment and mining methods, 
that he thought that type of machinery and equipment and research 
on it were problems for the mining equipment industry and not for 
any Government-sponsored researc h project. Do you think that that 
represents the general feeling in that branch of the industry? 

Mr. Sutiivan. I certainly would not undertake to answer any ques- 
tions for the mining equipment industry, but I would like to point 
out that in the mining development committee, which is currently in 
operation, that is all they do. Asa matter of fact, they developed the 
continuous miner, which was taken over by one of the equipment peo- 
ple and further marketed. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I was just curious about your giving two repre- 
sentatives on this board to an industry where the only witness we 
heard, I believe, from that industry, said he did not think there ought 
to be any Government research. 

Mr. Sutitvan. As a matter of fact, as I say, there is no hard and 
fast rule. This was just the thinking of the co oal industry that those 
two segments of the equipment people should be represented. If 
they object to being represented in the foundation, we certainly would 
not have any idea ‘of forcing that representation upon them. 

Mr. Epmonpson. My thought on that would be that they would be 
delighted to be on this board, if they feel that way, to kill any research 
in this field. 

How about the railroad industry? Did you give consideration to the 
railroad industry being on the board ? 
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Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, we did. The railroads have indicated that they 
did not want to be included in the research program. They made their 
views known far in advance. So we felt it would not be appropriate 
to include representation on a foundation in which they had no desire 
to be represented. 

As I say, these are only suggestions, Mr. Chairman, and we admit 
that perhaps our views might be altered in keeping with the views 
of other parties interested. 

Mr. Epmonpson. This recommendation as to appropriations for the 
operation of this program would be definitely nal clearly in addition 
to any appropriations for coal research in the present Bureau of 
Mines? 

Mr. Sutirvan. That is correct, sir. I do not think we want to 
become involved in budgetary matters within the present administra- 
tive program. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If I understand your recommendation on appro- 
priations correctly, it would be for $10 million the first fiscal year, 
$20 million the second fiscal year, $30 million the third fiscal year, $40 
million the fourth fiscal year, and $50 million the fifth fiscal year. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Sutrivan. That is right. On the theory that a research pro- 
gram of the magnitude which is envisioned here could not get into 
full force and effect in 1, 2, or 3 years. It would be a progressive 
thing. 

Mr. Epmonpson. It would bea total of $150 million, would it ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Over a 5-year period. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is it contemplated that it would continue after this 
first 5-year period at $50 million ? 

Mr. Suxuivan. I think that would be dependent upon the results 
that were obtained, and the pleasure of the Congress at that time. 

Mr. CuenowerH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 

Mr. CuenowerH. $150 million is the recommended Government 
appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Curenoweru. What would the industry contribute? 

Mr. Suuiivan. The industry is now carrying on, I think, to the 
limits of their ability and would continue to do so. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Would this duplicate or supplement or supersede 
what the industry is doing ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. No, no; absolutely no. As I said in prefacing my 
remarks, Congressman, it is not our intention to supersede or displace 
any current projects that are now in operation. These would all be 
supplemental to anything that is now going on. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think that there are a number of things in con- 
nection with these recommendations that are worthy of very careful 
consideration by any potential author of such a piece of legislation. 

I do not know whether by your reference to the current admin- 
istrative budget picture you meant the climate that is present around 
here on the ideas for increased appropriations or not, but that is 
certainly something we would want to give some thought to in the 
formulation of this program. Speaking very frankly to you, my 
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own personal reaction to this proposal at this time is that this would 
not be a propitious time for sponsorship of a program that is this 
ambitious in terms of expenditure. 

Mr. Sutiivan. We realize that you, as a congressional legislator 
might have that view. However, we of the coal industry feel that: any 
program has to be ambitious if we are to accomplish the aims and the 
projections that have been set up for us to meet, if we are to satisfy 
the needs of the national economy. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that we realize, of course, that this would 
require study, and probably a lot of revision before ‘anybody would 

want to author it upon the floor of the House. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am interested in this sentence appearing at page 5 
of Mr. LaViers’ statement: 

It is a definite essentiality that if the coal industry is to fulfill its obligations 
to our nation economy, it must have a continuing minimum annual marketed pro- 
duction of something more than 500 millions tons. 

How did you arrive at that 500 million tons? 

Mr. Suuitvan. The 500-million-ton figure is the level at which the 
coal industry must operate if we are to expand within reasonable 
limits in order to meet a total annual production, say, in 1975, of 800 
million tons. In other words, for instance, meeting the coal require- 
ments of the economy in 1947 of 630 million tons, we had to have a 
starting point of approximately 500 million tons to go from that to 
630 million tons. Progressively, as we have to expand, say, within 
a 12-month period from, we will say, 700 to 800 million tons, it is 
going to be increasingly more difficult to go from 700 to 800 million 
than it is now to go from 500 to 600 million because you have to have 
more equipment, more capital investment. Right now, the coal indus- 
try is faced with the problem of meeting a problem of capital invest- 
ment in order to provide the facilities which will enable them to 
deliver 700 to 800 million tons. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You do not think the present equipment in the 
coal industry could produce 700 million tons a year if they operated 
on a year-around basis? 

Mr. Suuuivan. I would not say it would be impossible, but I say it 
would be very difficult. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And it probably would be uneconomical? 

Mr. Sututvan. Aside from the economics, I am talking now about 
the physical facilities. In other words, if we could get 700 million 
tons out of the ground, there is a question of whether we could get it 
to market or not. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You heard the testimony earlier today of the rep- 

resentatives of the American Association of Railroads 

Mr. Sutitvan. Yes. 

Mr. Epwonpson (continuing). With regard to the equipment gains 
that have been made in that industry. Do you feel that present 
equipment, which is only about 51 cars short of the needs of the coal 
industry—I believe it was 51 cars—— 

Mr. Sutrivan. That was the week of March 16. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you believe that is an accurate measurement 
of the needs of the industry for equipment ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Of course, Mr. Moloney was talking on an average 
and an entire United States basis. On that premise I presume that 
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his figures are probably correct. I would not presume to contradict 
his estimate. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is there any seasonal factor present at this time 
in March that should be taken into consideration in measuring that 
51 cars 

Mr. Sulsavbal I did not understand the first part. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is there any seasonal factor that is present at 
this time in the month of March that might make that 51-car figure 
appear to be either high or low for an average time? 

Mr. Suttivan. The one thing that might be influential is the lake 
movement, which will begin opening up here now about the first of 
April, which will divert a lot of open-top equipment to that territory 
for the movement of iron ore. You also have your grain movement 
in the West, you have your sugar beets, you have your sand and 
gravel which is now coming into ‘demand during the construction sea- 
son, these would further diminish the supply of open-top equipment 
in the season to come. ‘Those are the only comments I would have 
to make on those figures, as you say, as a projection, or as a seasonal 
matter. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth, do you have any further ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I want to first thank Mr. Sullivan for the splen- 
did cooperation he gave me personally in arranging the hearings at 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Mr. Sutxivan. It was a pleasure, Judge. 

Mr. CHENowETH. You were very helpful, and we got a very repre- 
sentative group from the coal-mining industry, not only from Colo- 
rado, but Utah and Wyoming also. I know you had a very large 
part in making this possible. 

Mr. Suuuivan. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Mr. Sullivan, what we are trying to do on this 
committee is to see if we can help the coal-mining industry. I think 
everyone recognizes it has been a rather sick industry. 

Mr. Sutxivan. Right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. We have been in Pennsylvania twice, Virginia, 
Oklahoma, and Colorado, and the same conditions are duplic ated 
everywhere we go. The operators, for the most part, are having a 
difficult time. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. It is a question whether or not they are going to 
be able to hold out and be in operation at the time this rosy period 
arrives which you are all predicting in 10, 15, or 20 years. What can 
we do to stimulate and resuscitate the industry right now? Is re- 
search the answer? A long-range program may bring about the 
ultimate revival of the industry, but it is not of any immediate help. 

Mr. Suiivan. We feel, Congressman, there are two types of re- 
search. When you speak about research, you are talking about 
a long-range program which carries on and looks far into the future. 
But at the same time you have projects that are imminent right now 
that should be undertaken at once. I think you heard of a couple of 
those cases out in your territory, as I recall, the schools out there. 
One of them needed, I think it was, $30,000 to carry on a project in 
carbonization. 
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Mr. CurnowetrH. Where was that—in Oklahoma? 

Mr. Epmonpson. And in Colorado. 

Mr. Suuuivan. Also in Pueblo. Those are things that are imme- 
diately imminent. I think you have to consider that research is not 
limited to the long-range scientific approach, but we also have the 
practical approach. It is our hope if we can get a research pro- 
gram instituted immediately, that we can aid materially in cultivating 
markets which will help the coal industry tide itself over until, as you 
say, these rosy days come about. 

Mr. Curenowern. You say “if we can get a research program.” 
Don’t we have a research program now 4 

Mr. Sutirvan. We do have one. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. $17 million a year is being spent right now on the 
research program. 

Mr. Suuuivan. But it is inadequate. 

Mr. Curenoweru. So a research program is not the whole answer 
to this problem. 

Mr. Sutuivan. More research, I should have said. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Do you think if we had doubled our expenditures 
for research that some of the coal-mining communities would now be 
thriving that are shut down? 

Mr. Suxiivan. I would say there is a very definite possibility that 
could have been true. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Has the coal industry recognized such a possi- 
bility ? 

Mr. Suuuivan. I think we have currently. If we go back into 
history, we probably could be charged with sinning on the score 
that we were not anticipatory. 

Mr. Curenoweru. I have always observed that coal operators are 
pretty practical people. 

Mr. Suuxivan. That is true. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. And are trying to go as far as they can in this 
picture. But it is obvious many of them have come to the end of the 
road. They just have no market for their coal. 

Mr. Suuiivan. That is true, and I think there is where our big 
research program should be aimed to meet that problem of dev elop- 
ing markets for coal. 

Mr. CuenowetH. What market would you develop by a research 
program ¢ 

Mr. Sutzivan. One that comes definitely to mind is the reduction 
in the sulfur in coal, whether it is inherent or extraneous; that would 
make more coals adaptable for either metallurgical purposes or high- 
type boiler use. There are a number of low-grade coals today, because 
of their sulfur content and their high ash, that cannot meet the specifi- 

cations that many industrial users put upon fuel. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. On the other hand, Mr. Sullivan, you do have 
those coals that can meet the specifications, and there is no demand 
for them. The mines are closed up and abandoned. 

Mr. Sutiivan. I do not think you will find any metallurgical 
coal mines that are closed up. 

Mr. CurenowetuH. None inthis country? 

Mr. Suntivan. Not many. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What do you mean by metallurgical coal? How 
would you describe it ? 
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Mr. Sutxtvan. Low volatile coals that are adaptable to coke-mak- 
ing for steel mills. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I come from an area which has a large deposit of 
coking coal. We have two mines left in that area which belong to the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. If it were not for this company, all of 
our mines would be completely closed. I think that is the largest 
deposit of coking coal west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Sutitvan. I think probably one of your major problems there 
is the movement to the steel mills. There 1s not enough consumption 
right there in Colorado Fuel & Iron. 

Mr. CHenowetu. Just over the line in New Mexico, I understand 
the Kaiser people bought the St. Louis, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific 
Co., which company had large deposits of coal. 

Mr. Sciiivan. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I wish I could agree with Mr. Sullivan that there 
is no shutdown in metallurgical coal mines, but one of the areas that 
we Visited was an area with very fine low volatile coal, the Henryetta 
area, and although they are operating in one mine getting out some 
of that coal, there are a number of other mines shut down which had 
previously furnished the supply for steel mills in the past. 

Mr. Sutuiivan. How far is that from a consuming steel mill now ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. It is several hundred miles, and that is part of the 
picture. Of course, there may be other factors, too. There may be 
degrees of quality in that field that influenced the shutdown. I do 
not know. But it is certainly a field that is known as a metallurgical 
coalfield. 

Mr. Sutxtvan. There is a known shortage of quality metallurgical 
coal today. As a matter of fact, it is something that is giving the 
steel people themselves trouble. As Congressman Chenoweth pointed 
out, Kaiser has bought up all of that area down in there only for a 
reserve for their own steel mills, and are holding it. 

Mr. Epmonnson. I think there is a keen interest in the Henryetta 
field as a reserve, too, but that does not mean there are not shutdown 
mines in that classification of coal right now. 

Mr. Sutxitvan. Yes, but it is a distribution problem, not because 
of a lack of demand. In other words, your situation at Henryetta 
is that your producing field is remote from the consuming area, and 
when you put that coal into the steel mill you run into an economic 
disadvantage which the steel mills cannot overcome. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yet some of that Henryetta coal—possibly not 
the Henryetta coal, but coal in eastern Oklahoma is being shipped 
out to Judge Chenoweth’s district in Colorado because of its low 
volatile character. 

Mr. Suitrvan. That is correct, because it is better coking quality. 
In other words, the coke button index means a lot to the steel people 
as to how they can economically operate, and that might be one of 
the factors. In other words, they get a better coke button with your 
coal. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Williams, who is in charge of the mines of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., testified before the committee and 
he mentioned 95 percent, but it has been revised in his letter to 75 
percent of intake energy in the Pueblo steel plant is from coal. I was 
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surprised at that statement. It indicates coal is still a pretty impor- 
tant item for fuel. 

Mr. Suutivan. Definitel 

Mr. Cuenoweru. They burn the gases off the coals somehow. I 
do not know just what the process is. So you can see they are mak- 
ing full use of the coal that they have out there. 

Mr. Suutiivan. The process you are referring to was the one that 
was brought up at Pueblo—the coking of that coal. In other words, 
driving the gases off and collecting those gases and using them for 
synthetic chemical production and then using the coke in the mills 
out there. There are a number of areas like that. 

For instance, just recently coal is coming into its own in alu- 
minum production. Previously it was mostly from water power, 
hydroelectric, and some from natural gas. But now coal is coming 
more and more into aluminum production. There is somewhat the 
same possibility in your territory in zinc production. That may be 
a new market, a place where coal actually can develop and expand. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. is spending a very 
substantial sum each year on research along these different lines, 
which we have been discussing. I imagine other steel companies do 
the same, and also other coal companies. 

The point I want to make, Mr. Sullivan, is this, and I have been 
impressed with it in all of our hearings. This field of coal research 
is not a virgin territory. There has been considerable activity for 
many years. 

Mr. Suuiivan. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It is a field which I think has been explored 
fairly well. It may be that because of lack of funds they have not 
gone as far as they should, but I have the impression we have made 
considerable progress in coal research in this country. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I do not deny that we have made progress, but it 
has been inadequate progress. In other words, it has not moved as 
fast as it should. If we are going to do something, you just cannot 
start tomorrow and get your research results the ‘next day. We 
have got to anticipate. 

One ver y good illustration of that particular problem is the fact 
that practically every fuel expert will admit today that one of our 
greatest. concerns is the production of a high B. t. u. gas to put into 
the pipelines to replace natural gas that is becoming less and less 
plentiful as we go along. 

Mr. Curnowern. One theory has been advanced, which I would 
like to have your reaction to, and that is that the F ederal Government 
should take steps to conserve our supply of natural gas and limit 
its use to domestic fuel, and use coal for industrial and utility pur- 
poses, and particularly for the heavy industries 

Mr. Suuuivan. I could not agree more, Mr. Congressman. I think 
very definitely that is right. 

Mr. Curnowern. And that we are wasting our natural-gas re- 
sources in our heavy industrial use. 

Mr. Suttivan. There is no question about it. 
tule CuHeENoweETH. And that is a very profligate waste we are in- 
dulging in. 


Mr. Sutirvan. And one of these days we are going to pay for it. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. We have ample reserves of coal, and we should 
be using them for heavy industrial purposes instead of gas 

Mr. Suuurvan. I agree with you that we should be using coal for 
heavy industrial purposes. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Has the coal industry ever taken any initiative in 
trying to promote such a program ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Congressman, we have had, I think, in every legisla- 
tive session that I can remember a bill asking that the principles of 
conservation be introduced into the deliberations of the Federal Power 
Commission in the granting of franchises or licenses to expand facili- 
ties, but we have been unsuccessful. One of our basic thoughts is 
that conservation should be a major consideration by the Federal 
Power Commission in granting applications for either installations 
or expansion. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. What would you want the Federal Power Com- 
mission to do that they are not doing now? 

Mr. Suxiivan. Well, primarily, they should preserve the decreas- 
ing reserves of natural gas for those things that you pointed out— 
domestic and higher purpose special uses such as the petroleum- 
chemical industry, the production of those chemicals that are derived 
from natural gas. In other words, keep natural gas out from under 
boilers where it is wasted as a fuel. That is one of the primary steps 
in a conservation program. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Do you feel we are any closer to such a condition 
as that? Is the sentiment veering in that direction among your coal 
people themselves? Do you hear much discussion of the matter? 

Mr. Sutrtvan. Yes, absolutely. Every place you go you hear that 
same thing—that gas under boilers is the most vicious of all com- 
petition. ‘It is the | biggest problem that we have to overcome. And 
regrettably, a lot of this natural gas, which is very, very valuable 
natural resource, is sold at dump prices for those uses. I mean they 
are not getting full value for the product. It is just being dumped 
and sold way below value. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Of course, here is a situation where research is 
not involved. 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is right. We are talking now purely about 
a marketing situation, a competitive factor. Although I want to 
again impress that the substitution of a manufactured high B. t. u. 
gas for natural gas is something that the coal industry is going to have 
to meet one of these days. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. There is considerable work being done on that 
now, is there? 

Mr. Sutirvan. There is, but it should be stepped up, it should be 
expanded, and it should be enlarged upon. 

Mr. CuenowetuH. Has the coal mining industry itself been critical 
of the failure of the Federal Government to provide more for research ? 
Or do they feel the program has been inadequate and they have been 
unable to contribute more because of the conditions of the coal min- 
ing industry ? 

Mr. Suiivan. We definitely recognize the fact that we have 
reached a point where the coal industry itself is not able to make 
available its funds for more research. The coal industry has been 
spending, as you pointed out—not the coal industry entirely, but the 
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coal industry has participated in a $17,800,000 program, and I 
think it is much higher than that. 

Mr. CuenowetuH. I do too, much higher. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Nevertheless, the coal industry has gone all out in 
supporting that program at a time when its profits were very, very 
low. As a matter of fact, in some cases they had no profits. But 
they were plowing back funds in the hope that the time would come 
when they would realize on it. But you cannot go on forever just 
plowing back. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You do not feel that the coal industry has been 
negligent in promoting a research program ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You do not feel they are subject to criticism ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I do not, sir. I think we have contributed within 
the full limits of our economic possibilities, and it is only because 
of the fact that the coal industry has been a nonprofit industry 
over these years that we have not been able to do more. We feel 
that something has to be done in order to get this thing started, and 
we think that a federally supported or at least inspired program 
of this sort would be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. How about the different States putting up some 
money in this? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Do you not think all of the interested parties 
should participate in such a program ¢ 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is the intent. 

Mr. Cuenowern. And have a pooling of the resources ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is the intent here. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I got the impression from your answer to the 
chairman that you were proposing a straight Federal research pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Sutriivan. This Federal fund would be made available to the 
foundation, but in addition there would be funds from State insti- 
tutions and from State governments. In other words, it would all 
go into the research program, and the projects would be allocated. 
In other words, if a State felt they could carry on a research pi ‘oject 
and were qualified to do so, the foundation could ailot to them a 
project and let them carry it on. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. That is being done today, is it not? Different 
colleges and schools over the country are carrying on research pro- 
grams now, are they not ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, but very limitedly. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I think in Pennsylvania we found it was a half 
a million dollars. 

Mr. Suuurvan. A half a million dollars was appropriated in the 
last session. ‘That is the first step. 

Mr. Cuenowetrn. And some work is being done in Virginia and 
some in Colorado, I believe. 

Mr. Sutxitvan. The work in Virginia is within the State educa- 
tional institution. I do not think they have any research fund. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is right, it is in the State institution. You 
are correct in that. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Cuenoweru. Let me ask you this, Mr. Sullivan: Where does 
the Bureau of Mines fit into this research program picture ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. I think there are definite fields in which i Bureau 
of Mines alone is capable of carrying on basic research. I do not 
know of anybody that could do some of it any better than the Bureau 
of Mines. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. But you propose a separate board and separate 
commission of some kind ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Why ! 

Mr. Sutuivan. First, because of the fact that the Bureau of Mines in 
its operations is limited to one field. They could not go into the devel- 
opment of a commercial enterprise or any other market promotion. 
You also have marketing problems and your distribution, which they 
do not touch. 

Mr. CuenowerH. Do you not have your coal association doing that 
work now? Is not your association studying the improvement of 
marketing practices ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. We are trying to. 

Mr. CurenowertH. That would duplicate the work of your associa- 
tion then, would it not? 

Mr. Sutzivan. No. Asa matter of fact, this group would coordi- 
nate the whole thing so it would mesh together, and instead of being 
a jumble of separate pieces about which nobody knows, it would 
fit together and finally come out with some definite end result. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You mean the Bureau of Mines would control 
the supervision and regulation of this group / 

Mr. Sutuivan. No, I did not mean that. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You did not mean that? 

Mr. Sutiivan. No. 

Mr. CHENoweErTH. How about the State colleges engaged in this 
work ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I think they would work, not under the supervi- 
sion, but in cooperation with the foundation. In other words, this 
body would coordinate. It would not dominate but would coor- 
dinate the activities of all research units. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You do not believe that the Bureau of Mines in 
conjunction with an association like yours and Bituminous Coal Re- 
search can do this job just as well, with the expenditure of a good 
deal less money ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I think it takes we central point where all of these 
activities could be coordinated. I do not think under our present 
system, with the independent agencies and your Government agencies, 
Federal agencies and State agencies all acting independently, that 
you can ever get the coordination and the cohesion that you could 
with one unit that would have that as its responsibility. 

Mr. CuEenowetH. What relation do you have with the Bituminous 
Coal Research ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. My personal connection ? 

Mr. CuEenowetH. No, the association. 

Mr. Suuutvan. The association members are among the sponsors 
of the Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., and we, in turn, contribute 
personnel and staff operations to help Bituminous Coal Research keep 
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their records and things of that sort. They act as an independent 
agency, however. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Could not this work be accomplished under that 
group or under their direction? That is the work they are engaged 
in now. Why start another new board and agency ? 

Mr. Suttrvan. All right, you have got Bituminous Coal Research, 
you have Penn State University, you have all of these other places— 
C arnegie Institute of Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Batelle Memorial Institute in Columbus. You have all of 
those. What you suggest would have to put them all together in 
Bituminous Coal Research. In other words, the Batelle Memorial 
Institute would have to submerge itself to the Bituminous Coal Re- 
search. We are pretty sure they ‘wouldn’t want that. 

Mr. Curnoweru. Would they submerge themselves to any other 
group? 

Mr. Sutxivan. I do not think it would be necessary to submerge 
them. But if you could get them to coordinate and work with an 
agency—and they would be more ret idily inclined, I think, to work 
with a unit that was set up by the Federal Government rather than 
one that was set up independently. There are those little differences 
that would arise. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I was just trying to think what would be done 
if we eliminated the Federal Government from the picture com- 
pletely. The industry itself would be doing what they are doing now 
in a very substantial way to find new uses ‘for coal: I just wonder if 
the picture justifies the expenditures which you say you are going to 
request, something like $150 million. 

Mr. Scuuuivan. W ell, if you accomplish everything you hope to 
accomplish, it will take that and more. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. There has been a feeling for some time that we 
should produce synthetic fuel from coal and compete with petroleum, 
but I think they have come to the conclusion that cannot be done 
economically at this time. I was surprised to hear testimony before 

the committee that in Germany they have abandoned the production 
of synthetic liquid fuel. During the war when they had to do it, they 
did presen fuel from coal. 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is right. 

Mr. Cc HENOWETH. But that does not offer any possibility for the 
coal regions. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I do not think so; no, sir. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. That has been the impression we have had in our 
part of the country particularly. We have talked about synthetic 
fuel plants for many years, but the immediate possibilities are not 
very encouraging. 

Mr. Sutiivan. My information is the same as yours—that right 
at this time this does not appear to be economically feasible. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I just wonder what benefits we would derive from 
the expenditure of this amount of money you propose, either imme- 
diate or, say, within a reasonable period, over and above what we are 
getting from the expenditure of 17 or 20 million dollars now. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I can think of another project. For instance, today 
most coal mines have rather highly mechanized and very efficient 
preparation plants. Most of them tse water-w: ashing plants where 
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they wash the coal, particularly the fine coals. Now there is a great 
waste of coal in the slurr y, and so far we have not been able to devise 
the means of recovering this very high quality, you might say, pure 
carbon particles that are carried over in the wash rater. We could 
gain if we could devise a means of recovering that coal from the 
wash water. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Efforts have been made to recover the coal; have 
they ? 

Mr. Sutzivan. They are working on it, yes, sir; but so far it is a 
pretty expensive project. 

One of the big problems that we find, Congressman, is that in our 
research projec ts, where they are undertaking, you might say, indi- 
vidually, is we vet up to a certain point and then we find out that it 
involves so much money that we cannot carry it on. We need some- 
body else to come in there and at least give us a lift. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. There has been no way to pool the resources and 
go ahead with it? 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. In the industry itself you have not found any way 
to accomplish that? 

Mr. Suturvan. No, sir. 

Mr. Manasco. Mr. Chairman, if I may make a statement at this 
point. 

Mr. Crenowetn. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Manasco. I think all of us recognize that the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent every 10 years since 1930 on programs that resulted 
in the displacement of coal more money than the entire coal industry 
is worth today. I think we will all agree on that. 

T do not know what the appropriation for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is going to be this year, but they are spending millions of 
dollars every month to displace coal. That is going to be the end 
result, and that is going to be done with the subsidy from the tax- 
pavers of the United States. 

We realize now what a war could cause in the displacement of oil we 
are getting from foreign sources, and if our national security is to 
survive, you are still going to have to have some kind of fuel to power 
our economy. We do not know how long our oil supply is going to 
last. We do know approximately how long coal is going to last. 

So with the thousands and thousands of men we put out of work 
with Federal funds, it seems to me—and my friend Ed Chenoweth 
knows that I am pretty conservative—that we could spend several 
million dollars monthly to try to protect the internal security of this 

conntrv and the jobs of our neonle. 

Mr. CuenowetHu. Would you agree with me that very substantial 
sums have been spent for that very purpose already? 

Mr. Manasco. It is peanuts, $17 million a year. Du Pont will 
spend more than that on research to develop a certain type of syn- 
thetic. 

The Federal Government has spent billions of dollars in the con- 
struction of hydroelectric dams, that have displaced coal. They have 
made it impossible for coal itself to do the research that they recog- 
nize is necessary. 

All of these atomic reactors they are building are calculated to dis- 
place coal. They said they cannot find out with a 500-kilowatt and 
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5,000-kilowatt reactor, that they have to build a 100,000 or 200,000- 
kilowatt reactor. That is your money, that is my money, that is com- 
ing out of the taxpayers of this country to displace an industry that 
has already been badly hurt. I can say the Federal Government has 
done as much to hurt the coal industry by certain programs they 
have been in as any competing fuel. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. If we had had additional money to spend in re- 
cent years, do you think we would have been able to put some of these 
miners back to work? 

Mr. Manasco. I do not think there is any question about it. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You would think we could improve and increase 
the markets? 

Mr. Manasco, I think you could increase the markets tremendously. 
I think you could increase the efficiency of our distribution system. 

One thing, we were talking about uses of coal. Right now we can- 
not complain too much about certain practices that have been going on 
in this country by domestic producers of competing fuels, but you are 
going to see in the next 10 years’ time in certain areas of this country 
over 50 percent of the new houses that go up are going to be heated 
by a heat pump which uses electricity only and is air- cooled 3 in the 
summer by that same device, w ithout having to flip a switch. That 
is going to increase the uses of coal. But if we are destroyed before 
we get to enjoy that period, it will be too late. 

You cannot open up a coal mine today like you could when I worked 
in the coal mines—you and your brothers and your father go out and 
start digging in the bank and mining coal. You cannot do that any 
more. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The problem of the coal-mining industry, as I see 
it, is to find some way to keep operating until the day comes, as you 
say, when there will be a great demand for this electricity. Right 
now the coal operators are fac ing serious problems and are un able to 
meet the competition and have had to drop out. 

Mr. Manasco. A lot of it is a result of the billions of dollars the 
Government has been spending to displace coal. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I think you will agree that some of it has been a 
natural sequence, that railroads have gone to diesels, and the domestic 
heating has gone to gas and will not go back to coal. 

Mr. Manasco. They will go back to the heat pump and coal will 
benefit. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. There is always that possibility. We are already 
making some progress along the lines we are talking about. 

I am very much intereted in your observations. I want to do some- 
thing personally, and every member of the committee does, to help 
the coal-mining industry. 

Mr. Manasco. I believe you will find this year that the Atomic 
Energy Commission on research and development of atomic power 
will spend more money than the entire profits of the coal industry 
since 1920. That might be a little high, but I think the figures bear 
that out. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I think that is very possible. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I would like to point this out, Congressman: That 
in the year 1954 the chemical industry spent more money on research 
than the entire gross profit of the coal industry combined. 
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Mr. Curenowetu. I have no doubt about it at all. But do you feel 
that the coal people themselves have been negligent, if that is the 
word, or perhaps disinterested in this whole program / 

Mr. Suuiivan. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Certainly, a man who has his money in a coal 
mine will do everything he can to keep that mine open. 

Mr. Sunurvan. I think he has been Hoes ss teach rm not having had 
the money with which to do the things he felt was necessary. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I am sure you will recognize—along the lines Mr. 
Manasco and I were talking about—that if he had an unlimited amount 
of money he could not have avoided the loss of most of this market. 
It is a natural 

Mr. Suuiivan. A natural attrition. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Natural attrition. I think you can recover some 
of this market. 

Mr. Suuuivan. As a matter of fact, it has not been 3 weeks ago in 
the city of Indianapolis that the Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
published a full-page advertisement stating that they were now ready 
to take contracts for home heating by electricity, by panel heating 
and by cable heating built into the house. They are willing to take 
on contracts. That is a new development. Indianapolis is in the 
moderate-temperature belt and they have their cold seasons. 

That is a progressive step, but it is not going to be universal imme- 
diately. I mean it is not going to be an overnight bonanza. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Qh, no. 

Mr. Sutxivan. It is something to look forward to. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That requires cheap electricity ? 

Mr. Sutxivan. It requires cheap electricity. 

Mr. CueNnowern. What does that electricity sell for in the Indian- 
apolis area ? 

Mr. Suuiivan. I do not know what the rate is there. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Is it produced by coal ? 

Mr. Suttivan. It is coal produced. They have their plants located 
down on the Wabash River. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all. Thank you, 
very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to ask the witness if it would be pos- 
sible to supplement some information that the Bureau of Mines prom- 
ised to supply to us this morning. We asked them for figures from 
1940 to the present on the research expenditures by the Bureau of 
Mines, appropriations for that purpose, and the number of personnel 
involved in it. I wonder if we could ask the National Coal Association, 
if it is possible, to give us the figures on the known or estimated income 
and profits for the coal industry for each year beginning in 1940, and 
also the amount known to have been devoted or estimated to have been 
devoted to research during each of those years, and, if it is possible, 
the number of people known to have been employed in research during 
each of those years. 

I realize that may be an impossible assignment. But, to the extent 
that it can be supplied, we would be very appreciative to have those 
figures to supplement the information we are going to have from the 
Bureau of Mines for that same period. 

Mr. Sutiivan. I do not know of any source from which those fig- 
ures would be available for the coal industry as a whole. You could 
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get it for the public-owned companies, but I doubt if there is any 
central location that you could get that information for the coal 
industry. 


Mr. Epmonpson. This question is also suggested by our consultant, 
Mr. Soule. I am going to ask him to pass it to you for your own use. 


Mr. Sutiivan. We will cooperate to the fullest extent possible, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Epmonpson. I will ask unanimous consent that the information 
may be inserted in the record. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The information follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF WITNESS G. DON SULLIVAN APPEARING FOR 
Harry LAvierRSs, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH, NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCI- 
ATION 


At the time of the Special Subcommittee on Coal Research hearing in Wash- 
ington on March 26, the above-indicated witness was requested by Chairman 
Edmondson (see p. 138, stenographic transcript of hearings of March 26, 1957, 
by Veley Reporting Co.) to supply information regarding “figures on the known 
or estimated income and profits for the coal industry for each year beginning 
in 1940 and also the amount known to have been devoted or estimated to have 
been devoted to research during each of those years, and if it is possible, the 
number of people known to have been employed in research during each of 
those years.” 

Submitted herewith as a part of this supplementary statement is table A 
prepared by the National Coal Association on September 4, 1956, showing “net 
income and Federal income taxes of corporations engaged in bituminous coal 
mining as shown by income-tax returns.” This table gives the information from 
the year 1917 through 1953. The year 1953 is the last available annual statistics 
that have been compiled by the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

For the purpose of comparison, we indicate herewith the total coal produc- 
tion in millions of tons for the years 1940 through 1953: 


Production Production 
Year: (million tons) | Year—Continued (million tons) 
DIN nan ieackesenTentcniagahecitidalacaltin 460. 7 iiiidctacicbetetseeniniacvtetceataadnns 630. 6 
hice echt ts sbetacetitienigs Abdalla 514.1 Tinta tlibini zhi ten pecinieaiehiteateg iil 599. 5 
ss sciabdsncttitenned wate ae 582. 6 ciel al eee Da ining digt tthe cde 437.8 
ici AciheniaeDiaiegiiiity seme oitinbeniline 590. 1 iiss: -cchidtensaenesthodsmpidecaane 516.3 
a ae ee 619. 5 Be iccanttiiestintakuiiltaieddnnit 533. 6 
oT ceiudiicinininsins iuibbademneniiale 577.6 ON ian ee ena ies eee 466. 8 
i kciit-cihevoitectate aniline ddl 533. 9 eas -nbsdietautnenererdestihvdiniea 457.2 


An analysis of the annual coal production figures compared with the column 
showing “Profit or loss after Federal taxes,” as shown on table A, shows that 
there is a relationship between the total production and the profit after taxes. 
Of course, there are some deviations from the general trend, but in the main, 
when production increased the amount of profit after taxes also increased. 

Another rather enlightening comparison, based on table A, is the relationship 
of the number of companies reporting net income compared with the number 
of ioe filed for the year from 1940 to 1953, inclusive. These percentages are 
as follows: 


Year: Percent | Year—Continued Percent 
Fe iadinsitatiinliica teil Sta tee te ale 38.5 Fe curios tig Miicatieein meat etic se 74.6 
CO ii 49.9 sith ee cceceiie  emeee 66. 3 
Pcie seiaiiicn tthe lledl niin aii Raa akad 52. 2 Fits inane tecntamdinchtinee iethatecidee al 49.9 
a te 60.1 Nie ala Rea a 55D. 5 
Ti i Ee 58. 8 ia a a a ce 50. 2 
Dit tiik cd vgiismsithactimtieadhtenbuamacies 59. 3 A IR aE eT te PE ate 47.3 
Dee inn cokinnteiinekietidtecubbs rae: Bina ciiit tk nice Seniteinsaietmme cei 40. 2 


It will be noted that the same general relationship exists between the num- 
ber of companies reporting net income and the total annual production as exists 
between the total annual production and the dollar amount of profit after 
Federal taxes, as shown on table A. 

The deduction which must be drawn from the various analyses of table A 
is that as total annual production in the coal industry fluctuates downward, 
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the total amount of profit after Federal taxes, as well as the number of com- 
panies that show a profit, also decrease. 

As has been contended, the coal industry must have a stable production level 
of more than 500 million tons annually if it is to meet its responsibilities which 
are inherent in official Government projections as to the total share of our na- 
tional energy load which must be borne by coal in the years ahead. 

It is our contention, previously expressed, that a well-financed, properly admin- 
istered research program for the coal industry can do much to make possible 
this stabilized production level. 

In supplement to table A, we also submit in series tables B, C, D, E, and F, all 
of which are taken from the reports of the National City Bank of New York, 
showing financial data for those companies of public record for which informa- 
tion is available through the Securities and Exchange Commission or other 
sources : 

Table B, Coal companies 

Table C, Chemical products companies 

Table D, Lumber companies 

Table E, Stone and clay products companies 

Table F, Petroleum production and refining companies 
These industries were selected because of the definite relationship between their 
operations and the coal industry. The data as shown on these tables are for the 
years 1941 to 1955, inclusive, with the exception of petroleum production and 
refining companies where the information is shown from 1950 to 1955, same being 
the only statistical information that was collected. 

The purpose of using these tables is to direct particular attention to the re- 
ported net income of the companies in the various industries as a percent return 
on their net worth. 

In table B we would direct attention to the fact that with the exception of 
1947 and 194:, the two post-World War II recovery years, the reported coal 
companies have never shown a return on net worth of more than 10 percent. The 
highest for any year in the 1941-55 span was 16.1 percent in 1948. We would 
again call attention to the relationship which is indicated in this table, as in 
other tables referred to, that exists between total annual production and the 
percent rate on net worth. In general, as annual production increased the 
percent return on net worth also increased. 

After analyzing table B it is interesting to note that in tables C, D, EB, and F, 
for the comparable industries, in all 4 of these industries there are only 6 reported 
years in which the percent of return on net worth for those industries was less 
than 10 percent, whereas in the coal industry 13 years out of the total of 15 
showed a net return of less than 10 percent. 

The analysis of these figures should further emphasize the fact that while 
some other industries, such as the chemical industry, can afford to spend millions 
of dollars on industry research their percent of return on net worth gives them 
a financial advantage which is certainly not enjoyed by the coal industry, as 
shown by the comparisons made herein. 

It is with regret that we are unable to furnish information requested by 
the committee with regard to the expenditures for research within the coal 
industry and the number of personnel engaged in research work. Information 
on these subjects is not available except such scattered computations or esti- 
mates as may have been made from time to time by various agencies. The coal 
industry itself has not collected or maintained statistics on such information. 
The only information available which even partly answers the question is that 
contained in Bureau of Mines Information Circular 7754, copy of which is at- 
tached hereto for committee information. In table 2, page 4, of that report is 
contained an analysis of the various types of coal-research projects carried on 
during the year 1955 by the various agencies. In this table is shown the total 
amount of money spent and the number of man-years and the percent of total 
manpower engaged in these various research projects. However, there is no 
breakdown as to either the amount of money or the amount of manpower 
expended by each of the individual units carrying on the research projects. 

We also submit herewith reprint of an article distributed by the Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., entitled “Coal Research in 1956.” While much of the ma- 
terial in this article is a repetition of the information contained in the Bureau 
of Mines circular, nevertheless there is additional facts that we feel will be 
of interest to the committee. 
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The same holds true, so far as overall research and development in the United 
States is concerned, as reported by the National Science Foundation’s Bulletin 
No. 1, dated December 1956, which is attached herewith. This shows on page 
1 the sources of funds and the expenditure of funds for research activity in the 
four major sectors of Federal Government agencies, industry-oriented organi- 
zations, colleges and universities, and other institutions. 

The National Science Foundation study shows that while more than 50 per- 
cent of the total funds came from Federal Government agencies, only 20 percent 
of the funds were expended by Government agencies. Whereas approximately 
40 percent of the total funds devoted to research came to industry, almost 75 
percent of the funds were expended by industry organizations. 

As previously indicated, we regret that more complete information on re- 
search expenditures within the coal industry are not available. However, this 
may be another indication as to the need for such a program as has been rec- 
ommended by the National Coal Association wherein a central independent 
Government agency should be set up to supervise and coordinate research 
activities. Had such an organization been in existence prior to the time that 
the House Interior Subcommittee held its hearings, we feel sure that the in- 
formation requested would have been easily available. It is our hope that in the 
future such an organization as has been recommended in Mr. LaViers statement 
will make possible the carrying out of a program so that at all times Govern- 


ment and industry can cooperate with full knowledge available on all phases of 
research activities in coal. 


TABLE A.—Net income and Federal income tazes of corporations engaged in 
bituminous coal mining as shown by income taz returns 


{Money figures in thousands] 


Num- | Num- | Netin- | Deficit | | Profit or | 















Pro- 

Num- | ber re- | berre- | come of | of com- Net | Federal | loss (—) | due- 

Year of porting | porting |jcompanies| panies | income or taxes | after | tion 
| returns net no net | showing | showing loss | Federal | (million 

| income | income | income | loss | taxes | tons) 

soca hssssichihasitesil leet nas ttt pcg isting exigent ciabciieensdiipanss ctiesadi y + | 
1,234] 1,149 | 85 | $204, 564 | 646 | $203,918 | $70,962 | $132,956 551.7 
1, 234 | 1, 106 | 128 | 150,095 | 1, 248 148, 847 | 65, 764 | 83, 083 | 579.3 
1, 234 | 817 | 417| 72,203] 9,943] 62,260] 12,934] 49,326 | 465.8 
1, 234 1, 152 | 82 251, 026 | 1, 658 | 249, 368 | 76, 224 | 173, 144 | 568. 6 
1, 234 503 731 59,164 | 30,275 | 28,889 | 10, 559 | 18,330 | 415.9 
3,650 | 1,065 2, 585 40, 463 62,826 | (—22, 363) | 4,517 | (—26,880)|} 520.0 
2, 705 | 863 | 1,842 33, 477 57,985 | (—24, 508) 3,442 | (—27,950)| 500.7 
2, 469 | 034; 1,535 40,069 | 51,891 | (—11, 822) 4,000 | (—15,822)| 534.9 
2, 239 781 | 1, 458 | 25, 077 | 67,148 | (—42,071) 2,637 | (—44, 708)| 467.5 
2,095 | 582 | 1,513 9,957 | 57,702 | (—47,745)| 1,039 | (—47,784)| 382.0 
1, 864 289 1, 575 | 5, 956 | 57,123 | (—5l, 167) 777 | (—51, 944)| 309. 7 
1,851 | 396 | 1, 455 | 7, 243 54,792 | (—47, 549) 1,029 | (—48, 578) | 333. 6 
2,017 660 1, 357 23, 634 31,218 | (—7, 584) 3,308 | (—10, 892)) 359. 3 
1, 975 | 591 | 1, 384 | 19, 566 35, 142 | (—15, 576)| 2,750 | (—18, 326) 372.3 
1. 945 | 590} 1,355 | 25,183 | 28,493 | (—3,310)| 3,214 | (—6,524)| 439.0 
1,815 | 539 | 1,276 | 22,289] 23,066 (—777) | 3,208 | (—3, 985) 445.5 
1, 887 363 | 1, 524 11,112 | 37,779 | (—26, 667)| 1, 661 3, 328) | 348. 5 
1, 8: 505 | 1. 315 18, 257 | 24.425 | (—6, 168)| 2.844 | (—9.012)| 394.8 
1.756 | 676} 1,089| 39,013] 15,617] 14.396| 6.593]  7,893| 460.7 
1. 859 863 | 56,831 | 14,180 | 42, 651 | 19,065 | 23.586} 514.1 
1, 737 906 | 831 | 77,042 9, 127 67, 915 33, 790 | 34, 125 582. 6 
1, 623 | 975 | 193,153 | 6.996 | 96,157} 49,244) 46,913] 590.1 
1, 584 | 932 | 101, OM 8, 263 92, 737 48, 926 43, 811 | 619.5 
| 1,544 | 915 | 81 10,119 | 71, 293 35.613 | 35,680 | 577.6 
: 1,649 | 1,013 | 89 9,016 | 80,537 | 29,975 | 50,562 | 533.9 
dativies 1, 837 | 1, 371 466 264, 7! 6, 093 | 258, 658 | 90, 224 | 168, 434 | 630. 6 
; ---| 2,163 | 1,434 729 | 318,597 | 8,971 | 309,626 | 113,038 | 196, 588 599. 5 
‘| 2,070] 1,033} 1,037 | 122,893 | 25, 489 97,323 | 43,038 54,285 | 437.8 
_-| 1,988 | 1,104 | g34| 180,350 | 17,162] 163,188} 69,423| °93,765| 516.3 
a 1, 813 912 | 901 | 139, 464 | 25, 769 | 113, 695 | 57, 096 56, 599 | 533. 6 
bade i 1. 665 | 789 876 88, 263 | 19, 069 | 69, 194 35, 713 | 33, 481 466. 8 
eee 1, 573 | 632 | 940 | 72, 747 | 31, 192 | 41, 555 | 28, 825 | 12, 730 457.2 
| 


Source: Statistics of Income, Pt. 2, U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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TaBLe B.—Financial data on leading coal companies, 1941-55! 


| Number of 
Year companies 


Net income} Percent 
(thousands| return on 
of dollars) | net worth? 


Number of | Net income} Percent 
Year companies | (thousands| return on 
of dollars) | net worth ? 























| ie Te 30 20, 623 BT concn aes 27 49, 002 7.2 
1942... ; 28 23, 026 4.3 ] Reese. 31 62, 032 8.7 
1B ite 25 23, 697 4.3 || 1951_..._- od 29 61, 941 9.0 
BIE ta denn he 26 30, 819 | Be AR ecsevin 24 49, 017 6.6 
ae 23 23, 858 si cee eo 27 29, 030 3.5 
RS 24 37, 316 7.6 || 1954.....____. 21 12, 565 1.7 
eR 33 66, 191 | 11.4 || 1955__.....-__| 21 40, 961 5.6 
iiemein 30 | 99, 225 | 16.1 || | 








i Bituminous and anthracite. 
2 Net worth carried on books far below present-day values. 


Source: National City Bank, New York, N. Y. 


TABLE C.—Financial data on leading chemical products companies, 1941-355 


} } 

| Number of Net income! Percent 
Year | companies | (thousands; return on 
of dollars) | net worth || 
i i] 


[wn Number of | | Net income Percent 
Year | companies | (thousands | return on 


of dollars) | net worth 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
j 
| 
‘ 


| 230, 691 | 13.2 || 1949... 65| 543,411 | 7.1 
BR corte. 51 | 190, 856 | 10.4 || 1950__...-_-.. 62 743, 574 | 21.4 
Spit cing wil 54 | 187, 718 10.5 |} 1951_... a 64 628, 332 16.3 
1944. aveoeee| 57 | 214, 760 | 10.4 |} 1952..-.-._..- 65 | 599, 830 13.5 
WB aps o~oe} 59 | 216, 701 | 10.2 |] 1953._..-_.--- 65 |} 645, 584 13.2 
1946... at 60 320, 672 | 14.8 || 1954._-_-__- 61 765, 142 | 14.4 
BB i ilinsis cma 65 416, 110 17,2 || 1955.......-- 61 999, 367 | 17.7 
asks ~sontens + 65 494, 083 16.9 | 


| 
| 
| | | 


Source: National City eine New York, N. Y. 


TABLE D.—Financial data on leading lumber companies, 1941-55 


| | p I} | 
Number of | Net income} Percent || Number of | Net a Percent 
Year companies | (thousands| returnon | Year } companies | (thousands| return on 
| of dollars) | net worth | of dollars) | net worth 
| 


ell ag jetcto - iF ae eects 





_ 
© 
= 
' 
to 
on 


W083)... 2k 23 | 15, 795 | 15.3 |} 1949__ 28 | 56, 411 10.7 
1182....12. 23 | 11, 696 | 11.4 |} 19% f 96, 083 17.0 
143.___.__- 20 | 8° 156 | 8.9 || 1951 x 25 98, 088 16.0 
a 21 | 9, 243 | 9.0 || 1952 26 | 81, 573 11.4 
19085352 24 | 20, 165 | 6.8 || 1953_..._- 28 82, 378 10.3 
1946.........- 21 | 23, 065 | 21 f) Teh. 27 | 79, 928 9.7 
eS 29 i 69, 120 | 33.1 || 1955 27 125, 149 14.2 
MD size | 28} 101,584 | 23.1 || | | 


Source: National City Bank, New York, N. Y. 

















TaBLe H.—Financial data on leading stone and clay products companies, 1944-55 
| 1 

Number of} Net income] Percent || Number of | Net income} Percent 

Year companies | (thousands; returnon |} Year companies | (thousands| return on 

of dollars) | net worth ] of dollars) | net worth 
ponies aes ata eeccdedhealt aes 
isa ctimnad 38 | 22, 499 6.4 || 1950_. 4 46 144, 831 18. 5 
1945___. . 37 29, 047 6.8 |} 1951_. 43 125, 994 14.9 
a 41 63, 622 13.7 || 1952 wt 43 116, 804 12.5 
ities 40 | 92, 916 17.8 || 1953_. 49 122, 483 11.8 
Beinn ass 45 | 118, 205 | 18.2 j| 1954_. =o 48 | 143, 957 13.2 
1949____ . 46 101, 225 | 13.7 || 1955_._- 48 | 194, 647 16.4 


| z | pretest fst Ec 


Source: National City Bank, New York, N. Y. 
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TABLE F.—Financial data on leading petroleum production and refining 
companies, 1950-55 

















| | 
Number of | Net aed Percent | Number of | Net income} Percent 
Year companies | (thousands| return on || Year companies | (thousands | return on 
of dollars) net worth of dollars) | net worth 
“~ _enentsiuesrrrctinllhasiactetpperecnignteianinetint tiiteniaimeale 
| 

WR. 50254. 91 | 1, 875, 150 | 15.2 | 0 ss. 94 2, 423, 985 14.7 
Seistassee lool 91 | 2, 247, 118 | 16.6 |. | Lee 92 2,413,900 13.8 
) ee 95 2, 174, 935 | 14. 5 || Wicks « cece! 92 2,770,552 | 14,2 


| | | | ' 








Source: National City Bs aie New » ial N. Y 


Do you have any questions of the witnesses, Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sayxor. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The questions I am going to ask 
ee have a little different connotation than those of my good 

riend, Judge Chenoweth, because I am wondering whether or not 
the program which has been outlined in Mr. Laviers’ testimony is 
broad enough. 

The reason I say that: While, on a first appraisal, the figures Mr. 
Laviers indicates in his statement will be more money than has ever 
been spent before, I think we must realize that it is costing more and 
more to produce coal. I wonder whether or not there is enough 
money being provided in this proposal of Mr. Laviers’ to take care of 
costs in the fatter half of the 20th century when we are going to have to 
develop new areas of coal mining. 

Mr. Sutxivan. I think that would be very questionable, Congress- 
man. I think what is proposed here is only a reasonable approach 
to the problem. I do not think this is all comprehensive in any 
manner of means. 

Mr. Sartor. But it seems to me, from my knowledge of the indus- 
try, its needs, its future, from the studies I have made, that, if the 
time comes that we are going to have to depend principally on coal 
for our energy supplies, we are going to have to actually conserve 
coal. I know that in 1957, when we think of the expanse of areas 
that have coal, and the tremendous deposits of coal you can find, it 
seems almost phenomenal that anybody would even think of conserving 
coal. And yet I think, Mr. Sullivan, that is one of the things this 
committee is going to have to investigate, and that is the reason I 
wonder whether or not we have provided enough money to look into 
the overall picture. Certainly, when the time comes that there is 
this increased usage and consumption of coal, the reserves that have 
been estimated to last hundreds and hundreds of years, instead of 
being there as a potential will be gone. In other words, when they 
are used they are gone. 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. Even though these figures seem high, I think, like you 
do, it might be the absolute minimum that should be used—not as a 
ceiling but rather as a floor that should be put under the research 
that the industry should be carrying on. Now it is my understanding 
from reading Mr. Laviers’ testimony that he suggested this amount 
in addition to what is being spent by the industry itself; is that right? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Absolutely, or by any other source. 

Mr. Sartor. Or any other source at all. And that the purpose of 
this expenditure which is recommended by Mr. Laviers should be to 
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create a board which would have funds to do some research on its 
own and to coordinate the research which is being done by the indus- 
try and other sources. Is that right? 

“Mr. Sutxivan. I would like to modify your statement there, in that 
this foundation would not carry on research of its own in research 
re It would let contracts, and make agreements of that kind. 

Mr. Saytor. I gathered that Mr. Laviers did not intend by his state- 
ment to say the foundation would car ry on any research itself. 

Mr. Suttivan. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. Actually, it would be more of a board which would 
direct research through contracts. 

Mr. Suuzivan. That is right. 

Mr. Sayror. It would determine what fields were feasible. 

Mr, Suuuivan. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. And, after consultation with the universities and 
groups that are engaged in research, would let contracts to experi- 
ments in certain fields? 

Mr. Suuiivan. That is right, and would allocate the federally ap- 
propr iated funds to the units to carry on their research. 

Mr. Sartor. There is one other thing I wish, Mr. Sullivan, you 
would provide for us, and I think this can be made available. It has 
been referred to a number of times in our testimony and other places. 

Could you give us an up-to-date estimate of what it would cost to 
put a mine into production, together with the length of time it would 

take to start the coal moving to the tipple and actually begin to 
produce coal on a commercial basis. 

I think that important, and the reason I ask you for that is this: 
that I believe from the various reports which the last two Presidents 
have had referred to them, people recognize the importance of coal, 
and yet when you think of coal you do not think of it as in place. 

Mr. Sunt IVAN, That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. You think of it as ina hopper ready to be delivered 
some place to use. 

Mr. Suruivan. That is right. 

Mr. Sayvor. And it just does not happen that fast. It takes some 
planning and some foresight, too, and a lot of hard work from the 
men, investment of capits al of the company, and a program to get a 
piece of property into a coal-producing mine. Therefore, from a 
defense angle, I think we should have that figure. 

Mr. Sutrivan. Mr. Congressman, before you came into the room 
I mentioned the fact that one of the great concerns of the coal industry 
today is the development of capital with which to put into operation 
these new facilities needed if we are going to deliver this projected 

800 million tons of coal in 1975, or whether that figure might be. 

Coal today is a processed product. It is no longer possible for a 
father and son to go out into a hillside with a wheelbarrow and start 
up a little mine of their own to supply their own needs, and those of 
their neighbors. It is a big operation and it takes a lot of money. 

Today, the figures that we have, I think the last mines that were 
built cost right around $7 to $9 per ton annual capacity. I know 
of one mine that is now in the process of construction, and the figure 
is running right around $10 to $11 per ton of annual production. 
That means if you have a million ton mine you are going to have $10 
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million involved, and it is going to take you about 2 years to get it 
into operation. 
Mr. Sartor. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 
(Information requested by Mr. Saylor follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF G. DON SULLIVAN, NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTING Mr. Harry LAviers, CHAIRMAN OF NCA COMMITTEE ON RE- 
SEARCH 


At the March 26, 1957, hearing of the Special Subcommittee on Coal Re- 
search of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, Congressman Say- 
lor made the following request: “Could you give us an up to date estimate 
of what it would cost to put a mine into production, together with the length 
of time it would take to start the coal moving to the tipple and actually begin 
to produce coal on a commercial basis?” 

In response to this question, we have surveyed seven companies in the in- 
dustry who have within very recent months either completed or started work 
on new coal mining projects. The company estimates of costs per ton of an- 
nual capacity ranged from $6.50 for a medium-size operation with minimum 
installation to as much as $9 or $9.50 for a conventional mine but with highly 
mechanized installations. In 2 instances we found that more elaborate coal- 
mining plants were being installed at costs ranging from $10 to $10.20 per ton 
of annual capacity. 

The following excerpt from a statement given by Mr. Carl R. Mabley, Jr., 
president of the Island Creek Coal Sales Co., Huntington, W. Va., before the 
28th Fuel Engineering Conference held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 18, 1957, is 
pertinent. 

With reference to coal industry’s capital requirements for expanded produc- 
tion facilities, Mr. Mabley said: 

“While complete statistics on the subject are not available, nevertheless 
what can be learned indicates that the industry’s earnings are less than 50 
cents per ton before taxes and not over 35 cents per ton after taxes. This 
return of only 3% to 4 percent on a capital investment of $8 to $10 per ton 
of annual production is, of course, wholly inadequate to attract new capital 
and, even assuming no dividends, would produce not over $175 million per 
year of earnings. 

“In 25 years this rate will produce little more than half of the $8 billion to 
$10 billion minimum capital needs. To attract new capital, we are told, our 
industry must develop earnings of at least 20 percent before depreciation and 
taxes which, on a capital investment of $8 to $10 per ton of annual pro- 
duction, would be $1.60 to $2 per ton. This would mean approximately $1.25 
to $1.40 per ton after depreciation and before taxes—or between 2 and 3 times 
the current rate.” 


Mr. Cuenowernu. May I ask one other question ? 

Mr. Enymonpson. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. The prospects for the coal industry are improv- 
ing, are they not, either because of the research program or in spite 
of the lack of it? 

Mr. Sututvan. I would say this: That the upturn in the coal in- 
dustry in the current period has been due primarily to the increase in 
coal exports. In other words, the volume of coal that is going abroad, 
plus the upturn in electric utility consumption. Aside from that we 
do not have much of an upturn in business. 

This year, up until last week the industry’s production is about 6 
percent, a little better than 6 percent, off from last year. 

Mr. C HENOWETH. It is declining this year? 

Mr. Sutxivan. It is declining as compared with last year. 

Mr. — NoweTH. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Sutnivan. There are a number of reasons. One is the export 
tonnage is a little bit off currently. 
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No. 2 is a lot of the utilities are using out of their stockpiles rather 
than buying coal in the market. And the industrial level has not 
increased; there is a little slackening there. It is seasonal. What 
we call degree days are off so far as domestic or commercial heating is 
concerned. So generally it is the demand level, primarily exports 
and the use of stockpile. 

Mr. CHenowetu. The stockpiles will have to be replenished one 
of these days, will they not? 

Mr. Sutxiivan. Well, that all depends upon the attitude of the pur- 
chasing agent. Mostly, stockpiles were jpuilt to tide them over at 
a time when there might be distress in the industry, and there is more 
and more complacency now that those periods are not 

Mr. CuenowerH. Stockpiles will not furnish a supply forever. 
They will have to come to the market sometime. 

Mr. Suiturvan. No. In other words, the amount of coal that is kept 
in stockpiles might be reduced. They will have to maintain some coal 
in stockpiles at all times. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Sullivan, we certainly appreciate your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Manasco, do you have anything you want to add? 

Mr. Manasco. I wanted to get unanimous consent for Mr. Sullivan 
to revise anc! extend his remarks, and for me also to revise what feeble 
remarks I made, and also permit Mr. Sullivan to add any additional 
material that might shed some light on this which he did not have at 
hand at the time the questions were asked. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We will be very glad to receive any additional 
material he wants to supply to us and we have found what he has 
already supplied to be most useful. 

If there is no further testimony from the representatives of the 
National Coal Association, we thank you for your fine help and co- 
operation to this committee. We hope we wind up with something 
helpful and constructive in this field. 

Certainly I think every man on this committee who has been out 
in the field and seeing the conditions in the industry firsthand is 
thoroughly sold on the need for something along the lines of your 
recommendation to this committee. 

Mr. Manasco. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On behalf of Mr. Sulli- 
van and myself, we thank the committee for the kindness it has ex- 
tended to us. 

We have been trying for years to get the attention of the Govern- 
ment and the American people of the problems facing the coal in- 
dustry, and we feel your committee is turning the spotlight on them. 
We feel confident some great benefits not only to the industry, the 
employees, but to the economy and the national security of our coun- 
try will come from your recommendations. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I certainly hope your confidence is vindicated in 
that regard. 

Mr. Suuuivan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the Na- 
tional Coal Association Committee on Research has been particu- 
larly impressed with the ability of this subcommittee to understand 
the industry’s problems. The remark was made to me by a man 
who has had quite a bit of experience in Government and congres- 
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sional appearances that he has not found in his lifetime a subcom- 
mittee that has a better understanding of the problem which they 
were trying to solve than this subcommittee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That is very kind, and nobody on this subcom- 
mittee is going to get mad about that being said at all. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Well, I did not raise any objection myself. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I understand Mr. Prosser, who spoke briefly here 
earlier today, would like to make a comment on some of the testimony 
given with regard to the railroads and their place in this recom- 
mended program. Mr. Prosser. 


STATEMENT OF FRED PROSSER, GENERAL COAL TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER, NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 


Mr. Prosser. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make one state- 
ment. 

I am Fred Prosser, general coal traffic manager of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway. 

I would like to make one observation here on Mr. Laviers’ pro- 
posal on account of the railroad’s vital interest in anything pertain- 
ing to coal, especially the coal-carrying railroads. 

I do think if there is a committee or commission, whatever you 
want to call it, to administer any fund that might be put up by the 
Government that consideration should be given to having a raiivoal 
representative on that. 

ow the railroads are making a great effort to come back. I will 
grant you today they have gone to diesels to a large extent, but we 
realize today that coal, after all, is the most economical fuel to use 
and we are making an effort to come back to coal on the railroads. 

Mr. Epmonpson. As I understand it, your railroad is using a good 
deal of coal. 

Mr. Prosser. What is that? 

Mr. Epmonpsown. Is not your railroad one of those which still have 
coal locomotives ¢ 

Mr. Prosser. We use about 1,800,000 tons of coal annually now for 
our locomotives. We have dieselized to some extent because of the 
fact that when this increase in traffic came in the latter part of 1955 
we needed motive power, and you cannot buy a steam locomotive— 
as you know, nobody in the United States is making them—but you 
can buy a diesel, so to speak off the shelf. 

And because of the fact we needed motive power, we were forced 
into dieselizing. It was not to our liking. 

Mr. Epmonpson My own personal inclination is to be most sym- 
pathetic to your own wishes on this. However, I was a little interested 
in what Mr. Sullivan said about the position of the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroads on the point. I would suggest that you get to- 
gether with your association on that question and see if the railroad 
industry at large cannot be united on that position. 

Mr. Prosser. I think we are. I think I can speak for the American 
railroads as a whole on that—that we would like to be considered to 
be represented on it. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sutuivan. May I make a supplementary statement there? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suniivan. May I supplement the witness’ remarks by saying 
that we certainly have no objection whatsoever, and would go along 
wholeheartedly with Mr. Prosser’s remarks about the desire of the 
coal-carrying railroads to participate. We would welcome their par- 
ticipation We have no objection. Our only thought was the rail- 
roads did not want to be identified with the program in that they 
did not want transportation involved, in other words. 

Mr. Prosser. We do not want transportation involved. We went on 
record on that. But we do not think that is part of this coal-research 
program, transportation, because transportation is too well controlled 
now by the Government. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Of course I think we had some testimony from 
some railroad representatives that they would not object to Govern- 
ment research on this question of a locomotive that would use coal. 

Mr. Prosser. That is true. 

Mr. Epmonpson. So it would just depend on the direction the re- 
search took. 

Mr. Prosser. What I am talking about—we at the present time com- 
pete against water transportation, which is subsidized; we compete 
with trucks, which are subsidized as far as the highways go; and we 
would object to any of this money being spent for any competing 
forms of transportation. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think your objection would be entirely under- 
standable, Mr. Prosser 

Mr. Prosser. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. May I ask at this time if there are any other wit- 
nesses in the room who would like to be heard in connection with the 
hearings of this subcommittee ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Then the subcommittee will stand in recess until 
further call of the Chair. 

(Adjourned at 3:50 p. m., subject to call of the Chair.) 

(Committee Note: Following completion of hearings, the follow- 
ing letter was submitted for the record :) 

Howse Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. Ep EpmMonpson, 
Chairman, Subcomittee on Coal Research, 


House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Recently there has come to my attention a new use for 
the important resource, coal. If I remember correctly, this use, the grinding of 
coal and its mixture with oil and diesel fuel for use in railroad locomotives, was 
not brought to our attention while the committee was holding hearings. A re- 
cent release from the Denver Post suggests that this new use has been found 
to be most effective and has great potentialities. I submit the newspaper 
article from the Denver Post with these few remarks for inclusion in the record 
of the hearings of our special committee. 

I am, 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE. 
Could revitalize industry 
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ATOM-COAL FOR DIESELS TESTED BY DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN 


By Gene Lindberg 


Finely ground Colorado coal is being irradiated with atomic energy, mixed 
with oil and burned as diesel fuel in experiments now underway in the Rio 
Grande Railroad’s research laboratories here. 

Ray McBrian, engineer in charge of research, described the atom-coal tests 
Friday in discussing a special report to the annual meeting of the railroad’s 
directors and stockholders. 

McBrian said the tests so far have proved it feasible to add some 5 percent of 
low-cost coal to each gallon of expensive diesel oil. 

“Last year the Rio Grande burned some 40 million gallons of diesel oil,” he 
said. “An average price cut of just 1 cent a gallon there could mean an annual 
saving of $400,000 for our line alone.” 

If successful in large-scale tests, the new system could mean revitalization 
of the western coal industry with the fuel of the now-gone steam lomotives 
returning to power modern diesels. 

So far, McBrian said, the experiments have been conducted with a 5-horse- 
power Whitte diesel engine formerly used in a caboose to generate electricity. 

Full-seale tests now are being arranged. 

“This idea of burning coal in a diesel is just one more unexpected development 
to pop up out of our atomic locomotive studies,” McBrian said. “The atomic 
energy, in this case, isn’t used to run the diesel engine. Instead, it is used to 
break up fine grains of coal into such tiny particles that they burn up complctely 
inside the cylinder. 

“The coal first is crushed to 200 mesh. Then we send it to Brookhaven National 
Laboratory for irradiation with atomic energy. The sources of this radiation 
are waste products from atomic reactors. Under the impact of this gamma 
radiaiton—similar to radium and X-rays—the already fine grains of coal split 
up into particles measured in microns. 

“A micron is one twenty-five thousandth of an inch. Such coal dust floats in 


the air like smoke. It mixes with the oil and increases its energy content when 
used as diesel fuel.” 





